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INTRODUCTION 


I began this study with the tntentdon of focusing on 
Ripa Gosvdmin's (approx. 1480-1564 A.D.) Ujjvala-ntlamani, 
the second of his two texts on what I call his religious 
aesthetic (bhakti-rasa-Sastra). This was envisioned as a 
complement to the work of others on Ripa, especially to the 
work of those who have concentrated on his first and Basie 
work on religious aesthetics, the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu.1! 
The Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu (Ocean of the Ambrosia of Sacred 
Rapture) contains ROpa's discussion of sacred rapture 
(bhakti-rasa) in general, his theory of how it is achieved 
and his descriptions, along with examples, of its varieties. 
As such it serves as a general introduction to the subject 
as a whole. -ROpa's Ujjvala-ntlamani (Blazing Sapphire) is a 
detailed treatment, with numerous examples, of the specific 
variety of sacred rapture that is most characteristic of 
Rapa's religious tradition, the Vaisnava community that 
found its inspiration in life and teachings $rt Caitanya 
(1486-1533). The subject of the Ujjvala-ntlamani is sacred 
erotic rapture (madhura~bhakti-rasa, lit. the sweet sacred 

lt am referring primarily to David Haberman's work, but 


also to that of Donna Wulff. See the bibliography for their 
works. . 
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rapture), which is treated in the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 
for the most part, as only one of the many varieties of 
sacred rapture. In the Ujjvala-nflamani, however, it is 
described as the "king of sacred raptures (bhakti-rasa- 
raj)."2 I wanted to explore this "king of sacred raptures" 
as a way Of understanding the distinctive religious orienta- 
tion of the Caitanya tradition that makes it unique in the 
religious history of India. Moreover, it seemed an excel- 
lent way of exploring and reflecting on the relationship of 
erotic and aesthetic experience to religious experience in 
the thought of one of India's foremost saint-poets. 

As I set about this work, I discovered to my great 
édeeeise a problem that needed attention before any meaning- 
ful study could be made of RUpa's notion of sacred erotic 
rapture. This was the problem of determining what ROpa 
meant by the word rasa (rapture). Ripa did not coin the 
word or create the concept; he borrowed it from the previous 
discipline of Sanskrit aesthetics. What set of ghavacterdes 
tics and ideas came with the notion as ROpa adapted and 
incorporated it into his religious aesthetic? Most scholars 
have associated the notion of rasa found in Rfpa's works 


with the theoretical position that has come to be recognized 


2ROpa Gosvamin, Ujjvala-nflamani (Vrnd&Svana, India: 
Harida&dsa Sarman, 1954), 1.2. I say "for the most part" 
because Ripa does suggest in the Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu that 
sacred erotic rapture is superior to the others because it 
reveals the savor of sacred rapture most completely. See 
Rupa Gosvdmin, Bhakti-rasdmpta-sindhu, 3rd ed. (Navadvtpa: 
Haribola Kuttra, G. 495 [1982]), 2.5.38 
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3 
as the "classic" formulation of rasa. This is the formula- 
tion of Abhinavagupta (19th cent.) in his commentaries on 
the fundamental works of Sanskrit dramaturgy and poetics, 
the Ndtya-Sastra and the Dhvanydloka. I noticed, however, 
as I read Ripa‘s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu a significant number 
of points on which he differed from Abhinava's concept of 
rasa and began to wonder if Ripa was not operating with some 
other understanding of rasa. As I searched the Sanskrit 
aesthetic traditions for other views of rasa that might be 
closer to RUpa's, I came across one in the more or less 
neglected aesthetic of Bhoja (llth cent.), the polymath-king 
of Dh&ra& in Rajasthan. The similarities in their modes of 
thought on several points were striking to me and I began to 
wonder about the influence of this extraordinary Rajasthani 
king on later Sanskrit aesthetic theory. The usual theory 
is that Abhinavagupta's treatment of the rasa aesthetic was 
so brilliant that with a little help from his systematizer, 
SMammata Bhatta (12th cent.), it overshadowed all opposing 
-views and reached, soca a century or two, a pan-Indian 
currency. 

How is it then that Rupa, who Ts in the 16th cent., 
produced ets aesthetic so different from that of Abhinava's 
tradition and so similar to that. of Bhoja. A little more 
digging has revealed that a healthy weeieey of viewpoints on 
rasa existed throughout the period between Abhinavagupta and 


Rupa and among those viewpoints Bhoja's was an important 
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contender. Bhoja's work inspired and influenced a number of 
later writers, mostly in South India, and was incorporated 
into parts of a Pur&na (the Agni Purdna), the area of the 
dissemination of which was centered in eastern India (Bengal 
and Orissa). It is suggestive to note that, although 
Abhinavagupta's notion of rasa sueneaaiay became the 
dominant one among the literati throughout India, Bhoja'‘s 
view bears a fairly strong resemblance to popular views of 
aesthetics. 

In the essay that follows I argue that unless RUpa is 
understood in the context of Bhoja's aesthetic influence and 
not that of Abhinavagupta he is bound to be misunderstood. 
In supporting this argument, I have gone quite deeply into 
the aesthetics of both Abhinavagupta and Bhoja and have 
tried to characterize the ways in which they differ from 
each other in their views on rasa. Having considered their 
viewpoints, I have presented Ripa's notion of sacred rapture 
and compared it to their notions of rapture. In addition, I 
have sketched a textual history of ‘the development: of the 
idea of sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa) before RUpa. Finally, 
I have suggested some possible reasons for RUpa's falling 
under the influence of Bhoja rather than of Abhinavagupta, 
apart from the likelihood that he simply preferred Bhoja's 
tradition. to Abhinavagupta's. | 

In Chapter 1, I formulate the problem. I draw atten- 


tion to the fact that scholarly attention has been focused 
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5 
mostly on Abhinavagupta in the field of Sanskrit aesthetics 
and suggest that this has led to the opinion that outside of 
his thought there is nothing else worth considering in the 
field. On the basis of this understanding, other scholars 
in commenting on ROpa's ideas have naturally attempted, with 
One or two exceptions, to interpret him on the basis of 
Abhinavagupta's thought. I have demonstrated the kinds of 
difficulties such an approaches create for these scholars. 
Finally, I have suggested that there were a number of other 
interesting things happening in the field besides Abhinava's 
work and have called attention to the single rasa theories 
in general and to Bhoja's single rasa aesthetic, based on 
erotic rapture, in particular. 

Chapters 2 through 4 form Part I of the dissertation, 
which is devoted to the discussion of aesthetic rapture. 
Chapter Two starts with a brief overview of the history of 
rasa aesthetics in order to set the stage for a discussion 
of the earliest and most fundamental of its texts, the 
Natya-Sastra (4th or 5th cent. A.D.). As an apparatus for 
clarifying the distinct positions represented by the 
different lines of thought on rasa, I raise four questions: 
what is rasa, how is it aroused, what is the betavionsnip 
between rasa and bhdva and who experiences rasa. The 
answers to these questions that each writer gives serve as 
points on which each can be compared with: the others. 1 


then present the process of rasa creation described in the 
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Nadtya-Sadstra, which has been the basis for all later 
discussions and interpretations. In that presentation the 
basic terminology of rasa aesthetics is defined and an 
‘attempt is made to present the view of that text in its own 
terms as much as possible. I note that the composite nature 
of the text and its vagueness have engendered the wide 
variety of later readings. 

In Chapter 3 I focus on the aesthetic of Abhinavagupta 
and discuss the tradition that has arisen around it. In 
laying out the main elements of his theory of rasa, certain 
new insights arise with respect to his relationship with his 

‘ predecessor Bhatta Ndyaka on the question of generalization 
(sadhdrantkarana). Once Abhinava's aesthetic is laid out it 
is seen that for him rasa arises out of the mutual cancella- 
tion of the contexts of the play and the audience resulting 
in a temporary relaxation of the individualized limitations 
of consciousness. The pure consciousness of the spectator 
colored by the faint surviving impressions left from his or 
her worldly emotional experience constitutes rasa and, thus, 
it is similar to release from worldly existence. It can be 
ela meas therefore, that the rapture of tranquility (&danta- 
rasa) which arises chesught vonreseneation in Avan ok pose 
of such release holds a special place in Abhinava's aes- 
thetic, either as the bedrock of all -the rasas or as a 
metaphor for the rasa process itself (i.e. as a metaphor for 


the relaxation of individual identity). 
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7. 
In Chapter 4, Bhoja's aesthetic is discussed. His 
aesthetic is laid out and the answers to Ene four questions 
are elicited. Bhoja claims that all forms of rapture are 
really forms of erotic rapture (Srfigara) since. they origin- 
ate out of the quality of self that makes possible the 
experiences love (preman) . Rasa dar he experience of love 
and the rasas are experiences of love for different objects - 
or activities, presenting a potentially unlimited realm oe 
possibilities. TH the experience of rasa the identity, 
Bat aes instead of becoming relaxed, as with Abhinavagupta, becomes 
intensified and one's self-valuation is increased. More- 
over, rasa is the "peak-experience" of lovers ($rhgSrins) in 
the world and is experienced only indirectly by the same 
through drama and poetry.3 | 
Chapters 5 and 6 form Part Two of the dissertation 
which deals with sacred rapture. Chapter Five ecnenine 
textual history of the notion of sacred rapture before the 
time of Rapa. Sacred rapture has a fairly long history in 
which it gradually changed from an experience associated 
with, quietistic meditation to the more erotically charged 
kind of experience it became with Jayadeva and Bilvamangala. 
Even thought the aesthetic tradition indebted to Abhinava- 
gupta argued repeatedly that bhakti should not be considered 


a rasa, early religious writers such as Vopadeva and Hem&dri 


3The idea of "“peak~experience" as a possible Western. 
counterpart to rasa as Bhoja understood it was suggested to 
me by Wendy Recetas 
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8 
insisted on its recognition as rasa and later writers have 
followed suit. RUpa's thinking on sacred rapture builds on 
and expands the work of these predecessors. 

In Chapter 6 RUpa's religious aesthetic is discussed in 
detail and RUpa's answers to the four questions are arrived 
at. ROpa establishes sacred rapture on the basis of a 
sthdyin he calls krgna-rati (enjoyment of or desire for 
Krsna). All forms of sacred rapture are forms of this 
sthdyin either in its expansive, self-promoting form or in 
its diminishing other-promoting form. Krgna-rati has two 
phases of development which RUpa calls bh&va and preman 
respectively. Bhadva is its first stage of appearance and 
preman is its mature form. RUpa's identification, of sacred 
rapture with preman (love) points to his indebtedness to 
Bhoja's aesthetic tradition. 

In Chapter 7, the aesthetics of both Abhinavagupta and 
Bhoja are reiterated and RUpa's religious aesthetic is 
compared with each of them. RUpa's aesthetic is found to 
have more in common with that of Bhoja, in spite of the 
existence of several important differences. At this point, 
some suggestions are made that may account for Bhoja's 
playing a more central in RUpa's thought than Abhinavagupta. 

In the Conclusion several issues are raised. The first 

/ is an assessment of what is gained by looking at R&pa's 
aesthetic on the backdrop of Bhoja's aesthetic. For one 


thing, a number of difficulties that were encountered when 
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9 
RUpa's writings were connected with Abhinavagupta are 
resolved. More importantly, RUpa becomes aligned with an 
orientation to the world, closer to Bhoja's than to Abhi- 
navagupta's, that is different from the one that he is 
usually assigned. MThe richness of RUpa's conception of 
love, wnaen owes much to Bhoja's tradition, and the impor- 
tance of the affirmation of individuality, which is not 
. weakened, but strengthened in the experience of rapture, 
become emphasized. In short, the whole nature of our 
understanding of Ripa's ‘idea of sacred rapture is changed. 
Finally, the interesting dichotomy in Sanskrit aesthetics 
between the Seieutaeioni es Bhoja and that of Abhinavagupta 
is discussed and a suggestion is made as to why Abhinava- 
gupta has been the focus of so much more attention than 


Bhoja. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE PROBLEM 


Any attempt to understand a text from another culture 
and age faces the problem of placing that text in its proper 
framework, of locating the intellectual climate within which 
it came into being and was understood. In the case of the 
Ujjvala-ntlamani, a 16th century North indian text that 
unites a tradition of Sanskrit aesthetic theory with one of 
religious devotion towards the deity, Krsna, the problem is 
particularly crucial. The Ujjvala-ntlamani was written by a 
Bengali (East India) poet-dramatist-saint, Ropa Gosvamin, 
whose forefathers and family traditions came from South 
India (Karnatak or, perhaps, Andhra) and who, at the end of 
his life, lived and wrote in Vrndavana: (in modern Uttar 
Pradesh, North India). Only whee one successfully iden- 
tifies the threads from the previous schools of thought that 
have been woven into the fabric: of RUpa's sacred aeauietics 
do err and coherent patterns emerge that are capable 
of unifying the whole of his thought. Moreover, only when 
these patterns are identified can one understand and 


evaluate the culmination of RUpa's thought in sacred erotic 


10 
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rapture (madhura-bhakti-rasa), which finds its highest 
expression, in RUpa's work, aS extra-marital (paraktya) 
erotic love. | 

Sorting out all the lines of influence in order to find 
the right perspective from which to interpret the text is no. 
small challenge. Consequently, we shall see that though 
several earlier efforts have been made, certain limitations 
of knowledge and a fascination with and preference for some 
writers in and schools of the Sanskrit aesthetic tradition 
have shaped the ways scholars have understood the Ujjvala- 
ntlamani and ROpa's earlier, more general work on his sacred 
aesthetic, the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. The resulting 
interpretations have had to strain, twist and, in some 
cases, break RUpa's texts in order to make them fit their 
perspectives. To be more specific, I shall argue that the 
interpretation of RUpa's sacred aesthetic by Western and 
‘westernized scholars in terms of the aesthetics of Abhi- 
navagupta (10th century, Kashmir) has been the result of a 
set of scholarly biases and that da more fertile vantage 
point for understanding ROpa's thought can: be found in the 


aesthetic of King Bhoja of Dhara (llth century, Rajasthan).1l 


lthe preference among western and western trained. 
scholars for the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta has two 
sources, The first source was the preference in favor of 
Abhinava held by the native panditas who first taught 
western scholars Sanskrit aesthetics. Their primary text 
was either the Kavya-prakaSa or the Sahitya-darpana, both of 
which show Abhinava's influence. The second was the 
recognition of the fact that, among the various aesthetic 
theories Abhinava's is most similar to the Aristotelian, 
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Though the ultimate aim of this study is the exploration of 
ROpa's discussion of sacred erotic rapture, no progress in 
that direction can be made until the shortcomings of the 
application of those scholarly preferences to his aesthetic 
have been pointed out and a more fitting. perspective 
suggested. 

One of the problems of trying to situate the Ujjvala- 
ntlamani in the tradition of Sanskrit aesthetic theory 
arises from the way in which that tradition has been viewed 
and studied by scholars, both native and foreign, of Indian 
culture. Certain aspects of the tradition have attracted a 
great deal of attention, while other aspects have been 
practically ignored. Though the tradition of Sanskrit 
aesthetic. speculation has had many, diverse currents, only 
one of them has received any significant attention, and that 
tradition has been recognized early on as the tradition of 
Sanskrit seatheeias: The current I have in mind is called 
the rasa-dhvani theory of aesthetics, which found its finest 
expression in Anandavardhana's Dhvanydloka (9th century 
A.D.) and in Abhinavagupta's commentaries on that text and 
on the Natya-Sastra (4th-5th centuries A.D.). For example, 
two eminent scholars in the field, Masson and Bakwarahan: 
have written: 

There can be little doubt that Abhinava is the greatest 


name in Sanskrit literary criticism, along with Ananda- 
vardhana, 


contemplative aesthetics which has dominated in the West. 
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and 


For later writers on Sanskrit aesthetics, there is no 
more important name than Abhinava. 


Tt would seem natural, therefore, when looking for the 
sources of Rapa Gosvamin's ‘sacred aesthetic, to. locate him 
among the numerous later writers of aesthetic treatises who 
were under Abhinava's influence. In fact, Masson and 
Patwardhan draw that conclusion: 

It seems to us that the whole of the Bengal 

Vaisnava school of poetics (and not only poetics, 

but philosophy as well) was heavily influenced by 

the teachings of Abhinavagupta and the tradition 

he follows, though nobody writing on the Bengal 

school has noticed this fact or tried to follow 

its lead. It is true that the Gosvamins do not 

quote Abhinava directly, but we think his in- 

fluence is quite clear. 

This rather strong statement sums up the thinking of most of 
the scholars who have worked on Sanskrit aesthetic theory. 
The fact that, as Masson and Patwardhan have observed, 
nobody has noticed the influence of Abhinava on Rtpa 
Gosvamin previously can be easily understood if we recognize 
that other writers, as we shall see, have thought it a 
foregone conclusion and too obvious to dwell on. There 
appear to be two main opinions operating here: (1) that the 
tradition of Sanskrit aesthetics is synonymous with the aes- 
thetic of Abhinavagupta and (2) that Abhinavagupta's 
tradition became dominant throughout India quite early 

2Masson and Patwardhan, Aesthetic Rapture (Poona: 


Deccan College, 1970), 1:3. 


3ibid., 1:4. 
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because of the popularity of texts which markedly bear its 
influence, texts such as the Kavya-prakaga by Mammata Bhatta 
(12th cent.) and the Sahitya-darpana by ViSvanatha (14th 
cent.). From these two ideas it is an easy step to the 
claim that RUpa, writing in the 16th century and being a 
well educated man, must have known of and been influenced by 
the tradition of Sanskrit aesthetics that originated in the 
vale of KaSmtfra. 

As an example of how these opinions have operated in 
determining R&pa's relationship to the earlier aesthetic 
tradition, let us look at a passage from S.K. De's’ classic 
treatment of the early history of the Caitanya sect, the 
sect to which R&pa belonged, in his Early History of the 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal: 

For the working out of this novel idea [thinking 

of bhakti as rasa] the whole apparatus of orthodox 

Sanskrit Poetics was ingeniously utilized, 

although the orthodox rhetorician himself would 

not regard Bhakti as Rasa, but as Bhava. Our poet 

rhetorician [RQOpa], who was also an ardent 

devotee, follows very closely (even though his 
peculiar theme makes him depart in detail) the 
general outlines of the orthodox scheme of 

Poetics, adopting its main ideas and technicali- 

ties, but making them applicable to the conception 

of emotional Bhakti. 

By “orthodox Sanskrit Poetics," De means essentially the 


Kashmiri school of aesthetics as embodied in the writings of 


Abhinavagupta and Mammata Bhatta. Thus, De portrays ROpa as 


4s.K. De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and 
Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: Firma KLM, 1962), pp. 167-68. 
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an adapter of the orthodox aesthetic tradition which, as a 
result of the two opinions mentioned above, is synonymous 
with Abhinava's aesthetics and was dominant throughout India 
in Rupa's time. ) 

Masson and Patwardhan notice a sieeing problem with 
their claim that RUpa was heavily influenced by Abhinava- 
gupta,, however, when they remark that the Gosvamins, 
particularly Rupa Gosvamin, never quote Abhinava. . Though 
they. attempt to downplay this problem by opposing it with 
the evidence of their own examination of the texts, ina 
writer like RUpa, who faithfully quotes his sources by name 
whenever he can, the fact that he has never quoted Abhinava 
cannot be taken so lightly. On the arhee- nates it is 
certain that Rtpa knew the Sahitya-darpana, because he 
mentions it in the beginning of his work on dramaturgy, the 
Nataka—candrika. > Since the influence of Abhinavagupta is 
evident in the Sahitya-darpana, ROpa must have been exposed 
to some aspects of his thought. Unfortunately, however, 
RUpa disapproves of method of the Sahitya-darpana, and 
though certain elements of its aesthetic theory have found 
their way into RUtpa's eyeten: it cannot be said that he 
followed it very closely in the formulation of his sacred 


aesthetics. The eeueer gene cOe the Sahttya-dsepans to the 


SRupa Gosvamin, Nataka-candrika (Varanast: Chowkhambha 
Sanskrit Series Office, 1964), verse 2, Pe 1. 


6rbid. 
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"orthodox" epaat Ciwn of ApHinavagupts is somewhat proble- 
matic, however, since it incorporates ideas contrary to 
those of that tradition and often openly criticizes Les 

Ropa's failure to mention the Kavya-prakaSa, which has 
been the main vehicle of the Evadition of Abhinavagupta, is 
really puzzling, though, and one is tempted, as a result, to 
speculate about the chronology of the spread of this 
important text to Bengal. As it turns out, the manuscript 
remains and commentarial tradition of the Kavya-prakaSa in 
Bengal appear to be fairly late. The earliest surviving and 
dated manuscript of the text in Bengali script comes at the 
end of the 15th century and the earliest identifiable 
Bengali commentator on the text is Paramdnanda Cakravartin, 
a scholar of Nydadya who was av'eontenporary oF Sarvabhauma 
Bhattadcdrya, Bengal's first great neo-logician, and who 
therefore lived towards the end of the 15th century, too. 
Moreover, he may have been the Parama@nanda whom Sandtana 
recognizes as his teacher, in which case RUOpa may have 
studied with him as well.’ It is possible, however, that 
the Kavya-prakaSa entered the intellectual horizon of the 
Bengal after RUpa's education was complete which, if our 
chronology of RUpa's life is correct, took place in the last 
two decades of the 15th century. It was about this time 
that Raghunatha Siromani, traditionally piebahived as a 


student of Sarvabhauma Bhattadcdrya, succeeded in establish- 


7See the Appendix for a discussion of ROpa's life. 
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ing the independence of the Bengali school of Navya-nyaya 
(Neo-logic) from that of the Mithila school and gained with 
that independence the right to make copies of the Mapp bent 
texts of the school, write Sommbatecies on them and grant 
titles. 

One is tempted to conjecture that among the texts that 
came with the Navya-nydya school into Bengal was the. Kavya- 
prakaSa, which had enjoyed a long commentarial tradition in 
Mithila and Orissa since the time of Srtdahara (13th cen- 
tury). The profusion of commentaries on the Kavya-prakaSa 
by Bengali logicians after Paramananda and the complete 
absence of any before him lend added support to this. 
conjecture. More will -be said on these points later, 
however. For now, it will suffice to say that there appear 
to, be grounds for doubting the validity of the opinion that 
the KaSmtrt Wenoel ori Gansitie. asetneties was known and 
accepted throughout India well before the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. To put this in aneehee way, there edena te be no 
reason to believe that Rupa had. anything more than an 
cursory be ayaiveee Rnoutedse of abwi navagupea's system of 
aesthetics. He coteatany had access to Abhinavagupta in the 
discussion of rasa in the Sahitya-darpana. In addition, 
there is one section of the discussion of rasa in another 
work which R&pa knew and prized called the Rasarpava-— 
sudhdkara by Sithabhupala, in which a theory is given that. 


appears to be Abhinavagupta's. Simhabhupala, expresses his 
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indifference towards this theory, however, and closes his 
discussion of rasa with a statement of his own characteriza- 
- tion of rasa which, he says, agrees with that of the. 
followers of Bharata, the mythical author of the Natya- 
$astra.8 This is the only other instance one can cite with 
certainty of ROpa's coming into contact with the thought of 
Abhinavagupta and one senses that R&pa seconded Sithhabhau- 
pala's indifference towards Abhinavagupta's position. | 
Before challenging the first opinion mentioned above, 
which identifies the. whole of Sanskrit aesthetics with that 
of Abhinavagupta, and exploring some of the other currents 
in the Sanskrit aesthetic tradition that may have exerted 
greater influence on Rupa, let us see how the preference for 
the aesthetic of Abhinavagupta has affected the way scholars 
have interpreted Ripa's idea of rasa. First of all, what is 
Abhinava's idea of rasa according to the scholars who hold 
these opinions? S.K. De gives us a simplified and concise 
description of rasa in his History of Sanskrit Poetics: 
| To state it briefly and without any technicality, 
there is in the mind a latent ‘impression of 
feelings which we once went though (or which we 
acquired from previous births), and this is 
aroused when we read a poem which describes 
similar things. By universal sympathy or com- 
munity of feeling we become part and parcel of the 


same feeling. and imagine ourselves in that 
condition. Thus the feeling is raised to a state 


8sithabhaupala, Rasarpava-sudhakara (Sagaram: Samhskrta- 
parigad, naOo hs De 104. 
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of relish, called rasa, in which lies the essence 
of poetic enjoyment. 


The words “universal sympathy" and "community of feeling" 
provide only a glimpse of the impersonal nature of Abhi- 
navagupta's notion of the rasa experience. Hiriyanna brings 
out this aspect of Abhinava's rasa much better in the 
following passage: 

This transcendence of the egoistic self in the 

contemplation of art profoundly alters the nature 

of the pleasure derived from it. Being altogether 

divorced from reference to personal interests, 

one's own or that of others', art experience is 

free from all the limitations of common pleasure, 

due to the prejudices of everyday life such ‘as 

narrow attachment and envy. In a word, the 

contemplation being disinterested, the pleasure 

which it yields will be absolutely pure. This is 

the significance of its description by Indian 

writers as "higher pleasure" (para-nirvrti). 
According to this view, the rasa experience involves 
becoming free of one's mundane identity and temporality 
which in Indian non-dualism are considered impermanent 
adjuncts to or limitations of the eternal self (a@tman). In 
the experience of art, these adjuncts are loosened and the 
self briefly becomes unfettered and capable of experiencing 
its own inherent joy, tinged only by a handful of elemental 
emotional states. As Gerow says: 

The play becomes a unique medium for the state- 


ment, or clarification, of pure emotional con- 
sciousness where the adtman [the self] is not 


95.K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, reprint of 2nd. 
ed. (Calcutta: Firma KLM Private Ltd., 1976), 2:134. 


10M. Hiriyanna, Art Experience (Mysore: Kavyalaya_ 
Publishers, 1954), p. 32. 
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perceived in and of itself, but is colored by 

shadings of its most persistent emotional opposi- 

tions: love/hate, and so on. 
This temporary relaxation of personal identity along with 
its location in space and time is the-essential element of 
Abhinavagupta's idea of rasa, and consequently when he 
discusses the impediments to the rasa experience, one notes 
that they all involve some form of barrier to this relaxa- 
tion.12 the special value of poetry and drama for the rasa 
experience is that they provide the only context in which 
such a relaxation can occur. This is so because of the 
manner in which these forms of art "generalize" their 
content, creating an imaginative world in which the members 
of an audience may forget their quotidian identities. Those 
familiar with Western aesthetics will readily recognize the 
affinities of this aesthetic with Kant's "disinterested 
delight" or Aristotle's notion of universal (as distinct 
from historical) truth in poetry. 

What happens when this conception of aesthetic ex- 
perience is applied to the sacred aesthetic of Rtpa, an 
exponent SE Dee of the most radically personal forms of 
religious devotion to have developed on Indian soil? The 

llgawin Gerow, "Rasa as a Category of Literary Criti- 
cism," in Sanskrit Drama in Performance, edited by Rachel 
Van M. Baumer and James R. Brandon (Honolulu: University 
Press of Hawaii, 1981), p. 237. ; 

l2abhinavagupta, Abhinavabharatt in Natya-Sastram, ed. 


by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 2nd. edition (Baroda: Oriental. 
Institute, 1956), 1:280. 
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following passage is from David Kinsley's The Divine Player: 


Because bhakti is considered a rasa, it is also 
considered impersonal, as in aesthetic theory. 
This requires of the devotee, therefore, a certain 
impersonalization. He is required, as is the 
aesthetic connoisseur, to lose himself in the mood 
of the drama, to resist involving his own personal 
desires and emotions. Before he can soar to the 
heights of all-consuming love for Krgna he must 
forget himself, disassociate himself from those 
particular circumstances and feelings that make 
him unique. Bhakti, like rasa with which it is 
identified, is not understood to be a feeling or 
emotion that belongs to the realm of the sensual, 
that can be "felt," that can ever belong to 
particular individuals. Bhakti, like rasa, seems 
to be a thing in itself, an essence that exists 
‘apart from any individual but that can be ex- 
perienced by individuals once they have divested 
themselves of individuality.1 


Does the application of this aesthetic make any sense in the 
context of the ebivanya tradition which places the personal 
god, Krsna, above the impersonal absolute, Brahman, and 
which seeks to establish a relationship with him that 
consists of some form of passionate love? Can there be a 
personal devotion that requires “impersonalization," or a 
love that is devoid of all svamente that makes the lover 
unique or special? Can there be such a thing as a "disin- 
terested" love? Does it make sense to talk of emotions that 
cannot be felt by individuals or individuals that can only 
experience certain forms of emotion when they have lost 


their individuality? That the characteristic experience of 


l3pavid R. Kinsley, The Divine Player: a Study of Kygpa 
LI£la (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1979), PP: 154-55. 
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bhakti, as it was understood in the Caitanya tradition, 
should be impersonal, seems, at the very least, unlikely. 
For Kinsley, however, the only difference between the 
aesthetic rasa and devotional rapture (bhakti-rasa) is that 
the latter is permanent and “transforms the devotee into a 
heavenly being."14 fThis, unfortunately, only makes things . 
worse. Now we are faced with individuals ("heavenly 
beings") who are permanently divested of individuality. 
Surely this an odd state of affairs that should have raised 
some doubt. Kinsley, faced with this troublesome concept 
rasa, has merely plugged in a formula easily available in 
discussions on Sanskrit aesthetic theory and did the best he 
could to pretend it made sense. 

Another important study of the work of RUpa Gosvadmin 
has fallen into a somewhat different difficulty because of 
attempting to understand RUpa's aesthetics from the point of 
view of Abhinavagupta's aesthetics. This is the work of 
Donna Wulff entitled Drama as a Mode of Religious Realiza- 
tion: The Vidagdhamadhava of RUpa Gosvamin. In one place, 
she describes the effect of dramatic portrayal of the 1tlas 
(sports) of R&dh& and Krsna on an audience: 

It is such an experience of total absorption in 

the eternal 1f18 of Krsna, of complete self- 

forgetfulness through communal participation in 


intense emotions toward the Lord like those 
expressed on the stage, that is the cherished goal 


l4tpid., pp. 153-54. 
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of this form of Krsna devotion; and this, at least 
for a few brief hours, the 1f1as make possible. 


We see here the characteristics of Abhinava's conception of 
rasa in the "self-forgetfulness" and “communal participa- 
tion." These correspond to the relaxation of individual 
identity and the generalization described by De and the 
others. Wulff also points out the importance of dramatic 
representation in bringing about the experience that is the 
"cherished goal" of devotion to Krsna. She remarks in 
another place: 
We have already observed that RUpa's. exposition of 
bhaktirasa in the final three divisions of his 
Bhaktirasadmrtasindhu is based squarely on the 
dramatic theory of the classical Sanskrit 
theater .16 
It is evident from other sections of her work that by 
"classical Sanskrit theater" Wulff has in mind some notion 
of the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta. By maintaining this 
direction in her approach, however, Wulff directly collides 
with RUpa's Bhakti-rasamyta-sindhu, as she herself notices. 
She writes: 
In view of the fundamentally dramatic structure of 
Rupa's theory of bhaktirasa, one would expect him 
to give great importance to dramas representing 
the eternal 1fla. It is therefore startling to 
discover his only explicit statement about the 
devotional value of drama and poetry: _. : 
When love (rati) has newly dawned in a 


devotee of Hari, poetry and drama are 
efficacious in making: [Krsna and all 


l5ponna Wulff, Drama as a Mode of Religious Realization 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1977), pp. 44-45. 
l6tpid., pp. 71-72. 
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associated with him] the vibhadvas [and 
other dramatic elements that combine to 
produce rasa]. Good devotees, [how- 
ever, ] taste rasa at the slightest 
mention of Hari; for this, the power of 
their love (rati) alone is sufficient 
cause. 
Taken at face value, this statement seems to 
minimize or even deny the devotional value of 
drama and poetry, for all but the beginner on the 
path of bhakti. 
Wulff at this point might have realized that something was 
wrong with the assumptions she had brought to Rpa's theory. 
Instead she says: “Yet such an interpretation is con- 
tradicted by the sheer weight of the evidence for RUpa's 
valuing of both poetry and drama,"18 and proceeds to burden 
us, throughout the rest of her second chapter, with that 
sheer weight. She concludes: 
In the light of the material that we have just 
surveyed, which demonstrates unequivocally that 
drama lies at the very heart of Gaudtya Vaignava 
devotion, especially as that devotion has been 
interpreted and shaped by RUpa‘s theory, it seems 
utterly inconceivable that RUpa would limit the 
significance of drama to mere beginners. 
Yet ROpa does say, and not just once, that drama and poetry 
are not the causes of the experience of sacred rapture 
(bhakti-rasa).29 such a statement would be unthinkable in a 


follower of Abhinavagupta because, though drama and poetry 


l7tpid., p. 71. 
18qpid. 


19Tpid., p. 88. 


2@Rupa Gosvamin, Bhekts: Seaaece es nan at 2.5.99-91 
and again at 2.5.96-97. 
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are not causes of rasa, in .Abhinavagupta's view, they are 
still the necessary and only eontedxts in which aesthetic 
rapture can arise. ?1 | | 

If Abhinavagupta's aesthetic has failed to show kinship 
with ROpa's sacred aesthetic, what other possible sources. 
are there? Is it true that Sanskrit aesthetics is synonym- 
ous with the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta and his followers? 
These are the questions that must be asked if one wants to 
find a perspective that does justice to RUpa's theory. 
Abhinava's commentary on the rasa~sUtra of the Natya-&astra 
makes it clear that, before him, there were a number of 
writers who had different theories on rasa. Did any of 
these theorists establish traditions that wuryied Abhi- 
nava's critique and partial absorption of their views? The 
predominating view among many scholars is that Abhinava- 
gupta's discussion of rasa in his commentary on the Natya- 
$dastra, which pointed out the shortcomings in his predeces- 
sor's characterizations of rasa, brought the eventual end to 
their lines of thought. After Abhinava, a writer named 
Mahimabhatta wrote the Vyakti-viveka, in which he leveled an 
attack on the concept of dhvani (suggestion) so essential to 
Abhinava's understanding of rasa. Mahimabhatta sought to 
replace dhvani as the vehicle for the expression of rasa 


with anumadna (inference), and thus represented a divergent 


2lon the causality of the play with respect to rasa see 
Gerow's discussion in “Rasa as a Category of Literary 
Criticism," pp. 237-238. 
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current. In addition, there is Dhanafijaya, whose work on 
dramaturgy called the DaS&a-rUpaka views rasa in a different’ 
way than does Abhinava. Furthermore, Ripa cites this text 
on at least one occasion and, as we shall see, appears to 
have taken some aspects of his system from it. Did any of 
these writers, however, exert a major influence on Ripa's 
thinking? None of them appears to have established strong 
traditions in the sense of a corpus of texts and writers 
that have accepted and developed their ideas. 

Gerow has suggested another possibility: "What we find 
is almost a literal return to the form of BKRPAcA tS original 
dramatic criticism. "22 He, thus, regards RUpa's thought as 
a revival of Bharata's (the Nadtya-Sastra's) aesthetic. It 
is true that ROpa quotes Bharata a number of times in his 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-nflamani and expresses. 
his ideas on rasa in a way that is more in agreement with 
Bharata's more simple and straightforward aesthetic. Rupa 
also sees an opposition between Bharata, whom he calls the 
muni (sage), and VigSvanaitha, the author of the Sadhitya- 
darpana, and’ claims sympathy with the view of the former.23- 
Nevertheless, most of the verses that he attributes to 
Bharata cannot be found in the extant versions of Bharata's 
Natya-Sadstra. What is more, some deatrinee Ave ascribed to 


Bharata that are patently anachronistic, such as doctrines 


22Tbid., p. 241. 


23ROQpa, N&tya-candrika, verses 1 and 2. 
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27 
of generalization (sddhadrantkrti) and of the excellence of . 
extra-marital love. 24 | 
Some other scholars have offered the interesting ~ 
suggestion that ROpa and the other Vaisnava aesthetic 
writers were more directly influenced by the rasa theory of 
Bhoja, king of Dhara in Malwar (R&jasthadna). Bhoja (11th 
century) was a younger. contemporary of Abhinavagupta and 
pags Pengently developed a bce f Of the nature of rasa which 
is quite different, one. might® even say radically different, 
from Abhinava's. His influence seems to have been felt 
mostly in South India, and ‘one can even. discern what might 
be loosely called a tradition of works and thinkers who have 
developed his ideas. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya in his 
' ground-breaking essay on the topic, concluded: 
Whatever be the importance of Bhoja as an author- 
ity on Sanskrit poetics, he has thus been cited or 
referred to by East Indian writers on this subject 
continuously from the 12 century onwards as late 
as the sixteenth century. ... Indeed it is a fact 
that Bengal writers paid less heed to very many of 
the accepted views of the early Kasmir poeticists. 
on the postie of rasa than to the contribution of 
Bhoja.2 
Here again, however, we are faced with the puzzling fact 
that ROpa does not quote Bhoja even once. As mentioned 
earlier, ROpa was fond of a work that shows some of Bhoja's 
24See ROpa Gosvadmin Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu, 2. 5. 193. and 
Ujjvala-nftlamani, 1.20. 
25sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, "Bhoja's Rasa-ideology and 
its Influence on Bengal Rasa-sastra," Journal of the 


Oriental Institute (University of Baroda ) 13, no. 2 (Decem- 
ber, 1963): 196-19. 
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influence, the Rasaryava-sudhakara by Simhabhtpala, a 14th 
century South Indian king of Karnatak. Rpa's remarks about 
this work reveal that he was fond of it.26 another work 
which was strongly influenced by Bhoja and which was popular 
in Bengal since the 12th century is the Agni Purana. Ripa 
quotes verses from the section of this Pur&na that deals 
with aesthetics and literary criticism (chapters 337 to 348) 
at least once as well.27 

Another scholar, S.N. Ghosal Sastri, has developed the 
idea that there were two separate rasa traditions in India, 
which he calls the mono-rasa and the multi-rasa streams, or 
alternately the Neo-rasa and the Scholastic-rasa schools. 
He places RUpa in the mono-rasa stream and relates him to a 
tradition of earlier writers which features Bhoja as its 
most prominent member. He says: 

In ROpa Gosvamin's Rhetorics, the direct influence 

of Bharata, Dhanafijaya, Saradatanaya, SingabhtpSla 

etc. [is] marked clearly; but his indebtedness to 

Bhojadeva's Sryfigdra-prakaSa is more prominent. 
Thus, a distinction is made between those who claim that 
there are many rasas and those who say that there is only 
one rasa which appears in ai stevent forms. The aesthetics 
of Abhinavagupta and his followers fall into the first 


group, and those of Bhoja, Saradatanaya (13th century), and 


26Rupa, Ndtaka-candrikd, verse l. 
27RUpa, Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 2.1.15. 


28s.N. Ghosal Sastri, Rasacandrika & Studies in Divine 
Aesthetics (Santiniketan: Visva-bharati, 1974), p. 42. 
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ROpa fall into the second. Though both Sivaprasad Bhatta- 
charyya'and S.N. Ghosal Sastri tend to dissolve the dif- 
ferences between the various theories that postulate a 
single rasa, it is important to keep in mind that, according 
to some writers, the only rasa is pathetic rapture (karuna); 
according to some, it is the rapture of astonishment 
(adbhuta also camatkara); according to others, it is the 
peaceful rapture (Santa) and, finally, according to some, it 
is erotic rapture (&rfigdra). These represent different 
views of what is essential in the aesthetic experience ade 
cannot be unreflectively collapsed into each other. In 
other words, there is not one tradition that advocates a 
single rasa aesthetic, put Seyerat of then. Among these 
various views, Bhoja's view takes engtio rapture ( $rfigdra) 
as the essential rasa a identifies all the ‘other rasas as 
variations or instances of it.2? Considering the centrality 
of erotic rapture for ROpa ' s sacred. aesthetic, the sugges- 
tion that Bhoja has been a major influence on his thought 
seems extremely plausible. | 

Thus, it appears that both of the opinions that have 
informed studies of Sanskrit aesthetics are questionable. 
Perhaps. alongside the tradition that eventually became 
dominant there were other vibrant aesthetic traditions that 


exerted much more influence for much longer than previously 


29Bhoja, Sarasvatt-kapthabharaga, ed. by Anundoram 
Barooah (Gauhati: Publication Board, Repr. 1969), Se 33, De 
246. 
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has been thought, one of the chief among which was that of 
Bhojaraja, and perhaps Abhinavagupta's tradition was not as 
widely and evenly spread aeoearly. as has been thought. 

In spite ae tile dieecuerae opinions of the two schol- 
ars, Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya and S.N. Ghosal Sastri, the 
general outlook of scholars in the field has remained 
unchanged. De, giving full voice to the bias that first 
drew scholarly attention to Abhinavagupta and his tradition, 
categorically dismisses Bhojaraja and those whose theories 
resemble his from the realm of aesthetics altogether. He 
Says, referring to Bhoja, the Agni Purana, Bhoja's fol- 


lowers, and Rapa: 


With the exception of the Ujjvala-ntlamani, which 
attempts to bring erotico-religious ideas to bear upon 
the general theme of Rasa, these specialized treatises 
have, however, very little importance from the specula- 
‘tive point of view; and as they belong properly to the 
province of Erotics rather than Poetics, treatment of 
them should be sought elsewhere. 


In the concluding chapter of this study I will attempt to 
characterize the peculiar orientation of Western aesthetics 
that is behind such an exclusion. 

‘Another important study of Raopa's sacred aesthetic is 


David Haberman's Acting as a Way of Salvation: Ragdanuga 


30pe, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 2:268. 
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Bhakti SSdhana.31 Noting the suggestions of Bhattacharyya 
and Ghosal Sastri, he writes: 

Abhinava's influence should not, however, be 

overestimated; other influences were equally 

strong (e.g., Bhoja and ViSvanatha). Furthermore, 

in comparing the religio-aesthetic theories of 

Ripa and Abhinava, there are fundamental differ- 

ences which must be accounted for.32: 
Haberman, then, sees the influences of Abhinava and Bhoja on 
ROpa as equally important. He never mentions what exactly 
Bhoja contributed to the aesthetics of ROpa, however, nor 
does he give us any hint as to what are the fundamental 
differences between RUpa and Abhinavagupta that must be 
accounted for. Haberman, presumably, wants to say that Rapa 
received from. Bhoja the ideas of the centrality of erotic 
rapture (Srfgdra) and of the possibility that an actor may 
experience rasa in a drama, this latter idea being essential . 
to Haberman's thesis. The former idea has already been 
suggested and seems quite plausible. The suggestion that an 
actor in Bhoja's aesthetic can experience rasa is misleading 
and perhaps even incorrect. — Bhoja, while not denying the 
possibility, never affirms the point. For him, the primary 
locus of the experience of rasa is the original model for 
the play and not the actor. | | 

31paviad Haberman, Acting as a Way of Salvation: 
Ragdnuga Bhakti Sadhana (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1984). A revision of this work has recently been 
published by Oxford Press (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1988) a ; 


32Tpid., p. 135. 


ra 
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Unfortunately, Haberman does not specify how Abhi- 
navagupta has influenced Ripa either, except in suggesting 
that some of the terminology RUpa uses such as camatkdra 
(astonishment), etc. was derived from him. These terms, 
however, were part of the common language of aesthetics and 
of poetry itself and need not be taken, contrary to Gnoli, 
as the technical or specialized terms found in Abhinava's 
thought. | 

From these preliminary reflections, it is evident that 
the problem of placing RUpa in his sce ue seoneRE is far 
from resolved. I shall argue that Ropa was more influenced 
by Bhoja and his South (nats Hel ioweEs than by Abhinava- 
gupta, in spite of Masson and patwardnaas "but we think his 
[Abhinavagupta's] influence is quite clear." The footnote 
they provide for that statement merely leads us to a verse 
in which RUpa claims that Krsna is established as the 
highest divinity by means of rasa.33 Nothing about the 
wanes indicates whether this is rasa as Abhinava understood 
it or rasa as Bhoja understood it. In order to gain, 
therefore, a better understanding of Rpa's sacred aesthetic 
and its culmination in sacred erotic rapture (madhura- 
bhakti-rasa), we must take a deeper look into its roots via 
a more detailed study of the aesthetic theories of Abhi- 


navagupta and Bhoja and their respective traditions. 


33ROpa, Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu, 1.2.59, p.53. 
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AESTHETIC RAPTURE (RASA) 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE BEGINNINGS OF RASA THEORY 


The development of the concept of rasa (aesthetic 
rapture) forms a long and fascinating chapter in the 
intellectual history of ancient and medieval India. Rasa 
has roots extending far back into’ the early religious, 
philosophical and scientific speculations of ANeLane India, 
back at least to the earliest Upanisads (8th cent.-2nd cent. 
B.C.) and to the early medical toate. tava Sede. encvee 
cent. A.D.). The word rasa, which has among its numerous 
meanings "sap," "juice" and "Liquid," and, by extension, 
"“flavor,".pleasure" and “essence,” is used extensively in 
both the Ch&ndogya and Taittirtya Upanigads. | In the 
Chandogya (1.1, for instance) rasa primarily means "es- 
sence," while in the Taittirfya it mena in some cases, 
“essence” and, in others, "flavor" (at 2.7.2, for instance) 
and is closely: associated with delight (dnanda). “Even 
though the rasa mentioned in the Upanisads is not aesthetic 
rapture in its later, technical sense, such a noes. rela- 


tionship exists between these usages that later writers on 


34 
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aesthetics were able without much difficulty to read into 
the Upanigadic texts the rasa of aesthetics. 

After rasa emerges as an aesthetic concept, it evolves: 
in very complex ways. The earliest discussion of. rasa as an_ 
aesthetic term is in the dramaturgical text, the Natya- 
Sastra attributed to Bharata, which, in the form we have it 
today, dates from the Ath. or Sth ¢énturies’ A.D.2 Rasa, 
then, first emerged as an aesthetic principle in connection 
with drama. Within drama, however, it is most closely 
connected with the poetic aspects of drama.3 As we find it 
in the N&tya-Sastra, the rasa aesthetic possesses a high 
degree of sophistication and complexity, replete with a 
technical terminology and an established canon of moods and 
emotions. The Natya-&astra apparently had a number of early 


commentaries, all of which have been lost with the exception 


lthe often quoted passage from the Taittirlya Upanigad 
(2.7): raso vai sah rasaih hyevadyam labdhvdnandt bhavati, “He 
is indeed rasa. Having obtained rasa, this one becomes 
joyful," was first quoted by the 14th century writer on 
poetics, ViévegSvara in his Camatkadra-candrika (Delhi: 
Meharchand Lachhmandas, 1972), p. 107. 


2The N&tya-Sastra of Bharata has been published in 
numerous editions and translations. See the bibliography 
for the most important of these. All references in the 
following footnotes will be to the second edition of the 
text published in the Gaekwad's oriental series, number 36 
edited by K. S. Ramaswami (Baroda, India: Oriental: In- 
stitute, 1927-1956). - 


3ipid., p. 345. The rasas are often referred to as 
kadvyadrtha, “poetic content or import." 


i 
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of parts of that of Abhinavagupta (18th cent. A.D.).4 
Fortunately, we know something about these earlier commen- 
tators' views from references to them in his commentary. 
The Ssetioh of Abhinava's commentary on the rasa-sttra of 
the Natya-Sastra, for instance, contains, in addition to his 
own interpretation of the process of rasa realization, Z 
record of the attempts of some of his predecessors to 
clarify the concept of rasa found in the text.5 Abhinava-— 
gupta's commentary, therefore, is an invaluable document for 
reconstructing the middle period (4th cent.-19th cent. A.D.) 
of the development of the conception of rasa, although it 
does not throw much light on the earliest period of the rasa 
aesthetic.6 

Aside from its development as a defining characteristic 
of drama, rasa also entered the realm of poetics at an early 
period. The first writer on poetics whose works have 
‘survived is Bhamaha (7th-8th cents.), who treated rasa as a 
variety of figure of speech (rasavad-alahkadra).’ The next 


4tncluded in the Gaekwad' s eviencal series edition of 
the Naitya-Sastra. 


a 


SAbhinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatt on _Natya-éastra 6.32, 
pp. 272-287. 


San attempt has been made. to trace the development of 
rasa from early Buddhist philosophy and Ayurvedic medical 
theory in a poorly written book called Aesthetic Enjoyment 
by R. K. Sen (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1966). 


7Bhamaha, Kavyalanhkara, edited and Cranelated by Pp. V. 


Naganatha Sastry, 2nd. ed. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1978), 3.6, p. 55. 
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major writer on poetics, Dandin (8th cent.), followed 
Bhamaha's treatment of rasa.8 Hence, they dia not regard 
rasa as an essential component of the beauty or desirability 
of poetry. Rudrata (9th cent.), however, laid nope Sanaeie 
on rasa, insisting that it be a part of the experience of. 
all poetic works .9 | 

With Anandavardhana (9th cent.) rasa gained a eel cana 
central place in poetic theory, however. In his Dhvany4loka 
he forged a relationship between rasa and another concept 
that had gained favor = among theorists oe poetics, the 
concept of dhvani, or the suggestive power ‘of language. 10 
Anandavardhana put forward dhvani. as a semantic power of 
language, distinct from denotation (abhidhs), that predomin- 
ates in fine poetry.1! - Dhvani, therefore, became recognized 


as the essence of poetry and rasa, as dhvani's primary 


8pandin, Kadvyddar&Sa, edited by K. R. Potdar, 2nd ed. 


(Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1978), 2.5, 
p- 115. : 


9Rudrata, Kadvydlankdra (Delhi: Mottldla Ban&drastdasa, 
1983), 12.1-2, pp. 149-158. He makes rasa the character- 
istic of poetry that distinguishes it from other kinds of 
treatises (&&stra). For him, it is primarily a sugar 
coating for the more serious matters of learning, however. 


19Xnandavardhana's Dhvanydloka has been published in 

several editions with the commentary of Abhinavagupta, the 
Dhvanydloka-locana, and one or two sub-commentaries. See 
the bibliography for the most important editions. The 
references in this study are to the edition with Bengali 
translation of Subodhacandra Senagupta.and K&ltpada Bhatta- 
cdrya in Bengali script, 2nd ed. (Kalakat&: E. Mukharjt 
aydnda Kom Pr&h Lih, 1986) unless otherwise noted. - 


llipid., 1.4, pp. 14-24. 
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variety, became the highest criterion of fine poetry. 
Hence, rasa became an aesthetic determinant of both drama 
and poetry. The appearance of the rasa-dhvani school, as it 
has been called, marked an important new development (and a 
departure from the older traditions) in the history of the 
idea of rasa, especially when, a century later, it found its 
_most powerful formulation in the commentaries of Abhinava- 
gupta on the Na&tya-Sastra and Anandavardhana's Dhvanyda- 
loka.!2 ‘thus, Abhinavagupta's works are valuable not only 
for understanding the history of rasa as an aesthetic 
concept, but also because of the particular interpretation 
of the concept of rasa that they contain. 

A rich tradition of rasa aesthetics, which drew its 
inspiration largely from Abhinavagupta's works, developed 
over the succeeding sencuriee:. The primary vehicle of this 
tradition was the K&vya~-prakaSa of Mammata Bhatta (12th 
cent.) and its long and voluminous commentarial tradition.13 
This tradition eventually became recognized as the central 
(or classical) tradition of Sanskrit aesthetics throughout 
India and survived as a creative intellectual force, at 


least among the learned, until long after its last great 


12aphinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatt and Dhvanydloka-~locana. 
l3see §S.K. De's digéuseion of the commentarial tradi- 


tion in his History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1:156-177. For the 
major editions of the Kavya-prakaga, see the bape osEaehye 
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reformulation by Jagann&tha Panditaraja (17th cent.).14 
Though this tradition of aesthetic thought underwent a 
number of changes and developments, a recognizably unitary 
manner of understanding the aesthetic experience as rasa has 
persisted within it. Characteristically, this tradition 
emphasized, as we shall see in more detail later, contempla- 
tion (bha&vana), the non-affective awareness of emotion in 
the process of aesthetic enjoyment.15 

Of the several writers outside the influence of the 
rasa-dhvani school, challenging or teaching views other than 
those of Abhinavagupta, one of the most important and 
innovative thinkers among them was King Bhoja of Dhara. 16 
He lived and ruled in what is now called Rajasthan at 
approximately the same time as Abhinavagupta (1@th-1lth 
cents.).17 fThough:he claimed originality for his rasa 
theory, Bhoja, nevertheless, cited the earlier Kavyddarga of 

14Jagann&tha's work is called the Rasa-gafg&dhara, 
which was never completed. For the major editions of this 
important work, see the bibliography. 

15Jagannatha's statement: tadavacchinne bhavanavisegah, 
"a particular sort of contemplation characterized by that. 
(i-e., a peculiar quality of astonishment belonging to joy 
which is attested by experience)," is an excellent -charac- 
terization of the position of the tradition coming from 
Abhinavagupta. See the Rasa-ganhgddhara, (Delhi: Motilal’ 
Banarsidass, Repr. 1983), p. 5. 

16other writers who occupy this category are Dhanafijaya 
(9th cent., DaSartpaka), Kuntaka (9th-18th cents., Vakrokti- - 
jtvita) and Mahima Bhatta (llth cent., Vyakti-viveka). 

17De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1:136-148. He was 


apparently a younger contemporary of Abhinavagupta, but 
never refers to his works. 
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Dandin as the source of his rasa aesthetic and set forth the 


key points of his theory on the basis of an interpretation 
of a single verse of Dandin's work .18 

The main vehicles of Bhoja's weerneeie Gere his 
Sarasvatti-kanthabharana ana Syigdra-prakaéa. The Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana is the shorter and earlier of these works and 
seems to have enjoyed a high degree of popularity while the 
second, much larger work has. barely survived. These works 
exerted a great influence on the section of the Agni Pursga 
on poetics (chapters 337-347) and on the Bh&va-prak&éana of 
$aradatanaya (13th cent.), both of which in turn, especially 
the Agni Purdna, played a major role in spreading Bhoja's 


influence to other parts of India.1l9 


The Agni Purdna may have been given its final form in 


18pandin, Kadvydlafkara, 2.275, p. 257. Abhinavagupta 
suggests in his commentary | on the rasa-sUtra (Abhinava- 
bhadratt, p. 272) that the views of an earlier commentator on 
the N& named Bhatta Lollata should be associated with those 
of Dandin and refers to their viewpoint as that of the 
ancients (cirantana). Bhoja's thought, in which their line 
of thinking is developed, might, therefore, be associated 
with an ancient tradition, the writings of the earliest 
representatives of which (besides Dandin and Bhatta Lollata) 
are now lost to us. Bhoja's role, like Abhinavagupta's in 
the rasa-dhvani school, was to give this understanding of 
rasa a more sophisticated and cohesive shape. V. Raghavan, 
however, disagrees with the idea of a separate and ancient 
tradition and argues for Bhoja's originality in formulating . 


his aesthetics. See his Bhoja'‘s Srhgira PrakaSa (Madras: 
Punarvasu, 1963), p. 713. 


19Raghavan believes that the author of the section on 


poetics in the Agni Purana borrowed from Bhoja and not the 
other way around. See his Bhoja's Srngdra Prakdfa, p. 713. 
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Bengal in the 12th century, 2% and its section on poetics had 
its greatest influence in Bengal, eastern Bihar and Orissa. 
Being part of a Purana, it gained an aura of authority that 
superceded even that of its sources, the works of Bhoja, 
Mammata and many of the other writers on Literary criticism. 
Its authority even came to equal, in those parts of India, 
that of Bharata, the writer of the Natya-Sastra who was con- 
sidered by almost all traditions to be a divinely inspired 
sage (muni). Consequently, aHetaS. anPidence: through the 
pureoss became strong in Bengal and its contiguous regions. 
His influence also seems to have been strong in central 
regions of South India such as Andhra and Karnataka ($ara- 
daitanaya, who develops Bhoja's idea of rasa, was either from 
Madras or Andhra). The writers of the 13th and 14th 
centuries from those areas, Vidyadhara (Orissa) and Vidya- 
nitha (Andhra), were conversant. with his eieue. though they 
tended to favor the ideas of the Kavya-prakaf&a. Viévegvara 
(14th cent., Andhra) was influenced by Bhoja’ as was, though 
to a lesser degree, his royal patron, Sithhabhtpala. 
Consequently, a tradition, though weaker and less well 
defined than that of the followers of Abhinavagupta, 


‘developed around Bhoja' 8 thought that lasted into the 16th 


20see S. M. Bhattacharyya, The Alamkara-section of the 
Agni~purdna, (Calcutta: Firma. _KLM Private Limited, 1976), p.. 
135. Bhattacharyya suggests,’ on the basis of the fact. that 
most of the surviving mss. of the text are found are in the 
Bengali script, that the Purdna was written in Bengal. 
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century. 21 This tradition, in contrast to Abhinavagupta's 
tradition, emphasized the aesthetic experience as feeling, 
in reaching which the contemplative, non-affective awareness 
of emotion must be transcended. 22 

This, then, is a brief overview of the two most 
important currents of rasa aesthetics for this study: these 
of AGheHavagupea and of Bhoja.23 In order to demonstrate 


that Bhoja's tradition more profoundly influenced Rpa's 
: 4 


2lghoja's influence among commentators, however, has 
not yet been fully determined. Important commentators on 
works of poetry and drama such as Mallindtha and his son, 
Kumarasvamin, both from Andhra, were converse with Bhoja's 
works. 


220ne of Bhoja's verses in his. bpigara-praktte typifies 
this understanding: 


yo bhdvandpatham atitya vivartananah 
svdhankytau hrdi param svadate raso ‘sau 


That is rasa which, rising pavend the path of con- 
templation, is only tasted in the identifying heart. 


The important point here is the shift of emphasis from the 
"head" and its understanding to the "heart" and its feeling. 


Bhoja, Srhigdra-prakadSa (Mysore: G Sreenivasa Josyer, 1963), 
2:436. ; 


23The important 14th century text by Viévan&tha 
(Orissa), called the Sa&hitya-darpana, does not fit well into 
either of these two traditions. It shows instead some 
characteristics of both, though the influences of Abhi-~- 
navagupta and the K&vya-prakd&a are more pronounced. This 
text may represent the outcome of a period of Bhoja's 
influence on Abhinavagupta's tradition, perhaps by means of 
the Agni Purdga and some of the other texts mentioned above. 
As a result, it occupies a place of special interest in the 
history of Sanskrit aesthetics and, along with Vigsvanatha's 
commentary on the Kadvya-prakaSa, deserves special considera- 
tion. I will look more closely at it in discussing ROpa's © 


aesthetics and its relationship to Vigvan&atha's thought in 
the next chapter. 
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aesthetics, it is necessary to probe’ more ‘deeply into both 
and compare them in more detail with Ropa's. Since it would 
be pointless, if not impossible, to discuss here all of the 
aspects of. rasa aesthetics in these writers, my ineentions 
instead, is to focus on a few central issues. After giving 
a general secon’ of the theories of each of the three 
thinkers, four questions will be posed and a comparison of 
the answers to these questions will highlight the similari- 
ties and differences among the three conceptions of rasa. 
The esate questions are: what is rasa, how is rasa aroused, _ 
what is the relationship between rasa and bhdva (quotidian 
emotion) and finally who experiences rasa? As a final 
component of this study, some of the important implications 
of each aesthetic position will be discussed. Before one 
can begin an examination of the thought of Abhinavagupta, 
Bhoja, or RUpa, however, end must start at the beginning, 
with the rasa theory of the Natya-bastra, since it forms the 
common foundation upon which, or in opposition to which, all 


later ideas of rasa were constructed. 9 =" : 


Rasa in the Natya-Sastra 
The task of isolating a consistent conception of rasa 
from the statements of the Na&tya-Sastra is not an easy one, 
because it appears to be a composite text, an amalgamation 
of, perhaps, several earlier texts that do not necessarily | 


agree with each other. Consequently, it is full of conflict. 
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and confusion. Abhinavagupta's commentary provides us with 
invaluable assistance in understanding the Na&tya-Sastra, and 
yet its strong stance in favor of one of the traditions of 
interpretation tends, in some cases, to obscure other ways 
of understanding the text. Furthermore, Abhinava's commen- 
tary does not seem to have played an important role in the 
history of the interpretation of the Nitya-Sastra itself, 
because it was nearly lost, surviving only in a couple of 
manuscripts and then in a fragmentary and most corrupt 
form.24 The Natya-Sastra, however, has survived in numerous 
manuscripts. Thus, in certain areas, many if not most of 
those who studied the Nadtya-Sastra, including Ripa Gosvamin, 
did so without the help of his commentary. On the other 
hand, there appear to have been other interpretive tradi- 
tions, perhaps only oral. ones, which, unfortunately, are not 
available to us today in their entirety.25 In view of these 
considerations and limitations, the discussion of the Ndadtya- 
astra that follows will depend primarily on a close reading 
of the text, using Abhinava's commentary sparingly and 

24aphinavagupta's commentaries probably did not survive 
well because of the popularity of Mammata's Kadvya-prakdga, | 
which systematized and made easily available the most 
salient points of his thought. 

25sitthabhtpala's use of the word bharatfya (coming from 
or belonging to Bharata) to name a mode of interpretation of 
the rasa process different from Abhinavagupta's indicates 
the existence of at least one tradition of interpretation of 
Bharata's Na&dtya-Sastra that was separate from that of 
Abhinava and also suggests that Abhinava's view was not. 


consonant with that of Bharata. See Simhabhtpdla's 
Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, p. 104. 
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appealing to surviving characterizations of other inter- 
pretations whenever they are available. 

The topic of rasa appears in the sixth sheave: of the 
Natya-Sastra and is followed by a discussion of bhava, or 
enacted emotion, in the seventh chapter. . The first five 
chapters of the text contain the mythological accounts of 
the origin of drama, descriptions of ene warious kinds of 
theater halls and of the ceremonies and performances to be 
carried out before a dramatic pigsencaeicn: The Bepoeieicn:. 
of drama per se actually begins with the discussion of rasa 
in sixth chapter. | 

After providing a digest of all the topics comprising 
dramaturgy, the discussion of rasa begins with an important 
introduction which conveys its central importance in drama: 
na hi rasad rte ka&cid arthah pravartate, "apart from the 
rasa, nothing (or, no meaning or puesase: actha); indeed, | 
exists (or, proceeds, commences, functions; pravartate) ."26 
The multivalent nature of the word artha in this statement, 
which may mean "thing, meaning, goal, object or wealth," 
allows this statement a wide and rich variety of interpreta- 


tions.27 Allowing for such a variety, this statement means 


26Bharata, N&tya-Sastra, p. 271. 


27artha is a word which encompasses many of the 
meanings of the English word "meaning" (i.e., semantic. 
meaning, value and intention) as well as a few more such as 
the "thing or object" to which a word or sentence refers. 
To add to the ambiguity of the statement, the use of artha 
may mean that rasa is itself either the only artha (in any 
of its senses) of drama or is essential to and guides the- 
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that the communication or arousal of rasa is the primary 
purpose of drama, provides drama, as a whole, with its value 
‘and regulates all of the other aspects of a dramatic 
production. Rasa is the “meaning" of drama in these senses. 
The generality of this statement implies, however, a 
relevance beyond just the topic of drama. It suggests the 
broader view that nothing in the world can exist or proceed 
without rasa, in the wider sense of "delight" which we saw 
in its Upanisadic usage, and that the same is true in the 
case of drama. Moreover, the importance of drama with 
respect to other fields of human endeavor and knowledge is 
located in its ability to supply mankind with one important 
form of rasa, aesthetic rasa, which nourishes the mind and 
heart as the rasa of food nourishes the body. 28 No doubt, 
the semantic breadth and richness of the statement was 
intentional and, when taken in its broader sense, it assumes 


the role of the auspicious invocation (mafhgala-vdkya) with 


operation of the other arthas that make up drama, depending 
on whether one takes the word pravartate in its static sense 
of “exists" or its active sense of "commences" or “func- 
tions." 


28with rasa afforded such an important and basic place 
in human existence, it is a small wonder that rasa assumed 
sacred or semi-sacred dimensions of value in the later 
traditions. Abhinavagupta's understanding of rasa as a 
partial revelation of self (atman), Bhoja's idea of rasa as 
a quality of self and RUpa's notion of rasa as the primary 
experience of God seem to resonate with this statement. 
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which most traditional Sanskrit treatises must begin. 29 In 
its present - location in the text, it plays the more practi- 
cal role of introducing the topic of rasa and sueei eying its 
being taken up first among all of the other topics of 
dramaturgy. 

Immediately following ene introductory statement is the 
rasa-stitra, a brief, apgrtnese statement encapsulating the 
theory. The rasa-sUtra is: vibhavadnubhdva-vyabhicari- 
sathyogad rasa-nigpattih, "from the union of the vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicarins, there is the production of 
rasa."39 The meaning of this statement has been debated for 
centuries: the purpose and meaning of the word "produced" 
(nigpatti), ‘the exact: nature of “union" and the curious 
absence of one of the main ingredients ae capa, the sthayi- 
bhava or primary emotion, for ‘instance. Since none of the 
rasa theories we want to compare can pesundeestoua unless 
these technical terms, vibhdvas, etc. are first explained, a 


discussion of them now in the context of their earliest 


29Tt is a longstanding practice among writers of works 
in Sanskrit to begin with an auspicious invocation (mangala- 
vakya). It was believed that such beginnings remove any 
obstacles that might be standing in the way of the comple- 
tion of the work. Often times these auspicious invocations 
also set forth the topic of the work. In case where there 
does not seem to be an explicit auspicious invocation for a 
work, the statement of topic was often interpreted, by the 
work's scholiasts, as one. A classic example of this is 
found in the Brahma-sttra, which begins with the words 
athadto brahma-jijfhdsa, "now, therefore, inquiry into 
Brahman." Some. commentators have gone to great lengths to 
interpret the word "now" as the auspicious invocation. : 


39pharata, N&tya-Sastra, p. 272. 
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appearance in the history of the theory of rasa is useful. 

The technical terms, vibhava, etc., which are discussed 
in the seventh chapter of the N&tya-Sastra, are best 
Snduesesea by means of an example that resembles a standard 
one in poetic texts. When, in a play or poem, a young man 
and a young woman are depicted in a rouantie, eeterag such as 
a moonlit garden, when they cast furtive glances at and 
tremble on touching each other and when other fleeting 
emotions such as shyness, euphoria or jealousy are portrayed 
in them, sensitive members of the audience "taste" the 
emotion connected with all of these characteristics. Their 
enjoyment or "tasting" of that emotion is called rasa in the 
Natya-Sastra. In this example, the emotion tasted is 
amorous love (rati) and che name given to its tasting is 
$rfgdra, which I translate as “erotic rapture." 

In this example, the young man and woman as well as the 
moonlit garden are technically called vibhadvas. Vibhavas 
(translated as "determinants" by some)31 are the Characters, _ 
objects or settings that make the minds of members of the 

' audience aware of a particular emotion. The Nadtya-&astra 
says: 


Now from where does the name vibhdva come? It is said 


that vibhdvas are objects of cognition. It synonyms 
are "cause" (kdrana), “instrumental cause" (nimitta) 
and "logical cause" (hetu). Since verbal, physical, 


31g. K. Bhat, Rasa Theory (Baroda: M.S, University of 
Baroda, 1984), p. 8 and R. Gnoli, The Aesthetic Experience 
according to Abhinavagupta, 2nd. ed. (Varanasi: The 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1968), p. 25. 
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and mental enactments are caused or made known 

(vibhadvyante) by this, it is called vibhadva, for "to be) 

caused" (vibhdvita) has no other meaning than "to be 

cognized" (vijfidta). On this point there is a verse: 

"Since many objects, whose support is verbal or 

physical enactment, are made known by this, it is 

called vibhava. ' 
The idea emerges here that the vibhadvas provide the matter 
or content of a particular drama: the time, Place and. 
. Characters on which the acting rests and thus delimits what 
sort of rasa will developed. This part of a dramatic 
production is primarily the realm of the playwright. 

The enacting of physical, mental or verbal actions 
either of a premeditated or spontaneous sort (i.e., the 
sittvika-bhavas, which will be discussed later), such as 
might arise, in the example above, out of a couple's 
feelings for each other in the real world, like the furtive 
glances and trembling, are called anubhadvas (translated as 
"consequents").33 The N&tya-Sastra says about these: 

‘Where does the.-name anubhava come from? It is said. 
that by means of it representation (abhinaya), accom- 
plished either verbally, physically, or mentally, 
becomes perceptible (anubhavyate) . On this point there 
is a verse: ‘Because the meaning becomes perceptible by 
verbal and physical enactment, it (the enactment), 
being combined with the. branches, limbs and sub-limbs, 
is remembered as anubhdva. 

The anubhdvas, being apparently the same.as the acting of — 


the actors through dialogue, physical action or concentra- - 


32Bharata, Nadtya-Sdastra, pp. 346-7. 


33g. K. Bhat, Rasa Theory, p. 8 and R. Gnoli, The 
Aesthetic Experience according to Abhinavagupta, p. 25. 


34Bharata, N&tya-$astra, p. 347. 
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tion of mind, add the dimension of direct perception 
(anubhavana) to the audience's experience of the primary 
emotion (sth&yin), giving an impression of the emotion's 
presence in the actors. This is realm shared by the 
playwright, the director and the actor. Here the involve- 
ment of the audience goes beyond. simply knowing or cognizing 
(vijnana) the context of a primary emotion, which is the 
result of the action of the vibhadvas, to directly perceiving 
(anubhavana) it through the acting of the actors. 

Other transitory emotions, such as the shyness, 
euphoria or jealousy in this example, which act to enhance 
Or adorn the primary emotions, are called vyabhicdrins 
("transients").35 Again the N&tya-Sastra: 

Now we shall explain the vyabhicarins. Here it is 

asked: where does the name vyabhicdrin come from? It 

is said that these two: vi and abhi are the prefixes 
and car, in the sense of motion, is the verbal root. 

Since they move towards the rasas in a variety of ways, 

they are vyabhicdrins. In a dramatic performance the 

vyabhicdrins, endowed with speech, physical action and 
mental concentration, lead the rasas. Here it is 

asked: how do they lead? It is replied that this is a 

conclusion from the world: as the sun leads this day or 

asterism. Nor does it (the sun) lead by the arms or 
shoulders. Rather, this is well known in the world: as 


this sun leads [or brings on] the asterism or the day, 


in the same way are these vyabhicdrins to be under- 
stood. 


The idea here is that the vyabhicdrins introduce or bring on 
the rasas as the sun brings on the day or a new asterism. 


In practical terms they lend strength, variety, beauty and 


35mMy own translation following Gnoli and Bhat. 


36Bharata, N&tya~Sastra, pp. 355-56. 
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authenticity to the impressions of the primary emotions. 


created by the vibhadvas and anubhavas in drama. When all of. | 


these are presented together in a play or a poem, the 
audience has an Opportunity to enjoy a primary emotion, 
technically called. the sthayin or sthayibhava, and its: 
enjoyment of that emotion is called rasa, aesthetic rapture. 
Surprisingly, however, the sthayin is not mentioned ih he 
rasa-sttra, as we have seen. This fact becomes more 
problematic when the Natya-Sastra suggests in another place 
that the sthSyins are part of the process: 
As flavors in sweetmeats, etc. are achieved by means of 
molasses, substances, extracts and herbs, so too, . 
endowed. with various bhadvas (the vibhdvas, etc.), the 
sthadyibhavas achieve the state of rasa-hood. 37 
The Natya-Sastra recognizes eight sthayibhavas:. amorous 
love (rati), laughter (hasa), sadness (Soka), ‘anger 
(krodha), courage (utsdaha), fear (bhaya), disgust (jugups3) 
and wonder (vismaya).38 these correspond to the aigne 
rasas: eros (Srfigara), comedy (hasya), compassion (karuga), 
fury (raudra), heroism (vtra), horror (bhaydnaka) , revulsion 
(bfbhatsa) and astonishment (adbhuta). Some recensions of 
the text and Abhinavagupta in his commentary39 add a ninth 
rasa sailed. Keawagtiiey (Santi) which correlates with a. 


sthayin called equanimity (Sama) or, ‘according to some, to 


37Ipid., Pp. 288. | 
38 Ibid., 6.17, p.267. 


39 Abhinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatf,. p. 332. 
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the vyabhicdrin indifference (nirveda) produced by knowledge 
“of the Truth which is ‘then promoted to the status of a 
sthayin. 49 

The text lists 33 vyabhicdrins (also called saficdrins) 

such as indifference (nirveda), torpor (gldni), suspicion 

(Sanka), etc. Each of these has a number of sub-varieties 

depending on the circumstances in which they arise.41 To 

the eight sthdyins and thirty-three vyabhicdrins, which are 
what would be considered passions or affects in the West, 

the Nadtya-Sastra adds eight more bhadvas called sattvika~ 

bhdvas. These are not actually feelings, but involuntary 

physical reactions that accompany some ccavinge, like tears, 

perspiration, noverpiletion, etc. These are closely 

associated with anubhavas because they, like other anu- 

bhadvas, are external expressions of internal feelings .42 


This brings the total’ number of bh&vas ‘to forty-nine 


49yatya-sastra, p-. 333-35. See also Mammata, Kdvya- 
prakaéa, edited with the commentary of Param&nada Cakra- 
vartin by Gaurtnatha §Sastrt (Vardnast: SampUrndnanda- 
samnskrtavigsvavidydlaya, 1976), 4.35, 1:129-38. 


4lpharata, Natya-Sastra, p- 268 and pp. 356-374. Fora 
translation of the complete list of vyabhicadrins see Masson 
and Patwardhan, Aesthetic Rapture, 1:44-45. 


42their inclusion in the enumeration of the Natya- 
S$astra (the other anubhdvas are not specifically noted or 
listed) and their name (sattvika-bhava) are problematic. 
Perhaps their inseparability from emotions, which lends the 
impression of genuineness to dramatic emotions, accounts for 
their emphasis in the text. The N&tya-Sastra derives the 
name sattvika from sattva which it defines as "the con- 
centrated mind." The s&ttvika-bhadvas are so named because 
they arise in the actors when their minds are concentrated 
on the roles they are playing (pp. 374-75). 


4 
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(excluding Sama, the emotion thought to Re the sthayin of 
Santi). The Natya-Sastra Beithee enumerates nor discusses 
at any length the vibhadvas or the other anubhavas because — 
these are felt to be part of everyone's. common knowledge. 43 
These concepts constitute the basic elements of the 
rasa theory. Now that they have been: introduced separately 
and briefly explained ciey* can be put segether into a 
unified expression of the rasa theory of the Natya-Sastra. 
The text does this and provides an example, too: 
On this subject it is asked: what sort of thing is 
rasa? It is said that because it is capable of being 
tasted [it is called rasa]. How is rasa tasted? Just 
as clever men taste flavors while eating grain that is 
seasoned with various spices and experience joy and the 
rest, so do well-disposed spectators taste the sthayins 
adorned (or manifested, vyafijita) by the enactment of 
various bhdvas, endowed with speech, body and mind, and 
experience joy, etc. Therefore, the dramatic rasas are 
explained. Here there are two traditional verses: 
‘Just as people who know about foods find pleasure 
while eating food that is seasoned with many substances 
and extracts, so do the wise find mental pleasure in 
the sthdyins connected with the enactment of bhdvas. 
Therefore, the dramatic rasas are known. 
The bha&vas, or more specifically, the vibhavas, anubhavas 
. and vyabhicaribhavas, are enacted in dramatic performances 
and the sthayins or quotidian emotions related to those 
bhavas are enjoyed by intelligent spectators. The process 
is analogous with the enjoyment of fine flavors in food. 


An excellent way to enter into a deeper discussion of 


the theory of the text is to.ask why such an important thing 


43tpid., p. 348. 


44tpid., p. 288-99. 
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as the sthdyin was left out of the rasa-sltitra. It should be 
evident by now, however, that the sthdyibhdvas are radically 
different from the vibhavas and anubhavas. The vibhavas and 
anubhavas are objects or actions that are parts of the 
expression of a play or a poem, the hero and heroine, for 
instance, along with their meetings and conversations, and, 
therefore, are directly presented to the audience. They 
form the elements. of plot, description, imagery and dialogue 
and of the acting of the actors that make-up the audible or 
visible body of a poem or a play. Sthadyins, however, are 
internal states of mind (citta~-vrttis) and, unlike things, 
words or actions, cannot be part of the expression itself, 
but must always founan beyond or behind the various modes of 


expression.45 They may be portrayed through the vibhdvas 


45an argument can be made that the Natya-&astra's use 

of the term sthdyibhadva is meant to distinguish the major or 
primary emotion presented in a work of art not only from the 
transitory vyabhicadribhadvas, but also from quotidian 
emotions. This is implied by the way the text relates its 
use of the term bhava to meanings that the Sanskrit verbal 
root, bht (to be, to exist), has in its causative mode. 
Bhadva, understood as a causative, means that which produces 
. an effect in something or someone else or that which 
pervades something. Bhdvas in plays or poetry primarily 
function to affect the audience. This would distinguish 
dramatic emotions (bhava) from quotidian emotions, which are 
states or conditions of mind (referred to also as bhavas, 
but in a non-causative sense) that primarily occur in and 
affect individual persons and only secondarily and coin-. 
Cidentally others. Yet, dramatic emotion and quotidian 
emotion are still closely related to each other, because the 
dramatic emotion creates the impression of the presence of 
the quotidian emotion. Abhinavagupta contradicts this 
implication by taking the sthdyins as a citta-vrttis, 
experienced emotions. The sthdyin for him is the quotidian 
emotion and this appears to be the most consistent way to 
interpret the text. Consequently, the causative understand- 
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and anubhdvas appropriate to them, but cannot have a place 
alongside them. The words love (rati), laughter (hasa), 
etc. cannot themselves create impressions of love or 
laughter, etc., for example. Consequently, in the rasa- 
sUtra, which is concerned with indicating the aspects of 
drama as expression that lead to the rasa experience, the 
sthayins are not meneroned and. appropriately SO. The 
sthayins are present: in ens eonmura indirectly, however, 
through their proper vibhavas and: anubhavas. In its seventh 
chapter, the Natya-sastra provides a representative list of 
the sorts of vibhavas and anubhavas | nae are ‘suitable for 
each of the sthdyins. when these are present ‘as part ofa 
work of art, then the sthayins are in some sense present, 
too. The Na&tya-Sastra appropriately describes them as 
pervading or perfuming the work. 46 

The vyabhicdrins, being transient emotions which. 
enhance and variegate the primary emotions, are also 


different in nature from the vibhadvas and anubhadvas. They, 


ing of “‘pheva.- as something which produces an effect in. 


something or someone else must apply only to the ‘vibhavas, 
etc. The sense of bhdva as pervasion must refer to’ the 
sthdyins, however, because it is they that, through | their 
appropriate vibhdvas, etc., pervade a play (or a poem) like | 
perfumes or flavors which linger on in the absence of their 
sources. Like the fragrance of a rose in perfume or in 
water, dramatic bh&vas create the. impressions of the 
' presence of quotidian emotions that are actually absent. 
Therefore, sthdyibhadvas, as quotidian emotions are not 
included in the rasa-sOtra, but through their. vibhavas, ‘etc. 
both’ pervade and fragrance a play, like aromas or | flavors. 


46pharata, Natya-Sdstra, pp. 344-5. 
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like the sth&yins, are mental states (citta-vrttis), not 
things or actions. In the real world, the experience of 
love and other emotions is often accompanied by a number Se. 
subsidiary, passing emotions such as doubt, jealousy, 

euphoria, etc. The: clever portrayal of these in drama 
enhances and strengthens the impression of the primary 
emotion created by the ‘vibhdvas and anubhadvas. The play- 
wright, therefore, Tuae carefully choose vyabhicarins that 
are compatible with the particular primary emotion wneae 
vibhSvas and anubhSvas he has incorporated into his work and 
avoid those that are inconsistent with it. Since they 
represent emotions, however, they, too, cannot be expressed 
directly in art and must be portrayed through their own 
vibhavas and anubhavas, in much the same way as the primary 
emotions. Hence, each of the vyabhicdrins is given its own 
set of vibhadvas and anubhdvas in the seventh chapter of the 
Nadtya-Sadstra. Unlike the sthadyins, however, the vyabhi- 
cadrins are not intended as the primary impact re play or 
poem, but only as enhancements of the primary emotions. 

Thus, they may be included in the actual expression of a 
Play or a poem either by means of their names or by means of 
their vibhdvas and anubhavas, like the primary emotions. In 

either case, they still successfully enhance and strengthen 


the primary emotion. Because the vyabhicdrins can be part 
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of the expression of a play or poem, they, therefore, are 

included in the gasa=sutre.47 
There is, however, a more important reason why the 
sthayins are not mentioned in the rasa-sUtra and this leads 
us to the crucial question’ concerning the relationship 
between the sthayins and the rasas. The sthdyin is, as we 
have learned earlier, an emotion. In dramatic performances 
such Smotione are depicted, but not actually Bepariedead. 
When the causes, effects and accompanying emotions of a 
quotidian emotion are portrayed in a play or a poem, the 
awareness or the impression of that emotion is created, but 
not the emotion itself. If the emotion itself were to arise 
in either the actors or the audience, the distinction 
between the world of drama and the quotidian world would be 
lost. The. Natya-Sastra, however,. says that the connoisseur 


"tastes" or "relishes" the emotions presented in drama, 


47since both sthayins and vyabhicdrins represent 
emotions, it might be “asked why only sthdyins are said to 
become rasas. The N&tya-sastra provides an interesting 
analogy to distinguish the sthdyins from the vyabhicdrins 
and other bh&vas. It compares the sthdyins with kings and 
the vyabhicdrins with their attendants. Among men, the text 


says, though all have some features in common, some: men have . 


finer qualities, characters and educations and as a result 
become kings while others become their attendants. and 
followers. In the same way, the emotions called sthayins 
are more excellent and become the masters of the other 
bhadvas. The Natya-S8stra concludes that the vibhavas and 
anubhadvas are like the qualities of kings and the vyabhi-~ 
cdrins like their associates and attendants. Consequently, 
Only sthdyins are capable of being called rasas (pp. 349- 
358).  Bhoja, however, criticizes this assertion of the 
-Ndtya-Sastra when, as we shall see later, he argues that all 
forty-nine bhadvas, and a few others besides, can become 
rasas. ; ; 
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implying by this expression that he experiences them 
differently than one experiences emotions in eaiaeey life. 
For one thing, the emotions as they are presented in drama 
are always enjoyable, whereas quotidian emotions, because of 
the personal claims they make on one, might be disturbing or 
painful. The underlying SeeunEeTOn of the Natya-Sastra is 
that the emotions presented in drama are not actually 
experienced.48 It instructs the actors to "act" in such and 7 
such ways to produce the impression of the presence of the 
primary emotion and tells them to concentrate on their roles 
in order to produce ‘convincing physical symptoms of the 
emotion (the s&a&ttvika-bhadvas). It informs them, in addi- 
tion, of which accompanying or transitory emotions (vyabhi- 
cadrins) go well with which primary emotions. None of this 
would be necessary if the emotions ehedee tvs were ex- 
perienced in the play. Thus, it seems likely that since the 
primary emotion is not experienced in a play, the sthayin or 


quotidian emotion has been left out of the rasa formula. 


48The leading actor and the leading lady in a play, 
therefore, need not actually possess amorous love for each 
other. In fact, the presence of such love could be detri- 
mental to the functioning of the play by possibly causing 
the actors to forget lines, cues and so forth. Nor would 
the presence of amorous love in the audience be conducive to 
their enjoyment of dramatic rapture, for that would possibly 
create between the members of the audience and the actors an 
emotional involvement outside the scope of the drama itself. 
A member of the audience who falls in love with the leading 
actress or with the character she plays would possibly 
experience jealousy towards the leading man or his: charac- 


ter. Such jealousy would certainly interfere with the rasa 
experience. 
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According to the Nitya-Sastra, then, the human emotions 
attain a special sort of existence in drama; they are 
something like phantoms "haunting" etiniay,. on: in ‘the 
words of the text itself, they "pervade" or "perfume" the 
play, making themselves felt while not aeeualiy being 
experienced.42 It is precisely their absence and the 
awareness, on some level, of their abaende that allows the 
members of the audience to taste or enjoy them. The 
qualification of the successful spectator that allows him to 
find pleasure in these phantom emotions: is his awareness of 
the fictional nature of what is presented before him. 
Therefore, he is described as sumanas, well~-disposed or 
benevolent, benevolent in the sense of being charitable 
towards what is patently false, but also in the sense of not 
being threatened by the scenes in front of him.5% 

Though the sth&yin and the rasa are, therefore, 
different, the former being a quotidian gmot ton and the 
latter the new and enjoyable experience that the members of 
an audience undergo, the N&tya-Sstra sometimes appears S 


blur this distinction by pied eae, the sthayins as Yattain- | 


av 


49nne later tenaieions of iganekrie aesthetics, espe- 
cially those influenced by Abhinavagupta, say that what the 
audience experiences in’ place of the actual .emotions are the 
dormant impressions, called vdsan&s or. ‘Saihskaras, left over 
from their previous emotional experiences. For a more 
detailed discussion of these concepts ‘see Chapter 3 on 
Abhinavagupta' s aesthetic. The concepts also play a role in 
Bhoja's aesthetic, but a different one. See Chapter 4 for 
more information on his use of the ideas. 


5Opharata, N&tya-sastra, p. 289. 
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ing the state of rasa-hood"5! or as “gaining the name 
rasa."52 The first of these characterizations implies a 
transformation of the sthdyin into rasa, while the second 
implies their identity, their difference being only nominal. 
There remains a sense in the text, however, according to 
which the sthadyin is viewed as "transformed" into ‘rasa by 
attaining, through drama, a capacity for being enjoyed 
(asvadyatva) that is alien to it as a quorsdtan emotion. 
Indeed, this is what the Natya-sastra suggests by comparing 
the rasa experience with the joy connoisseurs experience 
while eating well peaparea food... As ordinarily bland or 
even bad tasting substances can be made tasty through > 
combining it with spices and other flavorful substances, 
quotidian emotions are made enjoyable in dramatic (or 
artistic) presentations by means of the vibhavas, anubhdvas 
and vyabhicdrins. It is primarily the non-ordinary atmo- 
sphere (alaukikatva) of drama which effects this transforma- 
tons For this reason, every effort is made in the drama of 
the Nadtya-Sdstra to demarcate. clearly the realm of drama and 
to separate it from the ordinary world. The sthayins, then, 
when they appear through their vibhadvas, etc. in the non- 


ordinary world of drama become enjoyable and their Susouen’ 


Sepia p- 288: sthdyino bhava rasatvam apnuvanti. 


52tbia., p.- 349. In this passage the difference 
between sthdyins and rasas appears tobe only in the name: 
tatha vibhavanubhavavyabhicdriparivytah sthdyft bhadvo 
rasanadma labhate. See also p. 355. 
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by generous Ges willing) members of an audience is called 
rasa. | el s5 ] 
Our discussion of the rasa theory of the Natya-sastra 
would not be complete without mentioning one more of its 


concepts. The Nd&dtya-Sastra adds an important dimension to’ 


the question of how rasa is aroused in an audience through — 


its idea of the quality of "generality" (samanya) . In nthe 


seventh chapter one finds: 


Therefore, these are to be known.as the 49 ‘bhavas, the 
causes of the manifestation of the poetic rasas.. From 
these, in union with the quality of generality 
(sdmanya-guna), the rasas are produced. °3 
This quality of generality is further described in a 
SOETONING verse: 
The bhava of that which. communicates to one's heart is 
the source of rasa. One's body is pervaded by it like 
dry wood is pervaded by fire.° 
Here the quality of generality appears to be a characteris- 
tic of the material out of which a successful drama can be 
created. If some story or event is general enough, it has 
an appeal for or communicates with the hearts of the spec- 
tators. One may suppose that a set of events or a story is 
general enough if it accords in a general way with the past 
experiences of a large segment of the audience. It then 
becomes capable of touching their hearts and becomes a 


source of rasa for them. This notion of generality is an 


‘S53rpid., p. 348. 
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important one and we shall see it undergo a variety of 
changes in the theories of each of our thinkers. | 

It is now possible for us to answer, in bhe-daes of the 
Natya-Sastra, the out questions concerning rasa which were 
raised earlier. These questions are: how doce the Natya- 
Sastra characterize rasa, how is rasa aroused, what is the 
relationship between rasa and sthayibhdva and who experi- 
ences rasa? | 

The Natya-Sdstra characterizes rasa as the spectator's 
"tasting" (asvada) of the primary emotion (sthdyin) related 
to a set of vibhadvas, anubhd3vas and vyabhicdribhadvas, which 
are parts of a dramatic or poetic presentation. Further- 
more, as a “tasting," the. experience is a pleasurable 
experience. Secondly, it arises because the emotions 
represented in drama or poetry are both fainiliar and fic- 
titious. Drama or poetry is, therefore, essential to the 
arousal of rasa, that is to say, rasa is not a quotidian 
experience. Thirdly, rasa is an experience, related to, but 
different from, the experience of quotidian emotion (bhava), 
and finally, it occurs in a spectator who is well disposed 
(sumanas) . 

So far I have focused on the fundamental text of 
Sanskrit aesthetics, the Nadtya-Sadstra. Let us turn, in the 
next two chapters, to the two most important traditions of 
interpretation of this text and see how they have answered 


the same questions. This, in turn, will allow us, in the 
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following section, to connect: ROpa's answers to the same 
questions with one of those traditions. Let us begin with 


Abhinavagupta's rasa aesthetic. 
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CHAPTER 3 
RASA ACCORDING TO: ABHINAVAGUPTA 


Abhinavagupta's life, such as we know of it, ana. 
philosophy have already been treated by numerous scholars in 
various important studies. I, therefore, shall mention only: 
a few details of his life and quote a few relevant sections 
of his works here. The other studies may be consulted for 
more detailed information about him and his thought. 1 ; 

Abhinavagupta is commonly regarded as one of India's 
greatest literary critics and philosophers.2 ‘The exact date 
of his birth is unknown, but it is probable that he was born 
in approximately 959¢ A.D. in Kashmir, the son of Narasimha- 
gupta and Vimalakala. His ancestors were br3hmanas from 
Kanauj (Kanyakubja) who moved to Kashmir during the reign of 


King Lalitaditya (725-761 A.D.). .There was. a strong 


e 


lsee, for instance, the major study of Abhinavagupta by — 
K. C. Pandey called Abhinavagupta: an Historical and 
Philosophical Study, 2nd rev. and enl. ed., (Varanasi: The 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1963). On his aesthetic 
thought the works of V. Raghavan, R. Gnoli, J. L. Masson and 
Patwardhan, and Walimbe may be consulted. The details of 
their works are in the bibliography. 


2Masson and Patwardhan, Santarasa and Abhinavagupta's 
Philosophy of Aesthetics (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1969), p. vi. : 
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tradition of study of the Saivite Tantric scriptures in his 
family and, Boneaquentiy it is not surprising to find in. 
Abhinava one of the foremost commentators on the: seminal 
works of Kashmiri Saivism. Though he studied Saivism from_ 


his father, he was apparently devoted to all fields of © 


learning and studied a great many subjects with the finest. oe 


teachers in Kaémira during his time.3 He was a prolific 
writer and some forty-four works are aetributed to him,. Grek 
‘period of. his literary activity, as it alae s from ‘his 
dated works, being between 998 and: 1615 A. D. 4 
Abhinavagupta's surviving: ree engee on. aesthetics 
consist primarily of his commentaries on ‘Rnandavardhana’ 3s 
DhvanySloka and on Bharata's Natya-astra. He apparently 
also wrote a commentary on the | ‘Ravya-kautuka, a work on 
poetide by one of his ceseners, Bhatta Tauta, neithér of 
which has survived. A work on drama called the ‘Natya- 
locana, which ‘may have been only a versified summary of the 
Natya-Sastra, is also ascribed to him.9° As a result of ‘the 
loss of the last two works, we must depend on the first two 


works for an understanding of his aesthetic. His writings 


os 3See K. C. Pandey, pp. ll- 13, for a list, compiled from 
‘his works, of his teachers. and the subjects his studied with 
them. 


4tpid., Pp. 9 and pp. 27-29. V. Raghavan in his 
Abhinavagupta and His Works (Varanasi: Chaukhambha Orien- 
talia, 1988), pp. 17-32, lists 36 and announces two newly 
discovered works besides mentioning a. few others that are: 
known only from references. 


- Stpia., p. 22. 
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on Saivite Tantra and the writings of his commentators, 
however, provide additional sources of help in comprehending 

his complex and difficult ideds on aesthetics.6 
A comparison of Abhinava's views on aesthetics in his 
works indicates a continuing process of development in his- 
‘thought. Those differences and their ramifications shall be 
_noted whenever they are thought necessary for the argument. 
Abhinava's commentary on the Dhvanydloka is earlier than the 
one on the N&tya-Sastra and has also survived in better 
condition. Although Abhinavagupta is notoriously difficult 
to read, the DhvanySloka-locana is, for a variety of 
reasons, much less difficult than the Abhinava-bharatt. / 
The latter work has survived in only two manuscripts which 
appear to have been sopied from a single haaueartpe now 
lost.8 Thies the difficulty of Abhinava's style in that 
work is complicated by the poor and eecgnantary condition of 
its manuscripts. Nevertheless, a number of scholars. have 
attempted to restore important portions of the text and on 
6R, Gnoli, in his The Aesthetic Experience According to 
Abhinavagupta, and Masson and Patwardhan, in their Santarasa 
and Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of Aesthetics, try to relate 
Abhinavagupta's aesthetics to certain of his notions in 
Saiva Tantra. See Gnoli's introduction on pp. xxxviii-xxxix 


and the footnotes to the same on pp. xl-xli. See Masson and 
Patwardhan, pp. 38-58. 


7See J.L. Masson and M.V. Patwardhan, Aesthetic 
Rapture, 1:2-3, for their discussion of why this may be so. 


8see K.S. Ramaswami Sastri's preface to the 2nd rev. 


edition of the N&tya-Sastra (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
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the bases of their efforts one can construct a fairly good 
picture of Abhinava's later searnecics®. With these Limita- 
tions in mind, we can now turn to a discussion of Abhi- 
navagupta's notion of rasa. | 
Abhinava characterizes rasa in several passages of the 
Locana. On Dhvanydloka 1.4, for instance, he says: | 


Rasa is the enjoyed form of the operation of relishing. 
the joy of one's own delicate (soft, fresh) conscious- 
ness colored by the impressions (vd&sanad) of love 
(rati), etc., which were previously instilled, that are 
appropriate to (aroused by, according to the NS ed.) 
the beautiful vibhadvas and anubhdvas conveyed in sound 
(Sabda), that appeal to the heart. And it, falling 
only within the ken of the operation of poetry, is. 
rasa-suggestion (rasa-dhvani). It, indeed, is sugges- 
tion itself, and petng. primary, it is the essence 
(self, Atma) of poetry.! 


9The first effort was that of S.K. De, published as— 
part of nis essay "The Theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Aes- 
thetics," in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, 
vol. 3, Orientalia (Calcutta:. The poe eneaty of Calcutta, 
1925), 2:207-254. 

For a complete account. of the restoration “effort see 
Masson. and Patwardhan, Aesthetic. Rapture, | 224-5, fn. 25. 
The most . suspicious part of this. effort is ° the emendation. 
that the text underwent’ in ‘M.. Ramakrishna ‘Kavi's: ‘edition . of . 
the Nadtya-Sastra in which changes were made to the text that 
are not supported by either of the* extant mss. The editor 
of the second edition appears to have left:.them in place or 
placed them in parentheses without noting their source. 
This makes it difficult to, distinguish what is actually 
represented in the mss. from what the first editor thought 
should be. See the preface of the 2nd rev. Sarr 1:21- 22.. 


19@Xnandavardhana, Dhvanyaloka 2nd ed. (Calcutta: A. 
Mukherjee and Co., 1986), p. 14 and in the reprint of. the 
Nirnaya Sagara edition (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1983), p. 18. In this passage Abhinavagupta is commenting 
on a verse of the Dhvanydloka that is concerned with 
establishing the predominance. of suggestion (dhvani) © ain fine. 
poetry and therefore, is speaking. primarily. of: ‘poetry. He, — 
therefore, argues in the last section of: the passage. that | 
rasa is not. eur a suggested sense of. poetry, but that it is _ 
the pesnery type of suggested sense, ‘and since suggestion 
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Here we have the bare essentials of Abhinava's earliest 
conception of rasa. It is the experience of one's own 
consciousness (samvit), from which joy is inseparable, that 
constitutes the essence of the rasa experience: This 
consciousness, however, is not entirely pure. ‘Rather, it is 
colored by the latent impressions’ (vasans) of sthayins, such 
as love, etc., left by previous experiences of those 
smotioney. These impressions ‘are continuing, residual 
desires which are ingeaines in the mind and might~-be © 
compared with the instincts of Western psycho-philosophy, 
except that in India their sources are considered to be the 
experiences of the past life or lives of the individual. Ss. 
N. Dasgupta, who is quoted in Gnoli, states that though 
vasanas and saihskdras are often not distinguished, vdsanas 
are generally considered to be from previous lives while 
sainskdras are acquired in this life.11 These impressions 
whatever their sources are aroused or brought to tHe surface: 
by the vibhadvas and anubhdvas that are part of a play or a 
poem and the experience of the joy of consciousness colored 
by one of those impressions is the rasa experience: 

A final point of importance in the passage is the 


notion of "response of the heart" (hrdaya-samvada, lit. 


(dhvani) is the essence of poetry, rasa is the essence of 
poetry. 


llsee Gnoli, The Aesthetic Experience According to 
Abhinavagupta, p. 26, fn. 1, for a discussion of the idea of 
vdsana and its related concept, samwhskdra. 
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conversation with the: Heart). ‘This was se ides already 
presented in the Natya-Sastra in connection with the soneeHE.. 
of the quality of "generality" _(aamBnya-gupa) Abhinava- 
gupta's use of the concept here. seems to be the same. as in 
the Nadtya-Sastra. There, it was a prior condition for aa 
Yasa experience. If something had "appeal to the heart," 
then its presentation in drama through its vibhavas and 
anubhavas was thought capable of producing rasa: | 

A bhava of a thing that’ communicates with the heart is 

the source of rasa. It pervades the body like fire 

does dry wood. 
Translating this into Abhinavagupta's terms, if a peesee: 
has, ingrained in his mind, the latent impression of the. 
‘sthayin presented in a drama or a poem, then a communication 
of heart is established and the rasa experience becomes a : 
possibility for him. This appeal to or communication of 
heart setabilanes the relationship between the work of art 
and the spectator that is necessary for the rasa experience 
as Abiinayaduoes understands it. | 

Abhinava expands on this idea of appeal to heart in 
another passage in which he describes rasa: | 

"Nor is rasa a thing like the joy aroused when one 

hears, ‘your son is born.' Nor [is it aroused by] by 

indirect meaning (lakganq@) . But rather, being tasted, 

when the vibhadvas and anubhadvas are perceived, by means 

of.an identification with that (the mental state 


represented, i.e. the sthdyin) [occurring] from the 
strength of its appeal to heart: it, having. no other 


12Bharata Muni, Natya-Sastra, p. 348. Here, bhava, 
means apparently the. dramatic Eopresent ation of a thing ‘or 
event through vibhavas, etc. 


Cn 


¥ 
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essence than being tasted, flashes forth, distinct from 
familiar forms of happiness, etc. 


Here the notion of identification (tanmayfbhava) is added to 
that of appeal to heart. Asa pesuie of the strength of the 
appeal, an identification with the represented emotion 
arises and the experience is brought home to the spectator, 
who tastes his own consciousness flavored with latent 
impressions left from his past life. Thus, the relationship . 
that is established between the spectator and the drama or 
the poem is a kind of identification. The idea of identi- 
fication in this early form of Abhinava's aesthetic is 
problematic, however. With what or whom does the spectator 
identify and how does it take place? This is a problem that 
will be solved in his later éccmutations 

The major elements of Abhinava's early theory are, 
therefore, the latent impressions (visanas) which lead to 
appeal to heart (hydaya-samvada) from which arises iden- 
tification (tanmaytbhavana). The consciousness in this 
identification is colored by the impressions and the 
experience of its joy in that state is rasa. It is inter- 
esting to note that the idea of generalization (sadhadrant- 
karana) is not a part of Abhinava's early thought, though he 
does say once that the eontraction of the experiencer due to 


dense illusion and blindness must cease, an idea later 


13Anandavardhana, Dhvanydloka (Calcutta), p. 23; (New 
Delhi), p. 28. 
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associated with the process of generalization, for rasa to 
be tasted.14 | 
In his Abhinava-bharattf, Abhinavagupta also discusses 
rasa in a number of places, each time ip eligntly different 
terms that bring out different aspects of his complex 


conception of it. Furthermore, he often joins his charac- 


terizations of rasa with aa dcge and involved deaGriptioas 1° 


of the conditions under which, ‘rasa. arises. since we are for” 


the moment only eenearned with what rasa is, “the conditions 


of its appearance will be left .for a later discussion. . 
In Abhinava' s long commentary on Natya-bastra, 1.187, 
where drama is defined as the "representation of ‘the acts of 


the three worlds," he says: 


"An apperception (anuvyavasaya) is produced with the 
help of the latent impressions, left over from previ- 
ously experienced perceptions, inferences and:so forth, 
in co-operation with an identification arising from 
appeal to heart, which accompanies the culture. of the 
connoisseur, by an actor while being watched and 
consists of the appearance of the joy of one's: own 
consciousness adorned by the forms of the various 
mental states such as happiness, distress, etc. 
Therefore, it is variegated and known by the terms 
“tasting, relishing, astonishment, chewing, enjoyment 
(nirvega), enjoyment (bhoga) etc. That which appears 
in it [i.e., in the apperception] is drama. " 


This characterization of the rasa experience is quite — 
similar to’ those found in Abhinava's commentary on the. 
Dhvanydloka, except that here it is not the impressions of 


past quotidian emotions that color the consciousness of the 


14tpid. (Calcutta), Pp. 67; (New paind p- a5. 


‘1Saphinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatf, p: 37. 
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spectator, but the emotions themselves. The impressions aid 
the production of the apperception that is rasa. 
In another place he says: 
That singular mental state ... is freed from iden- 
tifications such as "one's own or another's." There- 
fore, having become generalized, it enters the spec- 
tators, too, as being present in them and, because of 
their identification with it, it is distinct from the 
ordinary mental states belonging to others that are the 
objects of knowledge of neutral knowers and that are 
known through inference, received knowledge, the 
perception of yogins, etc. Because of appearing 
without having one's own or another's limited self as 
its basis, it is incapable of producing other mental. 
states like a sense of loss, etc. as arises with one's 
ordinary sexual love (rati) or sorrow (Soka) caused by 
women, etc. Thus, because it is grasped by a process 
also known as "tasting" which is characterized by a 
repose (viSrdnti) whose nature is unobstructed con- 
sciousness, it is conveyed by the word rasa.16 
Here we have all of the major characteristics of Abhinava's 
later conception of rasa. It is a mental state that, 
because of its portrayal in drama or poetry, becomes 
generalized, making it possible for the spectators to 
identify with and enjoy it. It is different from the mental 
states that arise in knowing the mental states of other 
people in ordinary life and from our own quotidian emotions. 
Consciousness (satvedana) is still seminal, though here 
consciousness is described as being free of. obstacles. An 


interesting aspect of this description is the use of the 


ry 


16tbid., pp. 266-67.. 
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word repose (viSranti), an idea associated with the peace 
that follows the reaching of a goal or objective.17 


One more brief passage makes the relationship of these 


various elements more clear: 


Therefore, generalized love (rati) brought within the 
ken of a single, continuous consciousness is erotic 
rapture (Srfigdra). 


Here Abhinava's characterization is brief if not simple. 
Rasa is a generalized, and therefore not quotidian, emotion 
that comes within the ken of consciousness. Though not 
specifically stated in this passage, the joy of unencumbered 
consciousness makes rasa pleasurable.19 Generalization has 
assumed, therefore, .a major role, in this Pater stage of 
Abhinava's thought, practically overshadowing all the other 
elements mentioned earlier, such as the latent impressions, 
response of the heart and identification with the repre- 
sented emotion. Rasa, which was consciousness colored by 
impressions of past emotional iar is now also 

Linniia term is an important one ‘in Abhinava's philo- 
sophical writings. It is also used to describe the rasa 
experience in his earlier. commentary. In some contexts this 


term has the meaning of orgasm as a sudden release of built 
up tensions, and a surrender to. pleasure. — See Abhinava's 


ISvarapratyabhi jiakarikavimar$int on the ‘Tévarapratyabhi- 
_ fidkdrika of Utpaladeva edited by K.A. Subrahmania Iyer. and 
K.C. Pandey (Allahabad: ‘Sarasvati Bhavan, 1958),. 3.1.33, 


2:241: tatprakgobhapraéantya visyantikriyopayogt upasthah. 
L@nphinavagupta: Abhinava-bharattf, PP. 285-86. 


19aphinava says this” explicitly. in. another section of | 
his commentary: "In our opinion, consciousness. itself, which: 
is intense bliss, is tasted. The. function of the impres- 
sions, love, sadness and so forth, is to give it variety and. . 
the function of: acting, etc. is’ ‘to awaken it." Ibid., p. 292. 
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described as seneeavizes anceicn cognized by a single, 
continuous span of consciousness. Thus, understanding 
generalization is essential sou understanding Abhinava's 
conception of rasa and it so happens that the question of 
what generalization is leads us directly into the question 
of how rasa occurs. | 

The concept of generalization adds an important 
dimension to Abhinava's previous aesthetic. Though he 
borrowed the idea, as we shall see, from another writer, 
Bhatta Ndyaka, he gave it a radically new interpretation. 
The ideas of the latent impressions and conversation with 
the heart provide the conditions daasasuey fox the aesthetic 
experience in the spectator. The idea of identification 
explains how dramatically depicted emotions lay claim to cher 
spectator in a way that the directly witnessed emotions of 
other people in ordinary life do not. The notions of 
consciousness and repose, that Abhinavagupta received from 
his religious tradition, capture the cognitive, blissful and 
satisfying characteristics of the experience. The driving 
‘force of the process that sets all these elements in motion 
and unites them was absent, however. The idea of generaliz- 
ation filled that void by tying all of the elements together 
into a single process that rested on the sharp diatinotion 
of the world of art from ordinary life and that, in turn, 
differentiated the aesthetic experience from ordinary 


emotional experiences. Generalization is what happens to 
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ordinary emotions when they are poweraged in drama or poetry 
through vibhivas, anubhadvas and vyabhicdribhavas, which are 
images of the characteristic causes, effects and accompany- 
ing feelings of those emotions. Thus, in dramatic depic- 
tion, the shared characteristics of: separate occurrences of 
an emotion are retained and the distinctions between thei 
are lost producing the cognition of a non-specific or 
‘generalized emotion. On the ‘other hand, the spectator > 
undergoes an process of generalization as well, under the 
influence of the generalized emotions eenyaved in drama and 
poetry, and is moved beyond his ordinary and limited 
identity that is located at a particular time and place and 
endowed with peculiar characteristics. 

Unfortunately, Abhinava does not discuss in detail the. 
process of how rasa occurs anywhere in his. commentary, on the 
DhvanySloka. There is an interesting passage » in his 
commentary on Dhvany&loka 2.4, which appears “to be a 
“precursor to his extended discussion of. ‘rasa in his commen- 
tary on the rasa-sUtra in the N&tya-Sastra, in which he 
briefly characterizes and’ criticizes several Sopésing 
theories of rasa and:in the process puts” forward several 
important aepeces of his own ; theory of how rasa ‘arises. In 
that passage he gives the greatest amount of attention to 


the opinion of Bhatta N&yaka, with whom he in some respects © 
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agrees. Since it already has been translated twice I will 
only summarize the major points of the passage.29° | 

It appears from Abhinavagupta's characterization that 
Bhatta Ndyaka's main concern was to explain how it is 
possible for members of an audience to experience rasa. He 
attempted to achieve this by first claiming that rasa is not . 
perceived, produced nor manifested. If it were perceived as 
belonging to another then one would be indifferent to it. 
On the other hand, saying that it is perceived as one's own 
is the same as saying that it is produced in one. That 
cannot be so because in a poem about the love of R&ma and 
Sttad, Sfta cannot be the vibhdva (i.e, the beloved) for a 
member of the audience, but only for Rd&dma. Nor can one 
claim that it is not Stftad, but the general quality of 
“beloved-ness" that operates as the vibha&va that arouses 
one's latent impressions (vdsana), because that would not 
work in the case of poetic and dramatic descriptions of the 
gods, who have nothing in common with human spectators. Nor 
does one remember one's own beloved. - In simply hearing 
about others, rasa is no more produced than it would be in 
witnessing the sexual act of a man and a woman. Moreover, 
if one thinks that rasa is produced (utpatti), then on 
becoming saddened because of the production of a aaa: Vike 


compassion (karuna), the spectators would not want to repeat 


28Tt is translated in full by Masson’ and Patwardhan in 
their $antarasa, pp. 63-78, and in Gnoli's The Aesthetic 
Experience According to Abhinavagupta, pp. 107-114. 
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the experience. Therefore, rasa is not produced (as other 
emotions are). Nor is it minitegeea (abhivyakta), because 
then if a rasa like erotic rapture were like a potency it 
would vary in the degree of its manifestation according to 
its various objects and degree of secunitacton: Thérefore, . 
‘rasa is not perceived, produced or manifested by. poetry. 

The use of language in poetry is different from other 
uses of language, however. It has three actions: it 
expresses (abhidha) the meaning to be conveyed, it infuses 
(bhadvana) rasa and causes enjoyment (bhoga) for He epecs 
tator.21 TIF only the expressive function were present in 
poetry then it would be no different from hechnioal trea- 
tises. Therefore, there is a second function called 
infusion. This dimension of poetry encompasses the ability 
of the vibhadvas, etc. to generalize the rasa and when the 
rasa is generalized, its enjoyment, which is different from 
its perception, memory and aeons ton and which is charac- 
terized by flowing, spreading and bursting, occurs. The 
enjoyment has the character of a repose (visranti) in the 
joy of one's own conscious nature, a repose that is charac- 


terized “being" (sattva) uninfected with the variations 


21t am following Gerow. and. Aklujkar. in translating — 
bhavana as production; which is its basic’: ‘meaning. See . 
their "On Santa Rasa in Sanskrit Poetics" in’ Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 92:80-87. | 
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wrought by passion (rajas) and darkness (tamas).22 «It is 
like the experience of the highest Brahman and is the 
predominant part of poetic expression. The educative 
function of poetry is less important. 

This characterization of Bhatta N&dyaka's position is 
interesting for several reasons. ie beains with a set of 
assumptions that have puzzlea some scholars. 23 Bhatta 
Nayaka refers to Sita as a vibhdva only for Rima. This 
implies that it is original east for a poem or play who 
experience rasa and that: rasa is an experience that occurs 
to people in the world.24 He argues that only when rasa is 
generalized by means of the iWedeing sacclOn of poetic 
language can a member of the audience enjoy rasa. This 
implies that rasa is dineeper tence that belongs originally 
to Rama or Sita, but one that can be enjoyed by others 
through the special potencies of poetic language. There- 
fore, for Bhatta Nayaka, there appears to be a rasa that 


occurs in the world that can be spread to or shared with or 


22These are the three qualities that characterize the 
mundane world in Sadnkhya philosophy. Bhatta Ndyaka requires 


the predominance of sattva over the other two as a condition 
for rasa. 


23Masson and Patwardhan, Santa-rasa, p. 63. 


24another way of looking at this would be to think that 
Bhatta Ndyaka has confused rasas and sthayins, as Masson and 
Patwardhan suggest. Ibid., fn. 2 
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infused into others through poetry or drama,25 and conse- 
quently, his notion of generalization is more a matter of 
spreading to or causing something ‘to pebvaion aa idea of 
generalization that is different from Abhinavagupta's. In 
Bhatta Nayaka's view, the rasa of the characters is made to 
pervade the members of the audience. * In this way, they are 


able to share in the experience. 


Abhinavagupta is dissatisfied with this characteriza— 


tion of rasa and, though sharing Bhatta Nayaka's basic 
eoncern: offers a number of ariticiens of his predecessor. . 
He first of all siageses: ina kind of rhetorical flourish, 
that Bhatta N&yaka is wrong on all counts when he eine +s 
that rasa is not perceived, produced or manifested. All 
“opinions on rasa agree that. it is perceived, he argues, 
because the unperceived would be uninvestigable like a ghost. 
(pigaca). He cautions, however, that while sharing some- 
‘thing with other kinds of perceptions it is different from 
them because it is arrived at differently aria Wesauner ies 
foundation is the vibhadvas, etc. which, being parts of poems 
and plays, are outside of ordinary svigtende: To say that 
“Yasas are perceived" is like saying: "food (odana) jes 
cooking." Odana, in this example, <45 a word that refers to 


something, usually a grain like rice, that is already 


25perhaps this is the intention of the N&tya-Sastra, 
too, when it uses the term na&tya-rasas, dramatic rasas, 
implying the existence of other rasas, loka-rasas, from 
which they are distinct. ‘> a ‘. 
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cooked. Thus, the odana comes into existence along with the 
cooking. Similarly, rasa refers to an experience that comes 
into existence or becomes what it is along with the event of 
its perception and is not strictly speaking a previously 
existing object brought to experience by perception. That 
being perceived is itself rasa and the specialized percep- 
tion is itself the tasting (rasana). Ss | 

Here, Abhinavagupta's reversal of Bhatta Nayaka's 
position becomes apparent. Instead of understanding rasa as 
- experience of the original person whom the actor is 
representing (anukadrya) which has to be communicated to the 
audience by the special, generalizing power of poetry, he 
understands it as a special kind of Lavceptiok: based on the 
non-worldly elements (the vibhadvas, etc.) in poems and’ 
drama, that occurs only ina member of the audience. Bhatta 
Nadyaka argued that rasa, understood as merely an object of 
the audience's perception, cannot be enjoyed by them; 
therefore, he says that rasa is not perceived. aAbhinava- 
gupta actually agrees, but argues that the problem is solved 
by shifting ‘the locus of rasa from the character to the 
audience. Their perception itself is the rasa. The 
original characters and the actors experience quotidian 
emotion, not rasa. . | 

Moreover, the infusing action of poetry in Bhatta 
Nadyaka's theory is replaced in Abhinava's by the function 


called suggestion (dhvani). The vibh&avas, etc., through the 
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instrumental aspect of the function of suggestion, produce 
the perception that is rasa. Therefore, rasa, as a percep- 
tion, is produced in listening to poetry or in viewing a 
play, contrary to Bhatta Ndyaka's second claim.26 In 
addition, ,the enjoyment of rasa is brought about by a 
cessation of masses of dense illusion and blindness in the 
spectator allowing a flowing, spreading and bursting to take 
place in his consciousness. eonsequent ly, a. manifestation 
of something innate to the spectator, his purified con- 
sciousness, occurs in the rasa experience, and it can ‘thus 
be said that rasa is manifested, contra Bhatta Na&yaka's 
final claim. As for Bhatta Ndyaka's claims that rasa is 
"being" (sattva) and that rasa is: akin to the tasting of 
brahman, Abhinava says that those "may be so (astu)." For 
ADHInAVA; rasas are most appEropeaaveiy understood as 
manifested perceptions that involve tasting. In the final 
analysis, Bhatta Nadyaka's claims have all been vaversed: 

Although this characterization may seem long and. 
“complex, it reveals the important shift in perspective that 
distinguishes Abhinavagupta's rasa theory from those of all 
of his piedecewsore. Rasa now becomes an experience that 


occurs exclusively in connection with poetry and drama and 


26yyafijana (suggestion) is usually associated with the 
process of abhivyakti (manifestation), as is indicated by 
the close relationship of the words. According to Abhi- 
navagupta, the vibhdvas, etc. manifest rasa. Nevertheless, 
since rasa is a perception | that. arises in the process of 
manifestation, it can be said that, as a perception, the 
vibhadvas produce it. 
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not in quotidian life. Thus, for Abhinava, the question of 
how rasa can be transferred from the characters of a poem or 
a drama to the members of an audience, which is the problem 
Bhatta Ndyaka was concerned with, becomes superfluous. 
Abhinava's problem becomes that of explaining the origin of 
the rasa experience in the audience. To accomplish this, he 
shifts the meaning of generalization (sadharantbhava) . 
Bhatta Nadyaka regards it as a function of poetry and drama 
by means of which the rasa of the character can be trans- 
ferred to a member of the audience. It is, therefore, 
better characterized for him as a spreading or pervading. 
With Abhinavagupta, however, generalization takes on a much 
more metaphysical meaning, perhaps better communicated by 
depersonalization. 27 The depersonalization of an emotion or 
emotional complex involves its detachment from any par- 
ticular event and requures an experiencer who is also 
detached from his or her own limited self-awareness. This 
way of talking about the rasa experience, however, is 
troubled by a duality of subject and object. What actually 
occurs, according to Abhinava, is the depersonalization of 
the member of the audience, in other words, the relaxation 
of his mundane identity along with a simultaneous stimula- 
tion of the impressions left from previous emotional 


experiences. Thus, the self-experience of the unconstricted 


27one might also think of generalization as a movement 
~ from the particular to the universal. 
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ego (ahankadra) colored by chese impressions is what con- 
stitutes the event of consciousness called rasa. | 
Several passages from the Abhinava-bhdratf provide 
characterizations of the process by which rasa occurs.28 
Here is one of the most important ones: | 


In ordinary circumstances, when the causes, effects, 
and accompanying affects that are its signs are 
encountered, one infers the presence of a mental state 
in another person of the nature of a primary emotion 
(sthayin) because of expertise that accrues from that 
practice. Now [in the context of a dramatic perform- 
ance] something is brought within the ken of a tasting ~ 
which consists of a consciousness freed of worldly 
obstacles by those same gardens, sidelong glances and 
gazes, etc. that, having passed beyond the worldly 
status of causes, etc., are now referred to by the 
trans-mundane terms, vibhadvas, etc because their only 
purpose is to effect a knowing (vibh@vand) and an 
experiencing (anubhavand). They are called vibhavas, 
etc. in order to convey that they subsist on the 
residual impressions of causes and so forth from 
previous lives and their nature and: varieties shall be 
discussed in the bhava chapter. They reach a complete 
union, or connection or single-pointedness in the mind 
of the spectator, in accordance with their relative 
emphases, bringing: about something that has as its sole 
essence being tasted, but is not a self existent (self- 
contained ?, siddha-svabhava) thing of that moment nor 
something that extends beyond the time of tasting. 
Therefore, [that thing called] rasa is different from a 
primary emotion. ; . 


From this passage, one learns that, though the sthdyin or 
ordinary emotion and rasa are radically distinct, the 
processes by which each occurs are parallel. When one sees 


the signs of an emotion in another person in ordinary life, 


28since, unfortunately, Abhinava does not develop his 
theory systematically in his commentary on the Dhvanydloka, 
one has to turn to his commentary on the N&tya-Sastra for a 
more complete albeit slightly different view of it. 


29aphinavagupta, Abhinava-bhadrati, p. 284. 
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one infers its presence in his or her mind and immediately 
responds to that emotion according to one's relationship 
with that person. A common response, for instance, which is 
felt toward a pereon that one 7 no relationship with, is 
one of indifference, although fear, sympathy, or some other 
appropriate emotional response might arise when a relation- 
ship with that person exists. In any case, if any emotion 
at all arises, it will be one of the sth&yins. 

In viewing the same scene in a dramatic performance, 
however, an entirely different reaction occurs. The outward 
signs of emotions presented in drama are known to be non- 
‘ordinary (alaukika) or unauthentic, if you will, and thus 
they lose their powers as causes, effects, etc. Instead, 
they nourish deep-seated impressions created by past 
experiences, reach a synthetic unity in the minds of the 
spectators and bring about an experience that consists of 
nothing more than a tasting (carvan®). 

Abhinava says: 

What ‘tasting’ can there be in inferring the presence 

of ordinary emotions [in others]? Therefore, the rasa 

experience, which is an extra-ordinary astonishment 

(camatkara, also explained as a response to tasting or 

delectation), is different from ordinary forms of 

awareness like memory or inference. 


And he adds: 


One who has been prepared (samskrta) by worldly 
inference by means of [signs like] women, etc. does not 


3@tpid. Camatkfra literally means "the ‘camat' sound." 
Camat is sometimes described as the sound of the lips 
smacking as a result of tasting something delicious. 
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cognize [a dramatic performance]“with indifference. 

Rather, [he grasps it] as the essence of a tasting, 

worthy of his identification with it, that, by becoming 

the sprout of the incipient experience of rasa because . 

of the power of his sensitivity, which consists of a 

communication of hearts, bypasses the stages of 

inference and memory and so forth. 

Here, Abhinava describes how the spectator, instead of being 
indifferent, is imported into the dramatic situation. When 
one sees the signs of emotions in strangers, one is usually 
indifferent to them. In a dramatic performance, however, 
one sees those signs in strangers, but is deeply affected by 
them, because of the powerful appeal they possess for one 
whose sense of personal identity has become temporarily 
relaxed and who previously, in some distant and unremembered | 
past, has been through such experiences. By the strength 
of that appeal (appeal to heart), which is the foundation of 
aesthetic sensitivity for Abhinava, one is able to identify 
with the represented emotion. 

These passages help us to understand the sharp distinc- 
tion that Abhinava draws between quotidian emotional 
experiences aia aesthetic experiences, but they don't 
provide much insight into how this unusual process of 
aesthetic "tasting" occurs. The process that culminates in 
aesthetic tasting is, as it turns out, essentially the same 
as generalization. Thus, in order to understand how rasa 


occurs we shall have to study the process of generalization. 


As stated earlier generalization is what happens to emo- 


3ltpid. 
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‘tional experiences when they are represented in drama or 
poetry. They lose the specificity of their occurrences in 
individuals and become the stuff with which all people can 
identify on some level.32 Here is what Abhinavagupta says 


about it: 


In dramatic performance, when, because of the force of 
the mutual obstruction of limiting factors such as 
place, time and witness, etc. of the real situation and 
of the story, those factors disappear, generalization 
becomes greatly strengthened. Thus, the unitary 
cognition of all the spectators [acts] to strengthen 
the rasa greatly, because of the conversation of latent 
impressions in all their minds, which are variegated by 
such beginningless impressions. And that unobstructed 
consciousness is astonishment (camatkdra) and the 
changes that arise from it (camatkdra), the shivering, 
the horripilation, the springing up, etc. are also 
astonishment. 3 . 


Here, generalization is seen as occurring when the time and 
place and individual knower of the play (the character) 
negates the time, place and individual knower of the theatre 
hall (the spectator), leaving only the experience of the 
emotion itself unassociated with any individual identities. 


As proof of this phenomenon, Abhinavagupta points to the way 


32compare this notion of generalization in artistic 
expression with Nietzsche's idea of the idealizing function 
of rapture in the artist. He says: "Artists should see 
nothing as it is, but more fully, simply, strongly: for 
that, a kind of youth and spring, a kind of habitual 
rapture, must be proper to their lives," and further: "From 
this feeling, one bestows upon things, one compels them to 
take from us, one violates them -- this process is called 
idealization." More specifically, idealization is a 
“sweeping emphasis upon the main features." See Heidegger's 
discussion of this concept in Nietzsche, 4 vols. (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1979-1984), 1:116-17. 


33aAbhinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatf, p. 279. 
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in which an audience as a whole seems te naeias the 
experience in unison, an occurrence that would be impossible 
were it not for two factors: generalization and the conver- 
sation (samvada) of latent impressions in their hearts. 
Were it otherwise, each member of the audience would feel 
something different. The different spectators experience 
such a auieary cognition as a result of sharing a latent 
impression from among: the beginningless. fund of impressions 
in their hearts accumulated from countless previous ex-. 
periences in previous lives and in this life.34 


Abhinavagupta gives the following useful and brief 


summary of the process as a‘whole: 


This is a brief exposition on this topic. To start 
with, the spectator's awareness of the actor is covered 
over by the crown and so forth [the actor's costume]. 

And because of [presence of] deeply rooted latent 
impressions from before in his [the spectator's] 
consciousness, the awareness of R&ma, too, even though 
it is brought out by the power of the poetry, does not 
rest on him [the actor]. Therefore, both times and 
places are left aside. Gooseflesh and other physical 
reactions, which are seen for the most part as indicat- 
ing amorous love (rati), are also noticed there [on the 
actor], and thus, they make amorous love known without 
‘limitation by place and time. Into that [awareness of 
amorous love], the self of the spectator also enters 
because of possessing latent impressions of it. 
Therefore, he does not cognize the amorous love with 
indifference nor as a limited cause through which there 
is a possibility of acquisition and possession. Nor is 
it cognized as belonging to another individual self so 


34 tnonese tons: are different from memories. No spec- 
tator has a memory of the events of the play he is seeing, 
but he does have a fund of impressions left from similar 
kinds of events in his own past. experience.. Generalization 
allows these impressions. which resulted from entirely 


different occurrences to be aeoused by the events portrayed 
in drama or. poetry. : 
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that unhappiness or envy would arise. Consequently, 

generalized amorous love brought within the ken of a 

single, continuous consciousness is erotic rapture 

(Srfgara) .3 
Abhinavagupta provides here an important insight into the 
process by which generalization takes place. In the almost 
magical, atemporal time of the play, the times, places and 
personalities of the present and of the story cancel each 
other releasing the emotional content of the play from the 
limitations to which emotional events are ordinarily 
confined. The love of Rama for Sftd, through the special 
mower of drama, becomes perceptible as erotic love Te 
general. It consequently becomes possible for the audience 
to enter into it or experience it in a new way apart from 
any knowledge of or relationship to Rama and sftad. They | 
experience it not as they have experienced love in ordinary 
life, as love for a specific person felt by a specific 
person, but as love without a gSeniFic: object or subject. 
When this sort of generalized emotion occupies a single and 
continuous span of consciousness, it is an event of percep- 
tion called rasa., 

It is important not to forget, at this point, the 
source of the pleasure associated with rasa. In this 
loosening of the tight bonds of individual and temporal 
limitations, which are identified, as in most of the non- 


dualistic systems of Indian philosophy, with the causes of 


35Ibid., pp. 285-86. 
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unhappiness, the self experiences its own innate joy. That 


joy is the joy that characterizes aesthetic rapture (rasa) 


for Abhinavagupta.36 He says: 


In our opinion, consciousness (sathvedana) itself, which 
is replete with bliss, is. tasted. How can one suspect 
[the presence of] any misery in it. The action of the 
impressions of love, sadness and other emotions is only 
in variegating it [consciousness]. And the role of 
acting, etc. is in awakening it. 


He also calls the experience camatkara, sometimes translated 
as astonishment: 


And that consciousness without obstruction is as- 
tonishment (camatkdra). The reactions such as shiver- 
ing, gooseflesh, springing up, etc., which are produced 
from it, are astonishment, too. 


° 


As we shall see later, among the obstacles to consciousness 
are confinement to the limitations of time, place and 


individual identity. Astonishment is, in Abhinava's terms, 


36compare this idea of aesthetic experience with 
Schopenhauer's idea of the experience of beauty: "My 
solution to this problem has been that in the beautiful we 
always perceive the intrinsic and primary forms of animate 
and inanimate nature, that is to say Plato's Ideas thereof, 
and that this perception stipulates the existence of its 
essential correlative, the will-less subject of knowledge, 
i.e. a pure intelligence without aims and intentions. 
Through this, when an aesthetic perception occurs the will 
completely vanishes from consciousness. But will is the 
sole source of all our troubles and sufferings. This is the 
origin of the feeling of pleasure which accompanies the 
perception of the beautiful." Schopenhauer, Arhtur, Essays 
and Aphorisms (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: Penguin 
Books, 1978), p. 155. 


37aphinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatf, p. 292. 
38tbid., p. 279. 
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"unbroken absorption in enjoyment (bhoga) without the 
feeling of not being satiateda."39 

What, then, is the relationship between rasa and 
quotidian emotion (bhava)? We have seen already that 
Abhinava sharply distinguishes between them. Therefore, we 
know that he regarded them as different, though parallel 
phenomena. Yet, in the statement just quoted he described 
rasa as a generalized emotion and this implies that the two 
are not-unrelated. Abhinavagupta characterizes, both in his 
commentary on the Dhvanydloka and in the one on the N&tya- 
S$astra, the relationship between rasa and bh&va as one of 
‘suitability' or ‘appropriateness’ (aucitya). He says in 
the Dhvanydloka~locana: 

The sthadyin is said to become rasa by means of propri- 

ety, because of the arising of a beautiful tasting of a 

latent impression of the mental state appropriate to 

the vibhadvas and anubhadvas. 
When there is an absence of propriety, rasa becomes a 
semblance of rasa (rasdbhdsa) instead. 41 

In the Abhinava-bhadratf he says: 

Only through propriety does a sthadyin become rasa. 

Propriety is the assumption of the nature of vibhd&vas, 


etc. of the things known as causes, effects, etc. with 


respect to the sthdyins, because of their conduciveness 
to tasting.4 


39tpid. 


48aphinavagupta, Dhvanydloka-locana (Kalakata: E. 
Mukhadrjt ayanda Kom Pr&h Lih, 1986), p. 55.. 


4lipid., p. 23. 


42aphinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatt, p. 284. 
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Abhinava indicates here that the sthdyins oe quotidian 
emotions do not themselves become rasa. When the things 
that are ordinarily thought of aa the causes, effects and 
accompanying emotions of a sthdadyin are portrayed in drama or 
in poetry an experience known as rasa occurs. The relation- 
ship between them is this appropriateness; that is, if the 
causes, effects and accompanying feelings presented in drama 
are appropriate to the sthdyin, then it may be enjoyed by 
sensitive members of an audience. If the vibhdvas, anu- 
bhavas,. and vyabhicdrins of one sthayin are mixed with those 
of another, a case Se dnaperenriaceneas (anaucitya) would 
arise and the rasa experience would either be falsified 
(rasadbhadsa) or blocked altogether. Therefore, rasas and 
bhdvas are not the same, nor are they strictly speaking 
similar or analogous, nor are they transformations of one 
another. They are distinct experiences that are related 
only by this idea of appropriateness. 

One final question hasan an answer before we can put 
Abhinava's ideas together into a coherent theoretical 
statement; that is the question of who experiences rasa. 
From the statements already presented, we know that Abhinava 
ascribes the rasa experience to the spectator ("they reach a 
complete union, or connection or single-pointedness in the 


mind of the spectator"43 and "Thus, the unitary cognition of 


43See the translation on p. 83. 
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all the spectators ety, Not all spectators are capable 
of having the experience, however, and Abhinava, following 
the tradition before him, calls a person capable of the 
experience a sahrdaya. The word literally means “having 
heart" or “sharing heart" and probably grows out of the 
notion of communication of heart (hrdaya-sativada) that we 
saw earlier in the N&tya-Sastra. A sahrdaya is a person who 
has the culture and sensitivity necessary for the rasa ex- 
perience. As Abhinava says in his commentary on the 
Dhvanydloka: 

Those in the mirrors of whose minds, which are clar- 

ified by the cultivation and practice of poetry, there 

is ‘a capability of identification with the subject of 

description are sahrdayas, participating in communica- 

tion of heart. 
He expands this slightly in his commentary on the N&tya- 
$astra: 


The fully developed object of poetry (rasa) appears as 
if it were directly experienced to those who by virtue 
of their practice of poetry and of their piety accrued 
previously are sahydayas, even when specific vibhavas, 
etc. are unfolded.46 
Here the cultivation of poetry is considered an important 
aspect of the development of aesthetic sensibility. 
Abhinava understands that cultivation as a Cleansing of the 
mirror of the mind that allows the spectator to reflect 


clearly and without. distortion the content of a poetic or 


44see the translation on p-. 86. ; 
45abhinavagupta, Dhvanydloka-locana, p. ll. 


46aphinavagupta, Abhinava~bharatf, p. 287. 
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dramatic piece. The second statement adds previous piety 
which may be understood either as the source of innate 
talent or, perhaps, as a reference to the important latent 
impressions discussed earlier. 

The characteristics Abhinava attributes to the sa- 
hydaya, however, could occur in any of the possible can-~ 
didates for rasa, the original character, the poet or 
playwright, actor and the spectator. The question then is: 
does he deny the rasa experience to any of them? As we saw 
earlier, one of Abhinava's disagreements with Bhatta Na&yaka 
concerned who experiences rasa. Bhatta Nadyaka believed that 
the original characters and the audience experience rasa and 
his problem was bridging the gap between them with his three 
functions of poetic language. The idea animating Abhinava's 
Besoutne arguments was that rasa is the experience of the 
spectator alone and not the original characters. He argued 
that rasa is a perception that consists of tasting, is 
produced by poetry and drama and is manifested, too, because 
it arises on the Penoval Be obstacles such as illusion, etc. 
from the self (i.e. it is a manifestation of consciousness 
itself, cleansed of its Timitationa)« Consequently, for 
Abhinavagupta, rasa occurs only through poetry or drama 
(i.e. through art) and, therefore, cannot be experienced by 
the original characters. This conclusion may sound strange 
to some. Abhinava's essential idea is that the original 


characters of a literary work of art do not experience rasa, 
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they experience ordinary emotion as they live their lives. 
When their story is presented in an appropriate way in art, 
new experiences occur called rasas that only spectators can 


experience.4/ 
Abhinava says in his commentary on the N&: 


From drama (na&tya), which is a composite, [come] the 
rasas. Or, if one says drama itself is the rasas, the 
collection of rasas, too, is drama. Nor do rasas only 
occur in drama. They occur in poetry which approaches 
drama. Rasa arises in the arising of a consciousness, 


like a direct perception, “whose object is the meaning 
of the poetry.4 


He becomes more emphatic a little later in the same passage: 


Therefore, in drama alone are there rasas not in the 
world (loka). And poetry is drama itself.49 


47Thus, art is not meant to imitate life, but rather 
change it into a different kind of reality. One of the 
consequences of this position is that the world of art must 
be clearly separated from ordinary life. Realism, there- 
fore, is not heavily emphasized and elements such as music 
and dance are utilized to create an unworldly atmosphere for 
drama. Moreover, the subject matter of Sanskrit drama or 
poetry should belong to the mythic or distant past and not 
the present. 

The opposing position of Bhatta Ndyaka and others is 
that the original characters do experience rasa in their 
lives and a good poet is able to capture and enhance those 
extraordinary experiences and present them in art. Spec- 
tators are then able, by various means, to participate in 
them, too. : 

' Two aesthetics are in confrontation here: one that says 
that art changes an essentially painful and unappealing 
reality into an appealing one by dissociating the spectator 
and another that finds that art captures and enhances 
life's appealing moments and makes it possible for other 
people to experience them at other times and in other 


places. Art is thought either to refine life or to intens- 
ify it. 


48apninavagupta, Abhinava-bharatf, p. 290. 
49tpid., p. 291. 
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The original characters on whose stories drama and poetry 
are based, according to Abhinavagupta, do not experience 
rasa (unless, perhaps, they themselves become spectators of 
the dramas containing their stories). The rasa experience 
is thus limited to the context of the reading of poetry or 
the presentation of drama. How about the actors (or 
reciters), then? They are involved in the presentation of. 
drama. Do they experience rasa? Abhinava says: 
Therefore, too, rasa does not occur in an actor. Why 
is that? To such a forgetful person [as you] it [the 
answer] would not be known. It has been said [already] 
that rasa is not limited by differences in space, time 
or person. Therefore, why this doubt? What then is in 
the actor? He is .the means of [the spectator's] 
tasting. Consequently, he is called a vessel. The 
vessel does not taste the wine, but rather is its 
vehicle. Therefore, only at the start is the actor 
useful. 
The point here is that the actor, being involved in the 
execution of his art, is unable to allow himself to be 
absorbed in the subject of the play and, thus, cannot 
undergo a relaxation of awareness of time, place and 
identity as a spectator does. The actor has to worry about 


cues and lines and changes of costume, etc. and, therefore, 


cannot lose sight of who he is and what he is doing.51 -— 


5®tpid. 

Slothis appears to be the exact opposite of the Stani- 
slovski method of acting. There is a sense here that the 
actor should not try to be too realistic. Such realism 


would go against the idea, which rules Abhinava's aesthetic, 
that there should be a clear distinction maintained between 
the theatre and real life. Were this distinction blurred, 
the time of the play and that of it: presentation in the 
‘theatre would not be able to cancel each’ other in the 
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The original character ana the actor having been 
eliminated, only the poet/playwright remains. Abhinava- 
gupta's viewpoint on this question seems somewhat puzzling. 
In his commentary on the well known verse in 
Anandavardhana's Dhvanyadloka (1.5), in which the origin of 
poetry is ascribed to Vadlmfki's experience of the sadness of 
a heron on the killing of his mate by a hunter and the. 
poet's iene Poruation of that experience into verse, 
Abhinavagupta says: 


The dominant emotion (sth&yin) sadness, which arose 
from the separation of the heron couple caused by the 
killing of the mate and the destruction of their 
companionship, was different from the dominant emotion 
of love which is suitable for erotic rapture-in- 
separation (vipralambha) because it contained no hope 
Cof future reunion]. It reached a state of being 
relished by means of the tasting of those vibhadvas and 
the anubhadva of the crying that arose from that 
[killing], passing through communication of heart to 
identification. It took the form of the rapture of 
compassion (karuna), which is distinct from ordinary 
sadness and whose essence is the tasting of the melting 
of one's mind. Like the overflowing of a pot with 
liquid or like verbal lamentation and so forth that 
consists of a gushing forth of mental states and that 
reveal those states without any concern for convention, 
it, from one's spontaneous absorption, became a verse 
composed of suitable words, meters and styles, etc.: 
You shall never, O Hunter, attain glory, since you 
have killed one of a pair of herons who were over- 
whelmed by love.>2 
But it should be understood that the muni (Valmtki) did 
not feel sadness. If that were so then he, too, would 
have been grieved by the distress of that (heron), and 
there would be no opportunity for rasa's predominance 
(in the ‘above verse). Nor does one troubled by grief 
have such a state [as rasa]. Thus, the rasa compassion 


consciousness of the spectator. 


52 Ramayana 1.2.15 quoted in the Dhvanydloka-locana on 
Dhvanydloka 1.5, p. 26. 
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that consists of the dominant emotion sadness (oka), 
made suitable for tasting, because of being of the 
nature of an overflowing, is the self (atman) of this 
poem, that is to say its essence, and distinguishes 
[poetry] from other linguistic forms of. expression. 


Thus, it appears that the poet is capable of Haka (oichout 
being a spectator of a play or hearer of a poem. He does 
not depend upon drama or poetry fox the generalization that 
is required for the rasa experience. Abhinava says in his 
commentary on Nadtya-Sadstra, 6.38: 


Just as the seed is the source (mtla) of a tree, so too 
are the rasas, and their source should be explained as 
cultivation (vyutpatti) with affection. The general- 
ized consciousness in the poet is the source and the 
function of the actor depends upon the poetry. That 
very consciousness is, in the highest sense, rasa. And 


S3Ibid., pp. 25-26. Abhinavagupta, following Ananda- 
vardhana, seems on shaky ground, here. What advantage, 
after all, does the poet have over the actor? Both are 
faced with the burden of executing the techniques of their 
crafts, the poet with meter, alliteration, sense and figure 
and the actor with costume, cues, expression and tone. To 
claim that the poet can transcend them and that the actor 
cannot seems strange. Yet, this passage proclaims an 
effortless, spontaneous expression for rasa, in which 
everything falls into its proper place. 

There is another problem here, however. In this 
example, Vdlmiki witnessed the killing of the heron by the 
hunter directly and thus was directly related to the action 
just as an original character would have been. In his case, 
too, there were no two times and places to cancel each other 
as in the case of a spectator of a drama. Yet, Abhinava~ 
gupta says that Vdadlmtki did not feel the quotidian emotion 
sadness with respect to the event, but rather the rapture of 
compassion (karuna). This appears to violate Abhinava's 
basic principle that rasa is possible only through art. 

Perhaps, the solution to this problem should be sought 
in Abhinava's use of the term muni (sage) to describe 
Valmiki in this passage. The implication is that, being a 
sage, Vdlmiki was detached enough from the event to have 
maintained the requisite distance, but yet sensitive enough 
to be sympathetic. Nevertheless, it is clear that Abhinava- 


gupta included the poet or playwright among those capable of 
the rasa experience. 
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for the spectator, who is overwhelmed by perception of 
it (rasa), there later arises, by means of partial or 
selective cognition, perception of the vibhdvas, etc. 
in the performance, in the play, in the poem and in the 
mind of the spectator. Therefore, the source, which is 
like a seed, is the rasa within the poet. The poet, 
then, is equivalent to the spectator. Therefore, it is 
said, "if the poet possesses erotic rapture ... 
(DhvanySloka, 3.42]" by Anandavardhana. Next, the 
poetry is like the tree. The acting of the actor is 
like the flowers in it and the fruit is the tasting of 


rasa by the spectator. In that way the world is made 
of rasa. 


The poet, therefore, experiences rasa outside of drama and 
poetry and his experience is, in an ultimate sense, the 
source Of rasa in them.- 

It might be useful at this point, after having dis-~ 
cussed so many separate aspects of Abhinava's conception of 
rasa, to present a simplified formulation of his theory as a 
whole. It will then be an easy matter to turn to the 
discussion of his answers to the four questions we formu- 
lated earlier as an aid in distinguishing the positions of 
our writers. 

According to Abhinaeagubeas when the causes, effects 
and. accompanying emotions of the nine dominant emotions 
(sthadyins) are presented in drama or in poetry, they no 
longer behave as causes, effects and eccamn. Alera: Rather, 
they act in conjunction with each other to manifest a new 
experience called rasa. MThis change in function of the 
causes, etc. means that the ordinary processes (inference 


founded on perception and, perhaps, memory) that usually 


54aphinavagupta, Abhinava—bh&aratf, p. 294. 
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Sderate to produce some emotional effect or experience in 
the persons who witness an event are bypassed when that 
event is presented in drama and in poetry. Instead, a 
different process occurs in which the events of the drama 
counteract the time, place and identities of the spectators, 
simultaneously arousing their latent impressions of past 
emotional experiences (vasangs) and putting aside their 
awareness of their personal circumstances and daily con- 
cerns. Then, the spectator's unconstrained Gonseiduaneds, 
which by nature consists of joy, colored by his own deeply 
rooted past impression of the emotion presented in the play, 
is experienced (as Abhinava says in the Dhvany#loka-locana) . 
Or, that same. unencumbered consciousness becomes focused on 
the emotion presented in the drama, which, because of the 
cancellation of the limitations of time, place and person, 
assumes a generalized form (as he says in the Abhinava- 
bhadratf). Rasa is, then, this manifestation of conscious- 
ness, freed from its aGuadne limitations of time, place and 
identity, in connection with non-specific emotions, either 
as generalized emotions or as past impressions (which, being 
composites of all one's past emotions of a particular type 
and not memories, are also non-specific). The spectator is 
the locus of the experience and drama or poetry are neces- 
sary conditions for its manifestation (except in the ace of 
the poet). Rasa is a radically different Sepacionce from 


quotidian emotion, which may be pleasurable or painful, 
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because it, in its essence, is always pleasurable. Abhinava 
identifies the pleasure of rasa with the pleasure of the 
self when it is freed from the constricting adjuncts that 
limit it to a temporal identity. This in a nutshell is 
Abhinava's aesthetic. 

It is now possible to suggest the answers Abhinavagupta 
provides to the four questions on rasa: what is rasa, how is 
it aroused, what is the relationship between rasa and bhava 
and who experiences rasa. For Abhinavagupta, rasa is the 
spectator's experience of the self (atman), which consists 
of consciousness (samvit) and joy (G@nanda), when, as the 
result of Wieeiie drama or listening to poetry, it is 
colored by or focused on a generalized emotion. Secondly, 
since kHe main constituents of this experience (the self and 
the latent impression) exist previous to the experience and 
are merely brought out by the influence of drama and of 
poetry, its arousal is most appropriately thought of as a 
manifestation (abhivyakti) rather than a perception (pra- 
titi) or a production (utpatti). Nevertheless, since it 
requires the special dynamic that occurs in the presentation 
of drama or the reading of poetry as the condition of its 
manifestation and since it is a unique and new experience of 
consciousness, it can be thought of, with some justifica- 
tion, as both a production and a perception. Thirdly, being 
a non-ordinary (alaukika) experience it is completely 


distinct from quotidian emotions, but parallels them through 
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the relationship of appropriateness (aucityd). apaveprianee 
ness requires, among other things, that the dramatic or 
poetic presentation of a quotidian emotion be composed of 
the vibh&dvas, etc. that correspond to the esneea. etc. of 
that emotion.55 Finally, rasa is first and foremost the 
experience of the spectator, not of the character or of the 
actor. The poet/dramatist, however, through his special 
mode of cognition called pratibhana, also experiences rasa. 

Before closing this discussion of the aesthetic of 
Abhinavagupta, it will be edifying to reflect on some of the 
presuppositions and implications of his thinking. As. noted 
earlier Abhinava was one of the leading figures in the 
religious and philosophical tradition known as KaSmirt 
Saivism. It is only natural to expect that when he set out 
to describe the aesthetic meceass he drew extensively from 
his philosophical and religious outlook, and, indeed, 
scholars such as Gnoli, Masson ana Pavwacdnan have noted the 
similarity of terminology and concept in his aesthetic and 
philosophical writings. One need not conjure up the rather 


comical picture of him as a religious man agonizing over his 


s 


enjoyment of literature, as do Masson and Patwardhan. 
Literature and drama are things of experience and any 
philosophical or religious system that claims to be thorough 
would have to offer some explanation of them. As it turns 

55~the notion of appropriateness also. involves a 


consideration of the suitability of the depiction of certain 
emotions in drama, too. 
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out Kagmtrt Saivism haw 14tére problem with things that 
other traditions would turn away from. KaSmirt Saivism is a 
monistic, or rather non-dualistic, religious system based on 
a class of religious texts called tantras. With respect to 
its non-dualism it is unlike many other philosophical/relig- 
ious systems in India, Advaita Ved&nta, for instance. “Gee 
distinctive character is found in its recognition of the 
ultimate as the supreme lord who is the pure "I" of con- 
sciousness. This supreme being is omniscient, omnipotent 
and eternal and all beings are one with him. The tradi- 
tion's analysis of the condition of quotidian existence 
involves the claim that, though all conscious beings are one 
, with the lord, they are divided from him and each other by 
the power of mayd, illusion, and thus, the main thrust of 
the tradition's teaching and practice is to bring about the 
conscious being's recognition (pratyabhijfia) of its oneness 
with the supreme lord. 

When Abhinavagupta turns to an analysis of the aes- 
thetic experience with its distinctive eLodsane quite 
different from that of ordinary emotional experience, he has 
at his disposal the Kashmiri $aivite belief in the possible 
escape of the individual conscious being from its limiting 
conditions which are five in number: time (kala), knowledge 


. (vidya), act (kala), attachment (ra&ga) and destiny 
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(niyati) .56 As conscious beings become free from these 
limitations, they, too, come to rest (viSranti) in their own. 
consciousness (samvit), which they share with each other and 
the lord, and experience the joy inherent in it. The 
aesthetic experience consequently becomes a special instance 
of the general idea of the escape of the individual from its 
limiting conditions.57 The escape is effected by the 
special stresses to which the limitations of individual 
self-awareness are subjected by drama and poetry. In fact, 
the shared experience that is observed among the members of 
an audience at a dramatic performance can be taken as one 
more piece of evidence for the claim of Kashmiri Saivites 
that all knowers are really parts of the primary eouen. 
Siva, the subjective substratum (the pure "I") of all 


experiencing subjects. °8 


56See Abhinava's Tevereprstyannisemvissreint, 3.1.9, 
2:235=-239. 


57Ipid. Abhinava says: "And since these appear to be 
connected with the experiencer, ‘they are different for each 


experiencer as its energies (Sakti). But sometimes, by the 
desire of the lord, in watching. actors and wrestlers, they 
become one. The implication of such coincidences of the 


limiting factors in plays and spectacles is that beneath 
these differentiating and limiting ‘factors exists ‘the same 
consciousness. 


58utpaladeva gives a. lengthy argument - in his Iévara- 
pratyabhijnakarikad, on which Abhinava commented twice, for 
the necessity of positing, contra the Buddhists, a subjec- 
tive consciousness in order to explain the phenomenon of 
memory. A similar argument could be made supporting the 
idea that there is a "super" ego, underlying each individual 
ego, that creates the possibility of shared or generalized 
experience. 
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Along with the grounding of Abhinava's aesthetic in 
Kagmtrt Saivism comes the question of the role that the rasa 
of tranquility (Santa) plays in it. The rasa of tranquility 
is the debated ninth rasa which is the experience arising 
from the portrayal in literature of religious practices, 
experiences or states. Considering the close relationship 
of Abhinava's metaphysical/theclogical position to his 
understanding of the aesthetic experience, it would seem 
reasonable to think that he held santa in some sort of 
special regard. Though several scholars (Masson, Pat- 
wardhan, Raghavan, etc.) have staued that Abhinavagupta 
accepted Santa as the primary rasa,-°? others (Gerow and 
Aklujkar) have argued the opposite, insisting that Abhi- 
navagupta kept his aesthetic and theology separate. It is 
important for this study to come to a decision on this 
question because it is there that the distinction between 
the aesthetics of Abhinava and Bhoja (and, as I shall argue, 
between Abhinavagupta and ROpa also) becomes most clearly 
evident. 

Gerow and Aklujkar criticize Masson and Patwardhan for 
overemphasizing translation of the major texts dealing with 
S$anta-rasa in their book and not providing satisfactory 
discussion of the important theoretical issues raised by the 
passages translated. Indeed it appears that Masson and 

59See Masson & Patwardhan, $antarasa, p. 1 and V. 


Raghavan, The Number of Rasa-s (Madras, India: The Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, 1975), pp. 197-98. 
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Patwardhan were so sure of the validity of their major 
point, that Abhinavagupta created a unified theory of rasa 
on the foundation of the rasa of tranquility (Santa), that 
they felt they merely had to isolate the relevant passages 
and translate them as evidence. On the face of it; they 
were right; Abhinava does speak in several places as ie 
Santa were the primary rasa. In a passage from the. commen- 
tary on the Dhvanyaloka he says: 

And since it situated in the highest goal of mankind 

because of being the result of liberation, it (S&anta- 

rasa) is the foremost of all rasas. And:‘this is the 
conclusion [arrived at] after consideration of many 
more opposing views by. my teacher, Bhatta Tauta, in his 

Kdvyakautuka and by me in my commentary on that. z 
Abhinava's reference to the discussions in the work of his 
teacher, Bhatta Tauta, and in his own commentary thereon, 
which appear to have been extensive, indicates that this was 

, an important point of debate during his time. 

Being the chief among several rasas and being the 
foundation of the others ientewe different things, ROwever: 
In another passage from his commentary on the Santa neredon 
of the Natya-Sastra he Sorepi ashes a relationship of 
derivation between Santa and the other rasas, i.e. the other 
rasas are viewed as derivatives (vikSras) of &anta which is 
their source or natural state (pracped), He says: 

Therefore, there is &anta-rasa. In addition, in old 


manuscripts immediately after the statement” “We shall. 
bring the sthdyins to rasa~-hood ‘Ci. .e. immediately after 


 68Masson and Patwardhan,  piieardea,:». 97. The 
translation. ‘is my own. mk cae 
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the end of the general discussion of the rasas and 
before the rasas are discussed individually] the 
definition of Santa-rasa, ‘Santa, indeed, consisting of 
the sthadyin Sama (quietude) ...' is read. The reason 
being that the tasting of all rasas consists for the 
most part of that of Santa, because there is a turning 
away from the objects of the senses. Their [the other 
rasas'] attainment of prominence is only a mixture with 
other latent impressions. In this case, in order to 
convey the idea that Santa is the natural or original 
state of all the others, it is discussed before them. 
Since ordinarily a universal is not considered separ- 
ately, the sthdyin for this rasa is not mentioned 
‘separately. But even a universal is to be counted as 
separate by a critical investigator, however. Thus, it 
has become separated out as the object of the cognition 
characteristic of the tasting of the aesthete as 
determined by the investigator. And, in the itihdsas, 
purdnas and dictionaries, one hears of nine rasas, as 
also in the authoritative treatises. As it is said: 

One should show the Syhgdra, etc. forms of 

the eight deities and in. the middle the Santa 

form of the lord of lords. 
Its vibhadvas are renunciation, fearfulness of worldly 
existence, etc.. It is to be known by the literary 
employment of those. Thinking about the statements of 
treatises on liberation and so forth are its.anubhavas. 
Dispassion, determination, remembrance and contentment 
_are [its] vyabhicdrins. Therefore, bhakti and Sraddha, 
directed towards contemplation on God.and assisted by 
remembrance, determination, contentment and enthusiasm, 
are subsumed [in it]. Thus, they are’ not counted as 
separate rasas. Here the summary verse is: 

That is to be known as &anta-rasa whose cause 

is liberation of self, which is joined with 

the cause of knowledge of the Truth and which 

possesses the characteristic of ultimate 

bliss. 
The union of vibhadva, sthdyin and anubhdva is shown in 
that order by the three qualifiers [in the verse]. By 
means of the verse: 

Receiving its own respective cause, rasa. is 

produced out of Santa. But, on the passing 

away of the cause, [it, the rasa] dissolves 

again into Santa, 
it is concluded that Santa is the natural state of the 
other. rasas. 


6laphinavagupta, Abhinava-bharatt, pp. 339-340. 
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Once again the thesis put forward by Masson and Patwardhan > 
seems prima facie to be supported by Abhinavagupta' s 
statements. He does appear ‘to be saying that: the rasa of. 
tranquility is the foundation of the other rasas. Masson 
and Patwardhan imply that Santa was the link, for Abhinava- 
gupta, between the acutnecie experience characterized as 
rasasvada (tasting rasa) and: the religious experience called 
‘brahmasvada (tasting brahman) . Because all rasas are based 
on Santa, the rasa experience can be belated to the ex~- 
‘perience of brahman. 

Gerow and Aklujkar, however, reflecting differently on 
the texts, present some valid criticisms of Masson and 
Patwardhan's thesis and raise some valid questions concern- 
ing Abhinava's position. Focusing on the peculiarity of 
Santa as a rasa, the fact that it is related not to any 
ordinary emotion but to the absence of ai) “emotion; they 
question Abhinava's treatment of it. Instead of finding him - 
embracing it as the basis of his aesthetic, they suggest 
that he was uneasy about it and had difficulty in fitting it 
in with the other rasas and with the process of rasa- 
realization in general. They conclude that ‘Abhinava' s real 
contribution was to resolve the probien that Santa creates 
for his aesthetic by turning it into an analogy for the rasa 
process itself. Therefore, they take Santa to be peripheral 


to Abhinava's central theory, an analogy meant for elucida~ 
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tion of the theory, but not as a metaphysical foundation for 
it. 

Although the position of Gerow and Aklujkar is the more 
compelling of the two and provides a deeper insight into 
Abhinava's aesthetic, both parties are guilty of attributing’ 
to Abhinavagupta ideas that are not really his. While. 
recognizing it as a position that Abhinavagupta attributes 
to his predecessor, Bhatta Nayaka, both pairs make a great 
deal of Abhinavagupta's comparison of ras3svada to brahma- 

“ svada. Abhinava, however, seems almost indifferent to the 
idea. He says of it once, "it may be so (astu)," and to my 
knowledge never mentions it again.®2 This fs naka: ee 
enthusiastic affirmation, not too gurceising if one remem~ 
bers that Abhinavagupta was not a Vedantin, but a Saivite. 
His brand of non-dualism is characteristically not conceived 
of in terms of brahman, being quite different from the forms 
Of non-dualism of the Ved&nta systems .©3 Therefore, both 
parties lay stress on a doctrine that may not have been very 


important to him. 64 


62aphinavagupta, Dhvanydloka-locana, p. 67. 


63as will be argued later, it appears that Mammata 
Bhatta is the one who lays stress on the similarity between 
rasadsvada and brahmasvdda. He, unlike Abhinavagupta, may 
have been a Ved&dntin. 


64The recent work on Kashmiri Saivism, The Doctrine of 
Vibration, by Dyczkowski distinguishes the type of non- 
dualism of Kashmiri Saivism from that of Advaita non-dualism 
by calling it integral monism, a monism in which the “one 
reality is manifest both as unity and diversity." See his 
discussion of the relationship of Advaita VedSnta to Saiva 
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Furthermore, Gerow and Aklujkar say that Abhinava's 
contribution to the Santa question was his re-interpretation 
of Santa as an analogy for rasa, his transferral of it to a 
different plane.®5 While it is not clear what specific 
texts they have in mind (they don't give any references) as 
the basis of this interpretation, it seems likely that the 
passage just quoted and another associated passage were 
intended. If so, they seem not to realize that Abhinava is 
commenting in those passages on the text of the section 
dealing with Santa that was added to the Natya-Sastra. The 
re-interpretation of santa, that éfocc: was really the work 
of the unknown author of the santa section of the Natya- 
Sastra and not of Abhinavagupta. — He simply expanded the 
ideas inherent in the text. Consequently, itis unclear 
what Abhinava's distinctive contribution to the understand-~ 
ing of the status and role of Santa in the aesthetic was. 

There is one compelling reason or accepting in general 
the position of Gerow and’ Aklujkar over that of Naeaon and 
Patwardhan, however. If one Sivouptato-aakermine what _ 
Abhinavagupta's actual contribution to Indian aesthetics 
was, One is confronted with one astonishing idea that is not 


found in any of his predecessors that we know of today: the 


monism in chapter one of his book. See Mark S.G. Dyczkow- 
ski, The Doctrine of Vibration (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1987), p. 41. . ee 


; 65Gerow and Aklujkar, "On Santa Rasa in Sanskrit 
Poetics," p. 83, fn. 11. 
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idea that rasa is not an experience of either the character 
or the actor, but belongs to the spectator. This amounts to 
"something like a Copernican revolution in Indian aesthetics. 
Of course, we cannot say with certainty what Abhinava's 
teacher, Bhatta Tauta, thought on this problem because we do. 
not have anything from him but stray quotes. Indications 
are, however, that he, too, may not have shared Abhinava's 
new perspective.66 ft is in this notion that a sharp 
distinction appears between bhava and rasa. Since in &&nta 
that distinction becomes blurred, it is not unlikely that 
Abhinava had difficulty in fitting it into his general 
aesthetic and, as a reault, was content to view it as an 
analogy for the rasa process rather than simply as a rasa or 
as "the" rasa. For our purposes, however, it is unimportant 
which view Abhinava held provided it is understood that 
Santa nal da special significance for his aesthetic and the 
tradition he influenced. 

What is really called for at this point is a detailed 
study of the works of the tradition that followed Abhinava 
up to the time of Ripa Gosvadmin. Unfortunately, such a 
study, though having an important bearing on questions 


concerning ROpa's possible contact with that traditicn and 


66See for instance the verse that Abhinava attributes 
to his teacher (in Abhinava's commentary on Dhvanydloka, 
1.5) in which the experience of the poet, the character, the 
actor and the spectator are all‘said to be the same. — 
Abhinava cites it as a reference to imagination (pratibh@), 
but there is nothing in the verse itself to suggest such an 
interpretation. Abhinavagupta, Dhvanydloka-locana, p. 28 
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the form that tradition had assumed by his time, could fill 
another monograph or two. Nevertheless, as a pitifully 
inadequate compromise, a few quotes from and ebedevattones 
on the main vehicle of Abhinava's tradition, Mammata's 
Kavya-prakaSa, will bring this section to a close. It was 
this text that would have had been the most important in 
bringing RUpa into the influence of Abhinavagupta's aes- 
“thetic. 

Mammata Bhatta lived in Kashmir around the end of the 
llth cent. and wrote about 75 to 189 years after Abhinava- 
gupta. His Kavya-prakaSa systematizes and xonmarives the 
views of several of the previous weitere on poetics and 
aesthetics, the primary sources of theoretical parts of his 
work being Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta.©7 The wording 
of the vrtti portion (the rr portion that expands upon 
the ideas contained in the verses) of his text shows that he 
was well-versed in Abhinava's commentary on the Natya- 
Sastra.68 | | 

The Kavya-prakdafa may have cee most voluminous commen- 


tarial tradition of any technicai treatise in Sanskrit, 


67Mammata is sometimes criticized for being too 
eclectic in his views. 


68See for instance the vytti on kdrikads 27 and 28 which 
reflects in some sections not only the content, but also the 
wording of Abhinava's comm. on the rasa-sUtra of the _Natya- 
SAstra in the Abhinava-bhadratt. There are, however, impor- _ 
tant and interesting differences as we shall see. . Mammata 


Bhatta, Kavya-prakaga (Mysore: Oriental Research Institute, 
1974), 1:24@. 
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boasting well over a hundred commentators from different 
times and parts of India. The earliest commentary. is that 
of Rucaka of KaémiIra, called the Snerese sanketa,. which is 
dated 1149. MThe next is the longer Safketa by the Jaina 
author of Gujarat, M&nikyacandra, and is. dated 1168. There 
seems to be some uncertainty as to who.the third oldest 
commentator was. Some suggest that Sarasvatttfrtha (known 
as Narahari before his renunciation) should occupy that 
position.69 He was a native of Andhra, before retiring to 
Benares where he wrote his commentary and his date of birth 
is given as 1242. Another possibility is SomeSvara who was 
either from KaSmtra or Kany&kubja (Kanauj) and whose 
commentary is called the Kavyddarga or also the Sanketa. 
Since he does not cite any other commentators in his 
commentary, he appears to be quite early, although no one 
has yet established a date for him. Another early author 
whose date is unknown and whose commentary has been lost 
bgeeee for a few citations fvon. dates commentators, is 
V&caspati MigSra. Since he is referred to as "ancient" 
(pradctna) by Candtd&sa, who wrote at the beginning of the 
14th century, he must have written his commentary in the 


preceding century. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya thinks he lived 


69padartnatha Jha, introd. to his edition of the Kavya- 
prakaSa with Gokulan&tha‘'a comm., Sarasvattbhavana-grantha- 


mala no. 89 (Varanasi: Varanaseya Visvavidyalaya, 1961), p. 
4. 
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in Mithila at around 1200 A.D.7@ the next datable commen- 
tator was Srtdhara, who also lived in Mithila and, as he 
quotes V&caspati MigSra and is quoted by Candtdasa, is 
assigned to the first quarter of the 13th century./1 two 


more early commentators should be mentioned; the first, 


Jayanta Bhatta, author of the KdavyaprakaSadfpikd, wrote ing 


Gujarat in 1293 and the second is Candtd3sa, author of 
another KavyaprakaSadfpika, who wrote in Seiden, ada? “being 
the younger brother of Viévan&dtha's (13598 A.D.) grandfather, 
probably lived around the beginning of the 14th century as 
well. From the geographical locations of these commen- 
tators, we can see that within éwe centuries the Kavya— 
prakaSa had spread through much of North India. We see it 
spreading from KaSmtra to Gujarat, Kanyakubja, Vadrdnasft and 
Mithila. From Mithila it reached Orissa before the end of 
the 13th century. It appears to have been studied in 
Andhra, the home of Sarasvatitirtha, by the last half of the 
13th century as well. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the first commentary written by a Bengali does not 
appear’ until the end of the 15th century (Paramnanda 
Cakravartin), after. which time commentaries, especially py 


writers on navya-nyaya (the new logic), were written there 


7®pDe, History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 159. 
71sivaprasad Bhattacharya, introd. .to -his edition of: 


the Kavya-prakaSa with Srtdhara's comm. (Calcutta: Sanskrit 
College, 1959), lslxii. ae 
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in profusion.’2 This curious fact will be important to us 
later when ne try to determine whether Ripa had knowledge of 
the text. 

Abhinavagupta's views undergo an peculiar transforma- 
tion in Mammata's work. Mammata discusses the same authori- 
ties that Abhinava does in his commentary on the rasa-stUtra, 
but adds elements not found in Abhinava's original treat- 
ment, causing them to appear in a different light. This is 
not the place to discuss all theee differences and their 
implications, however. It is sufficient to poine. 2S the way 
that Bhatta Nadyaka is represented with respect to Abhinava 
in Mammata's work. Bhatta N&yaka is given one sentence in 
which his notion of generalization is mentioned, his 
comparison of the rasa experience to the experience of 
brahman is not mentioned and the major distinction between 
him and Abhinavagupta, the "copernican" revolution of 
shifting the primary locus of the rasa experience from the 
character to the spectator, is not even hinted at. Instead, 
the idea of the similarity of the rasa experience with the 


experience of brahman is attributed to Abhinavagupta in 


72s. P. Bhattacharya mentions another Bengali writer 
named Vidyasadgara, who wrote a commentary on the Kadvya- 
prakadfa, on the basis of a reference to him in the commen- 
tary of $rtvatsaldfichana Bhattdcdrya, a 16th cent. Bengali 
writer. Bhattacharya identifies him with a Pundarikaksa 
Vidyadsagara who lived in the first half of the 15th cent. 
If this is so, he would be the earliest Bengali commentator. 
It is odd that Param&nanda Cakravartin, who can be placed in 


the last half of the 15th cent., does not refer to him, 
however. 
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“spite Of the fact that, as mentioned before, at the one 
point in his commentaries where he féntious the analogy, 
Abhinava seems at best lukewarm to the. idea. Here, Bieny is. 
the way the aesthetic theory ‘of Abhinavagupea became known 
to the thinkers of the rest of India,73 who, with the 
possible exception of Mammata's earliest commentators, had 
no direct access to Abhinava's works: | 


To those who are expert, in ordinary life, at the 
practice of inferring a sth&yin because of [the 
‘presence of] women, etc.,/4 a sthdyin is manifested by 
those very same things [women, etc. when portrayed] in 
poetry and drama, [those things then being] referred to 
as vibh&vas, etc., because, losing their roles as 
causes, etc.,/5 they possess the functions of vi- 
bhadvand, etc./7©6 and they are cognized in a universal 
way (sa&dhdranya) because of the absence [in the 
cognizer] of the apprehension of limitation through his 
non-acceptance of some particular relationship such as: 
“these are mine, these are an enemy's, these are a 
stranger's, or these are not mine, these are not an 
enemy's, these are not a stranger's." That sthayin, 
erotic love, etc., is situated in the spectator as a 
dormant impression (vdsand), and, though it is situated 
in a limited knower and is non-different [from him], 


73and, it might be added, to Western scholars inter- 
ested in Indian aesthetics. . 


74The causes, effects and accompanying feelings of the 
major ‘emotions: love, humor, fear etc. 


75 Because they. occur in the "play" world of drama and 
are not taken as real events. 


76Vibhavang, anubhadvand and vyabhicdribhadvand: the 
three functions associated with the actions of the vibh&vas, | 
anubhdvas and vyabhicdrins in drama and poetry. Difficult 
to translate, they might be rendered: "setting up the 
context" for the primary emotion (man, woman and moonlit 
garden), "making perceptible" the primary emotion (through 
their actions, speech and involuntary | physical reactions) 
and "surrounding or associating" | the primary. emotion with 
its characteristic sub-emotions - (jealousy, © joy, longing, 
pique, etc.) an 
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like one's own form,’’ it is cognized with a univer- 
sality, that characterizes the communication of heart 
of all sensitive aesthetes, by a knower freed of 
limitations through an absence of connection with other 
objects of knowledge that has arisen as a result of the 
temporary slackening of his condition of being a 
limited knower through the influence of the method of 
universality. Having its only purpose in being tasted, 
enduring as long as the vibhadvas are active, being 
tasted like a beverage, appearing as if [it were] in 
front of one, or as if entering the heart, or as if 
embracing the whole body, or as if eclipsing everything 
else, or as if bringing about the experience of 
Brahman, that non-ordinary astonishment is rasa, 
consisting of Srhgdra, etc. 

It is not an effect, because then its existence 
would be possible even in the cessation of the vi- 
bhdvas, etc. Nor is it an object of knowledge because 
it is not an established [or pre-existing] thing. 
Rather, it is a thing to be tasted that is manifested 
by the vibhdvas, etc. 

If someone asks: “When has something [ever] been 
seen apart from causers and conveyers," [the answer is] 
“it has never been seen," but that is an aid to the 
establishment of its non-ordinariness, not a detriment. 
With the arising of the tasting its arising is ef- 
fected; thus, in a sense, it can also be called an 
effect. Since it falls within the ken of a non- 
Ordinary cognition that is, nevertheless, different 
from the ordinary means of knowledge, different from 
the limited knowledge of the yogin which is endowed 
with a sense of disinterest and different from the 
unlimited cognition of the yogin which ends in the self 
alone and which is free of contact with other objects 
of knowledge, it can be called an object ‘of cognition, 
too. The means of knowing that grasps it (rasa) is 
neither indeterminate, because of the importance of 
reflecting on the vibha&vas, etc., nor is it deter- 
minate, because the non-ordinary bliss that is being 
tasted is the result of self-cognition. In addition, 
though it lacks both natures it consists of both, too. 
Like before, this only conveys its non-ordinariness and 


not a contradiction. So says the respected Abhinava- 
gupta. 78 


77 Though rasa is the self, it is nevertheless cognized 
by the self. 


78Mammata Bhatta, Kdvya-prakdfa, edited with the comm. 
of Srtdhara by Sivaprasad Bhattacharya (Calcutta: Sanskrit _ 
College, 1959), vytti on verse 28, pp. 69-79. 
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This passage is one of the most important in Sanskrit 
aesthetics. It has shaped the way most later writers, even 
those in Bhoja's tradition, have thought about ene mestHeiC 
of Abhinavagupta. Only the earliest commentators 38 the 
Kadvya-prakad&a display a direct familiarity with the works of 
Abhinava. These are Rucaka, M&inikyacandra and Sarasvattf- 
ttrtha. It appears that Abhinavagupta's commentary on the 
Natya-Sastra faded quickly and was not widely. studied even 
by the 13th century. His commentary on’ the Dhvanyaloka 
remained influential for a longer period, being commented on 
by a Kerala writer named Udayottunga who lived in the 15th 
century. 79 Thus, the Kadvya-prakadSa supplanted these earlier 
texts and became the primary authority in the "orthodox" 
tradition of Sanskrit aesthetics. 

The passage gives the impression that Abhinavagupta was 
a Ved&intin who compared the aesthetic experience to the 
experience of brahman. In actuality, that was a view of 
Bhatta Nadyaka towards which Abhinavagupta was only lukewarm. 
The Ved&dntic tone of tHe pdeeage may have prompted a 
commentator, §rtdhara in the 13th century, to suggest the 
highly Vedantic example of a lamp manifesting a pot in a 
dark room as a way of understanding the way the vibhavas 


manifest rasa in the spectator. 8 Not all non-dualisms are 


79p.v. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics. (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1961), p. 268. 


89rtdhara, KavyaprakadfSa-viveka, p. 79. 
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the same and in understanding Abhinava's aesthetic it is 
important to distinguish the non-dualism of Vedanta from 
that of Kaémtrt Saivism. Abhinava's major insight, on the 
other hand, his idea of locating the aesthetic experience in 
the spectator rather than in the character or actor, is 
barely emphasized in the passage. 

For Abhinavagupta, the aesthetic experience is.an event 
of temporary freedom from the limitations of an otherwise 
constantly constricted subjectivity that culminated in the 
experience of itself as a universal subject. The spectator 
under the influence of drama or poetry becomes temporarily 
expanded and capable of a universalized or generalized 
experience. Thus, the main thrust of Abhinava's aesthetic 
is away from personalized, individual and affective ex- 
perience towards an impersonal, universalized and non- 
affective experience involving a kind of self-disposses- 


sion.8l1 tet us now contrast this viewpoint with that of 


Bhoja. 


Slr, that is, we take the "self" to be the individual 
identity. From Abhinavagupta's view point, however, 
individual identity is not the true self.| The true self is 
the underlying universal "I," which is the Lord. Therefore, 
from Abhinavagupta's point of view, the rasa experience is a 
form of self-possession rather than a self-dispossession. 
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CHAPTER 4 


RASA ACCORDING TO BHOJA 


f 


Bhojaraja was, according to Kane, “one of the most i1- 
lustrious kings of ancient and medieval India."1 He was a 
member of the Paramadra dynasty that ruled in Malva (Raja- 
sthan) in the 10th, llth and 12th centuries. Bhojardja 
apparently assumed the throne after his father, Sindhurdja, 
in apuroutnately 1005 A. D. and ruled until his defeat at 
the hands of Bhtma, king of Gujarat, and Karna, king of 
fripurt in 1054.2 His capital city was Dhara, which was a 
showcase city that the king himself designed and built. It 
was destroyed by the army of Bhtma after Bhoja's defeat. 

Eighty-four works on all the sciences of medieval 
India have been attributed to Bhoja.3 Since he was a great 
patron of poets and men of learning, some scholars have 
suggested that most of these works were actually written by 


, 


them and given the name of their patron. It does not seem 


lkane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 262. 


2Ibid. 


3Kane, p. 262, and Josyer in the introd. to the second 
volume of his edition of the Srfigdra-prakaSa, p. ii. 
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unlikely, however, that a specially gifted king could have 
written so many works during the course of a long rule. 
His works on poetics, which shall concern us, are generally 
thought to be genuine, however. 
Bhojaraja wrote two works on poetics, the Sarasvatt—- 
kanthdbharana and the $rfigadra-prakaga. The Sarasvattf- 
_kanthabharana is the shorter of the two and appears to be 
the earlier, too. It attained a high degree of popularity 
in various parts of India. It was partially commented on 
in Mithila in the 14th cent. by RatneSvara and is quoted in 
Bengal in the 16th century.4 The $rigara-prakaga, however, 
a voluminous work of 36 chapters, was nearly Deetce It 
contains Bhoja's mature reflections on rasa. These two 
works are our primary sources for Bhoja's rather unusual 
ideas on aesthetics. Since Bhoja's line of thought is very 
complex, it is not podaibie to attempt a full discussion 
here. Raghavan has discussed quite exhaustively, though 
with a somewhat orthodox slant, Bhoja's theory in his book, 
Bhoja'‘s $rigara Prak&fa.° Only the major elements of his 
thought shall be presented in the following few pages. 
4kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 263. It is 
quoted twice in the Caitanya-mata-maii juga by $rtnatha 
Cakravartin, the teacher of Kavikarnaptra, (Navadvtpa: 
Haribola Kutira, Cc. 466 [1943]) at 7.1.29 and 11.12.8. 
Ripa quotes him without identification in several places. 

5 Raghavan, Bhoja‘'s $rfigara PrakadSa, pp. 399-516. By 
orthodox I mean the tradition of aesthetics coming from 
Abhinavagupta. Raghavan tends to try to efface the 


differences between the aesthetic views of Bhoja and 
Abhinava. 
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Bhoja gives an important insight into his idea of rasa 
in general and into its relationship to poetry in par- 
ticular by his use of the term rasaviyoga (non-separation 
from rasa) as the heading of his chapter on rasa in the 
$rfigara—prakSéa. © The implications of this expression have 
not been sufficiently discussed anywhere. When Bhoja 
speaks of the various other constituents of good. poetry, he 
specifies three major categories. Fine poetry should 
possess good qualities (guna), ornamentation (alafkdra) arid 
be free of fault (doga) .7 These three terms are technical 
terms in Sanskrit poetics for specific aspects of the usage 
of ienewage and figure. Bhoja speaks of these charac- 
teristics as if they are things that can be added or 
avoided in the creation of poetry. With respect to rasa, 
however, he uses the peculiar term aviyoga (non-separa- 
tion). Here the implication is that rasa might be sepa- 
rated from poetry with. which it is otherwise fintuealty and 
essentially connected. That is, rasa is an innate charac- 
teristic of poetry which Gan ‘nevertheless be separated from 
it. The good poet tries to not separate rasa from poetry. 
Rasa is not something to be ‘added to poetry like a quality 


or an ornament. It is, in effect, part of the essential 


6 Bhoja, $rfigara-prak3éa, the 11th prakafa, 2:429. 


7For a brief discussion of these terms see De, History 


of Sanskrit Poetics, 2:5-16. For an exhaustive discussion 


see Raghavan, Bhoja's $rfgara PrakaSa,. chapters XV-XVIII, 
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nature of poetry. Bhoja, comparing poetry with the 
beautiful body of a woman, says that rasa is the most 
excellent source of extraordinary loveliness in the 'body' 
of poetry already possessed of ‘qualities, ' adorned with 
Ornaments and free of blemishes.8 The verse he cites to 
support his view is much more foreeeen: 

If, O Beloved, the mind (of a woman) is not 

moistened by prema (love, rasa), a lovely form, a 

good family, cleanliness, youth, abundance of 

beauty and wealth, possession of sweet speech, 

character and cleverness, modésty and Rumd hey: 

all these ornaments of woman are worth nothing. 

Thus, though Bhoja includes rasa among the ornaments 
.Of poetry, following his predecessor Dandin, rasa assumes a 
far greater measure of importance than the other orna- 
ments.18 hough Bhoja has not declared rasa the ‘self 
(Atma) of poetry' as Viévanadtha (14th cent.) has in the 
Sahitya-darpana or the ‘adorned (alahkdrya, as opposed to 
the adornments, alankadra) ' as Mammata has in the K&vya- 
prakaSa, rasa is presented as an essential characteristic 
of poetry more closely tied to it than its other orna- 


ments.11 Extending the metaphor that Bhoja applies to 


poetry, one can compare rasa with a power or quality of the 


8Bhoja, $rfiigara-prakSga, 2:429. 
9 Ipid. 


1@phoja, Sarasvatti-kanthadbharana (Kalikata: Jfvananda- 
vidy&sadgara, 1894), 5.8, p. 539. 


11 vigvanatha, S&hitya-darpana (Kalikata: Samskrta 
Pustaka Bhandadra, 1386 [1988]), p. 17; Mammata, Kavya- 
prakdfa (Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 1959), 1:12. 
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"self' of poetry, comparable with the love felt by a Wome, 
which is the source of all the excellences of its 'per- 
sonality.' 

Yet, as essential as rasa is in poetry, poetry might 
still be deprived of rasa. This occurs, according to 
Bhoja, through the absence of suitable qualities and 
ornaments and the presence of blemishes. Thus, the primary 
cause of the 'non-separation' of rasa from poetry is a 
union or combination (samsrsti) of the qualities, orna- 
ments, absence of faults of poetry.12 

' Another important implication of Bhoja's use of the 
term rasa~aviyoga is that it makes rasa singular. By using 
this term, Bhoja turns the focus away from the sadteion oe 
subtraction of a plurality of interchangeable, non-essen- 

tial entities to the question of the presence or absence of 
a single, essential entity. Were rasa considered plural, 
the non2eepsretion of rasa could not be avoided, because if 
one of the eight or nine rasas were missing in a given work 
of art the condition of non-separation would not be met. 


From Bhoja's point of view, rasa is both singular and 


12phoja, $rfigara—prak3a, 2:431. This idea of a union 
of elements may be the source of the later idea:.of rasa as 
samUhalambana-dsvada,' an experience: based on a conglomera- 
tion of elements. This understanding of rasa gained 
prominence in Eastern India under the influence of writers 
such as Candidadsa, ViSvanaStha and) ParamSnanda Cakravartin. 
See Candida&sa, Kavya-prakasa~dtpika (Varanasi: © Vdrdnaseya- 
vigSvavidydlaya, 1933-1965), 1:26; ‘Viévan&tha, Sahitya- 
darpana, p. 101; and Param&nanda Cakravartin,. Kdvya- 
prakaSa-vistarika (Varanasi: Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishva- 
vidyalaya, 1976-7), 1: 89. 


$ 
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essential. Thus, it is not a question of adding an 
appropriate rasa from among many possibilities but rather 
of preventing the stifling of rasa. This said, it is must 
be added that Bhoja's rasa theory, strangely enough, is 
both a single-rasa theory and a multiple-rasa theory. In 
fact, the two concepts are related; because Bhoja proposes 
a single rasa, he is able to argue for multiple rasas. How 
this is achieved will become apparent as we proceed. 

Bhoja's stnaie rasa is called Srfigara (erotic rapture) 
as well as preman (love). It is a condition of the mental - 
and emotional life of some nashty developed individuals. 
It essentially underlies all. emotional or ‘emotionally 
related experiences of pleasure.13 Here we get a hint of 
Bhoja's answer to the question that has ‘engaged writers on 
Sanskrit aesthetics for. centuries: ‘why do people enjoy 
poetry and drama?' He relates the experience of pleasure 
in poetry to the experience of pleasure in amorous love.14 
Erotic love is the root of all aesthetic enjoyment: 

The attitude of favoring (pakga-pata, lit. taking 


the side of), which has no cause, has no anti- 


dote; it is certainly a thread of affection that 
sews hearts together. 


“13 Bhoja, $rfigara-prakaéa, 2:429. 

14unlike Raghavan I prefer not to take Srfgdra, erotic 
rapture, in some etherial, disembodied sense. He does not 
do justice to Bhoja's sensual orientation. 


15 tpid. 
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This is Bhoja's characterization of Preman; the attitude 
that makes rasa possible. | | 

This preman is by nature pleasurable: 

That alone which gives pleasure to me my beloved 

does. Though not knowing what is.dear to me, yet 

she does that which gives me pleasure. 
Thus preman is found to be the root of all pleasurable 
experiences and this includes all the rasas in poetry and 
drama. These other rasas are not separate entities but 
varieties (viSegas) of this one basic rasa, prema or 
S$rfigara.17 Bhoja illustrates this by redefining all of the 
rasas found in the N&tya-Sastra. The erotic rasa of the 
Ndatya-Sastra becomes the experience of the lover of sexual 
love (rati-priya), the heroic rasa that of the lover of 
fighting (rana-priya), the furious rasa that of the legex 
of anger (amarga-priya), the humorous rasa that of the 
lover of laughter (parihasa-priya), and so on.!8 It is 
these various forms of preman that become the different 
varieties or aspects of rasa. This is how Bhoja is able to 
advocate a theory of rasa which is both a single-rasa and a 
multiple-rasa theory. One rasa, Syfg&ara, presents many 
different aspects. The logic of this position is quite 
simple. What one loves to do, one also enjoys doing. This 


enjoyment when it intensifies and reaches its highest 


l6tpid. 


17 Bhoja, Sarasvatt-kapthabharaya, 5.33, p. 544, 
48pnoja, SrfigSra-prakasa, 2:429. 


Yeo 
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excellence is called rasa. Bhoja can claim, therefore, not 
only that all 49 of the bha&vas recognized in the Natya- 
&astra can become rasa, but also that, being essentially 
aspects of erotic rapture, they really culminate in only 
one rasa, erotic rapture. 

Bhoja puts forward a conception of three stages in the 
development of rasa on the basis of a special interpreta- 
tion of an important verse from Dandin's KavyaddarSa. The 


verse is: \ 


preyah priyatardkhydnam rasavad rasa~peéalam 
Urjasvt rUdghdlaikdrah yuktotkargamh ca tat-trayam 


The dearer one is a narration of intimacy; the 
possessor of rasa contains the beauty of the rasas; 
and the mighty one (Urjasvin) contains heightened 


pride. These three [figures] are possessed of excel- 
lence. 


This verse is ordinarily understood as describing the three 
Ornaments of poetry that are connected with rasa. These 
three are preyas, which is a portrayal of intimacy, 
rasavat, which is a narration portraying the arousal of 
rasa and Urjasvin, a portrayal of heightened pride or one 
which makes use of developed poetic ornaments (depending on 
whether one reads ahapkdra or alankara). Bhoja does not 
interpret these three to be three separate poetic orna- 
ments, but to represent three stages or high points in the 


P development of rasa; Urjasvin (the strong one) representing 


19 Bhoja, $rigara-prak&afa, 2:436; Sarasvatt-kantha- 
bharana, 5.649, p. 759. The verse comes from Dandin, 
Kavyddar&a, 2.275. 
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the first stage, rasavat (possessor of rasa) the second and 
preyas (the dearer one) the third. 

The first stage is characterized as a highly developed 
sense of identity or ego. Bhoja interprets the phrase 
Tughdlankdra, developed ornament, in Dandin's verse, to 
mean rudhdhankadra, ripened or developed self-identity, 
because the ahahk@dra or self-identity is an ornament 
(alafkara) of the self. Discussing this first stage in the 
development of rasa in another place in his’ writings, Bhoja 
attributes three aspects to it: ahahkadra (self-identity), 
abhimana (love-conceit) and &yngadra (eros or, by another 
‘etymology, peak-being) .29 These are different aspects of 
the quality of the self that is at the basis of the 
development of rasa. This first aspect, the self-identity, 
is the basic element, the core of the development of love 
and of the experience of rasa. A strong sense of self, a 
stable and secure identity is, for Bhoja, the foundation of 
love and rasa. One who has this strong sense of self can 
enjoy rasa both in life directly and through poetry by a 
sort of sympathy (sacetas) . 21 Others who lack this strong 

29pBhoja, Sarasvati-kanthdabharaga, 5.1., p. 538.° 
Bhatta Nrsimha, a commentator of Bhoja, gives the following 
etymology of Srfigdra: yena &yfgamh ucchrayo rfyate, "that by 
which one is raised to the peak" (edited in Raghavan, 
Bhoja's Sriagara PrakdSa pp. 421-424). Professor Doniger 
has suggested "peak experience" as a possible translation 
of this term. 

21 Bhatta Nrsimha gives an interesting definition . of 
the meaning of ahafkdra in Bhoja's theory. He says: yena 
rasikaih ahafkriyate, ' through it (the self-identity) the 


tasters of rasa become identified. ' The self-identity 
allows ene connoisseur to identify with the character in 
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or developed self-identity can experience rasa neither in 
life nor in poetry. 

The next aspect of the triad is the abhimdna or love- 
conceit. In a verse in his $rfigdra-prakaéga, Bhoja de- 
ser bes this conceit as follows: 

In this case, abhimadna is the cause of the 

perception in the mind of the consciousness of 

the joy, and so forth as not adverse. It is 

known as rasa because of the savoriness of the 

power of the self. The use of the term rasa, for 

rati (love, i.e. bhava), etc., is incorrect .22 
From this verse we learn that abhimana is the ability to 
conceive the pleasures and pains of the mind as not 
threatening or unfavorable. The implication of this is 
that regarding things as unfavorable is a barrier to the 
perception of rasa. Abhimdna is a favorable attitude of 
the mind towards its objects or a well~adjusted outlook on 
the world. Conceit therefore has been used to translate 
abhimdna not in a negative sense but in the sense of 
conception. Abhimdna is to conceive of things, even 
painful things as a source of happiness. Even what would 
in other circumstances be considered misery is by abhimana 
taken for happiness. ) 

The triad, Syhgdra, ahanhkdra, and abhimaina, to which 
Bhoja collectively applies the name rasa, is the result of 
the play or poem. Thus, it plays a role similar to that of 
hrdaya-samvada in the theory of Abhinavagupta. See 
Raghavan, Bhoja‘s $rigara Praka&Sa, p. 421. 


22phoja, Srhgara~prakaSa, 2:429. 
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religious or pious activity, according to Bhoja. As the 
result of the execution of pious acts (dharma), a special 
quality of the identity of the self arises that results in 
or is associated with pentaneagoteds latent impressions 
(vasana) in each individual self.23 This rasa is, there- 
fore, not the property of all persons, but only of a 
special few.24 Those who have performed no such pious acts 
do not and can not experience rasa. From this uncommon 
result of the execution of dharma, all nen keaditicnal 
sthdyibhdvas, such as amorous love, laughter, See (rati, 
hadsa, etc.), are produced. These, says Bhoja, reaching a 
state of excellence, reveal rasa just like the rays of the 
sun reveal the sun and it then is savored by persons who 
are similarly ponsenaed of this special quality of the 
identity of the self. Bhoja also describes rasa as the 
only cause of all the good qualities of the self.25 In 
another place it appears as the aovivating force or desire 
behind all ‘actions, for Bhoja says that only he who has 
this rasa loves, aniles; endeavors, is affectionate, etc.26 
Thus, according to Bhoja, this rasa-triad is not only 

23 Bhoja, Srigatra-prakasa, 2:431. A later writer has 
defined this term vadsana or its synonym samskdra as a. 
‘continuing desire.' See Param&nanda Cakravartin, Kavya- 


prakaSa-vistdrika, 1:96. 


24Bhoja, $rigdra~prakaga, p-.- 431;Bhoja, Sarasvatf- 
kanthdbharaga, 5.2, p. 538. 


25Ibid.;Bhoja, $rigara-prakaga, 2:429. 
26 Ibid., p. 430. 
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behind all of the eight or nine traditional rasas described 
in the N&tya-Sastra, but also of all emotional manifesta- 
tions. 

From the above discussion, one can understand why, in 
the verse above, Bhoja claims that the term rasa is 
Hidieappiied to the various emotions (bhdvas) such as rati 
(love), etc. Bhoja has in mind the presentation of rasa 
found in the Na&dtya-Sdstra. The N&tya-Sdstra, according to 
Bhoja, in describing the arising of the rasas from the 
bhavas mistakenly applies the term rasa to what are in his 
view only emanations from rasa. Rasa is revealed through 
them, but they, even in their state of excellence 
(prakarga), are not rasa. In Bhoja's aesthetic they remain 
bhadvas (mental constructs) because they are the objects of 
bhadvand, mental reflection or contemplation. Only when 
mind is transcended and they are savored in the heart as 
the singular experience of love (preman) do they become 
rasa. They as a multiplicity operate on the second stage 
of the development of rasa, not on the third and highest 
stage on which rasa is actually enjoyed. Bhoja, therefore, 
relegates the entire discussion of rasa in the Natya-sastra 
to the second and intermediate stage of the development of 
rasa in his own theory. Before discussing the second 
stage, however, it is important to cite another verse which 


Bhoja gives as an example of the first stage in the 


development of rasa: 
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Hurray, hurray! Obeisance unto me, since I have 
been seen by her, so charming; whose large, 
tremulous eyes are like those of a frightened 
deer. 
This verse expresses all three aspects of the rasa-triad: 
its nature as desire (vdsana or &rhgira), as self eaceen 
and pride (ahafkdra) and as a favorable attitude towards 
some other (abhimana), in this case, a woman. 

In the second stage, called rasavat, the singular 
rasa, which has three aspects, &yhgara-ahahkdra-abhimina, 
appears as the forty-nine bhavas (mental constructs) of 
earlier rasa theory. These are the eight sthayi-bhavas or 
dominant emotions, the thirty-three vyabhicSri-bhavas or 
fleeting emotions and the eight sadttvika-bh&vas or physical 
emotions. The movement of the rasa to the seeend stage is 
a step towards its highest development, for in this. 
movement it becomes enlarged or increased; it moves closer 
to its highest point of excellence. Bhoja says in one 
verse: | 

The forty-nine bhavas, rati, etc., appear ‘sepa- 

rately out of Srhgdra, an source of the various 

bhavas. Surrounding it, they. ea it ‘like the 

rays of sunlight do the sun. 

The example Bhoja provides here is. very important. 
The sun is expanded by its rays of Aone and is the. source 


of those rays. In addition, our experience of the sun 


happens primarily through the medium of its rays. The case 


27 Ibid., p. 436. 


28 tpid. 
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is similar for rasa and the mental constructs that issue 
out of it in Bhoja's aesthetic. The mental constructs 
exist on the level of thought or intellect and, one must 
add, language. They are objects of thought . 29 As objects 
of thought they are experienced primarily in the mind or 
intellect. These mental constructs as opreruel==etions of 
the internal rasa which is the special quality of the 
identity of the self I ‘discussed earlier. It is an 
internal attitude which is expressed or revealed through 
thought and speech in a variety of mental constructs. In 
the process of becoming manifest it becomes fragmented into 
a number of distinct and different entities something like 
a beam of light is refracted into a number of colors by a 
prism. 

As mentioned earlier, according to Bhoja, the state- 
ments of Bharata and the old rasa theorists apply only to 
the second level of rasa development. The rasa-sUtra: 39 
vibhavadnubhava-vyabhicdri-sathyogad rasa-nigpattih, ‘From 
the conjunction of vibhadvas, anubhdvas and vyabhicarts rasa 
arises, ' tells, according to Bhoja, how the mental con- 
structs on this second stage are brought to their highest 
point of development. Even in their fullest development, 
however, they are still mental constructs for they remain 


objects of contemplation. Bharata's use of the word rasa 


29 Ibid., p. 430, te tu bhavyamanatvad bhava eva na rasah. 
39pharata, Natya-&astra, 6.32, 1:271. 
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to describe them is inappropriate, according to Bhoja. 
Only when the mental constructs pass beyond the mind do 
they become rasa. iia pecgaae beyond’ the scope of the 
mind is the transition between the second and third stage 
of rasa development in Bhoja's theory. | | 

The third stage, called preyas, is the highest stage 
of the development of rasa, the culmination of the process” 


leading to the experience known as rasa. In this sense, 


Raghavan is inexact in claiming that the third stage isa 


return to the first stage or an involution. 31 The first 
stage is a sprouting similar to the sprouting of a seed. 
The second stage is a stage of growth and aniacganene: The 
third stage is the stage of enjoyment similar to the 
enjoyment of the ripened fruit of a plant. In rising. to 
the third stage the mental constructs pass beyond the state 
of being mental, that is, they cease to be mere objects of 
thought or contemplation. They are transformed into 
objects of enjoyment, objects of direct experience or 
feeling. This transformation (parinati) is only possible 
hacause all of the mental constructs have developed out of 


the rasa-triad and include, therefore, within themselves 


31Raghavan, Bhoja's Syfgdra Prakafa, p. 451. Bhoja 
says that on being transformed into preman they, the 
bhdvas, become one with rasa. I think it is.counter to the 
movement of Bhoja's thought | to assume, as. Raghavan | does, 
that this is the. same rasa from which they came. It seems 
more. likely that in Bhoja's conception of the rasa process 


one is moving. from iatency, to oxprogaion and finality. to 
experience. — 
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rati or love.32 The primary transformation that occurs on 
entering this third stage is the transformation of love, 
the construct (rati), into love, the feeling (preman). The 
dynamics of this transformation, somewhat oversimplified 
here, are at the core of Bhoja's rasa theory. The basic 
movement is the transformation of rati into preman. All of 
the mental constructs are essentially rati and thus they 
all become transformed into preman, i.e. rasa. Bhoja gives 
an interesting characterization of the difference between a 
mental construct and rasa: 
That which thinking produces from the time 
of the arise of contemplation in a concentrating 
person's mind is called a mental construct 
(bhava). Transcending the path of contemplation, 
when it is transfigured and enjoyed in the heart 
possessed of self-identity (ahahkdra, the ability 


to identify with another person) it is. called 
rasa. 


Thus love as idea is cvanarorned lute love as feeling 
(preman or rasa). 

As an example of preman Bhoja gives a verse cited 
earlier in this chapter: ‘That alone which pleases me 
eoee! The versé portrays preman as the inclination to 
Please one's beloved. In the Sarasvatt-kagthabharana Bhoja 
reveals another dimension of the meaning of this verse. He 


looks at it from the speaker's point of view. He says that . 


32Bhoja, Sryfigira—prak3a, 2:434. 


33 Ibid. Ripa Gosvdmin says almost exactly the same 


thing in his Bhakti-rasadmrpta~sindhu at 2.5.132-33, pp. 391- 
92. 
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the lover on seeing his beloved glorifies her ability to 
bring him pleasure always. Whatever she does is a pleasure 
to him. This attitude of the lover is also preman, the 
ability to understand both the good and the bad in a rela- 
tionship as sources of pleasure. To put this idea in the 
context of Bhoja's general theory of rasa we must replace 
the beloved lady with an activity or emotion from among the 
49 mental constructs as Bhoja suggests. Thus one who has 
preman for the activity of erotic love (rati) will find all 
of its aspects pleasurable; one who has preman for the 
activity of laughter will enjoy all its aspects, and so 
forth. No matter what the object of the preman may be, the 
one who loves experiences joy. This experience of joy is 
the rasa of the highest stage. 

Bhoja provides another verse to illustrate this 
rasa; 34 

This good man has somehow attained that one 

benefit (preman) which is the same in happiness 

or distress and which is favorable to all 

situations. In it the heart finds rest and old 

age cannot carry rasa away, and it, after the 

destruction of its coverings in the course of 

time, appears as the mature essence of affection 

(sneha). 
Some of the characteristics of preman are presented in this 
verse. It is not different in happiness or distress and is 


favorable to all circumstances. These characteristics 


indicate how all mental constructs, some of which are by 


34Bhoja, $rigara-prak3éa, 2:437. 
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nature unpleasant, can become rasa. Thus such circum- 
stances as produce disgust ( jugupsa) may also be ex- 
perienced as rasa. Emphasis is taken away from the object 
of prema and placed in preman as an attitude. The object 
in a sense becomes immaterial. The heart finds its 
culminating rest in this experience. This characteristic 
is reminiscent of the idea of repose (viSrdnti) in the 
Abhinava's discussion of rasa. It might be understood as 
an emotional climax. The joy of this experience is not 
lost in old age as other joys might be. When its coverings 
are gradually obliterated through time, it appears as the 
ripened essence of affection. Preman is the result of a 
gradual process of development. A key word in this verse 
is Parinata, mature, ripened or transformed. The process 
of development is a gradual transformation of affection 
which appears as different things during its different 
stages of growth because of various coverings or conceal- 
ments. What exactly these concealments are is not clear. 
Perhaps they are the manifestations of rasa as the various 
mental constructs which nighe be: taken as disguised or 
specialized forms of it. The last thing of dimpor tance in 
this verse is the ‘somehow.' This, a commentator informs 


us, means that such preman is very rarely attainea.35 


4 


353 tvananda Vidyasagara's commentary on the Saras- 
vati-kanthdbharana, p. 757. 
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This is a brief overview of the brilliant rasa theory 
of King Bhoja. Other aspects of this theory in both the 
Syhgara-prakaga and the Sarasvati-kanpthadbharana are too 
involved to go into here. | 

An important question anong rasa Giberiataywe we have 
seen earlier, has to do with who experiences rasa. As we 
have also seen, there have been a number of disagreements 
on this point in the history of rasa aesthetics. Bhoja 
says that the hero, or ndyaka, and heroine, or nadyikad, are 
the ones who primarily experience rasa. That is to say, 
those who are the original persons on whose lives a play or 
poem is written are the ones who experience rasa. 36 This 
is also evident from the explanation Bhoja gives of the 
verse cited above: 'That alone which pleases me ....' This 
theoretical position has been associated with Bhatta 
Lollata by the Abhinava and he has been criticized it as 
have late members of the Bhoja's own tradition as wel1.37 
Since Bhoja has connected the experience of rasa with the 
development of love (preman), the position he takes is 
quite understandable. Bhoja does not distinguish between 
the world of everyday life and the world of art. Rasa ie a 


function of the experience of love and thus may be ex- 


36Bhoja, Sarasvati-kanthabharana, 5.24-25, p. 542. 


37simhabhUpala criticizes it at Rastrpava-sudhakara 
(Madras, India: Adyar Library and Research Centre, 1979), 
p. 258. Abhinavagupta criticizes it in his commentary on 
the rasa-sUtra. . 
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perienced in both worlds. For rasa to be experienced -in 
art, however, art must have, as its content, the experience 
of rasa in life to back it up. Otherwise, as Bhatta 
Nrsitha, Bhoja's commentator says, an event devoid of rasa 
would become an object of aesthetic pleasure.38 fThus, the 
word rasa applies primarily to the experience of the 
originals of a poem or play and only secondarily to the 
experience of pleasure among the audience. Art for Bhoja 
is the successful communication of a genuine rasa experi- 
ence through the mediums of language and/or acting. On the 
other hand, in order for someone to experience rasa through 
art, he must be capable of experiencing rasa in his 
everyday life. The poet or playwright plays an important 
role too. He must himself be capable of the atceuisade of 
rasa or he would be able neither to recognize a rasa-event 
nor to represent it in art.3% The good poet is able, 
through language and representation, to make rasa present 
to the minds of the audience as if it were a direct 
experience (sakgad iva) of their own. 

This position raises an interesting question concern- 
ing those cases of artistic representation in which the 
characters of a poem or play are bases on purely fictitious 
creations. Since the characters are not real, there is no 


real experience of rasa behind the content. of the work of 


38Raghavan, Bhoja's Syngara Prakdéa, p. 412. 


39phoja, Sarasvatt-kapthabharana, 5:3, p. 538. 
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art. How then can rasa be experienced through such works 
of art? 

Though Bhoja does not address this issue, his commen- 
tator, Bhatta Nrsimha, gives an aptereeteng example to show 
how this can happen. He aaye that as long as what is given 
as the foundation of rasa is able to please the hearts of 
men of taste (sahrdaya) the poem or play is successful. He 
compares the presence of rasa in art with the quality of 
‘clarity of meaning.’ Just as ‘clarity of Reaningl wigs 
be present in a piece of writing without the meanings 
themselves having to be necessarily true, so rasa ‘ae be 
presented in a play or poem whose content is not based on 
an historical event.48 Here the emphasis is shifted away 
from rasa as an historical event to the skill and vision of 
the poet who can, should he wish to, make rasa present to 
his audience without depending on ane real event. 

We are now in a position to Baie coue four questions of 
Bhoja's rasa aesthetic. His answer boene cucation of what 
rasa is would be that it is preman, love. As preman, its 
basic characteristic is the ability to conceive (abhimana) 
things as favorable 5 Gnesele. In thie way, even misery 
can be seen as happiness.41l Thus, rasa is always a 


pleasurable experience. When asked how it is aroused, 
49Raghavan, Bhoja's $rfgira PrakaSa, 2:413. 


4lvhis is how Bhoja explains the pleasurable nature of 
aesthetic experience. 
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Bhoja would answer that it starts as a basic potentiality 
or latent impression which is the result of past piety.42 
This basic potentiality for preman finds expression through 
the analytical intellect in a thousand constructs which 
reveal aspects of this underlying potentiality as the sun's 
rays reveal the sun. When these intellectualized con- 
structs reach the highest excellence of the expressions 
they move beyond the realm of concept and are transformed 
into felt experiences .43 These experiences, being based on 
preman, are always pleasurable. In response to the 
question who experiences rasa, Bhoja would say that the 
original character is the primary rasika (one who experi- 
ences rasa) and that the spectator only experiences it 
indirectly. ‘The spectator experiences rasa as if it were 
direct by virtue of his own preman potentiality which 
allows him to look on the subject matter of a play or a 
poem favorably (abhimadna), to identify with it (ahankadra) 

42Both Bhoja and Abhinavagupta recognize the impor- 
tance of vdsands, latent impressions, therefore. For 
Bhoja, however, there is a special vdsan& that is the 
foundation of prema and makes the rasa experience possible. 
Abhinavagupta founds his aesthetic on vadsands that arise: 
from past lived experiences and thus sees them as multiple. 

43This idea contains an inherent criticism of Abhi- 
navagupta's aesthetic in that it consigns his idea of rasa 
to the realm of bh&dva, since a generalized bhdva is 
nevertheless still a bh&va. There is nothing about 
generalization that brings about feeling. Generalization 
itself is an effect of the intellectualization or idealiza-— 
tion of emotional experience. Since experience is par- 


ticular while knowledge is general, it transforms lived 
experience into knowledge. 
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and to reach a heightened state (Srhgara) through it. 
Therefore, the aesthetic experience is seen as analogous to 
the experience of preman in ordinary life. | 

Finally, we come to the question of. the relationship 
between rasa and bhava. According to Bhoja, rasa and bhava 
are really transformations of each other. Bhadvas start as 
rasa, the potentiality, and when they reach their highest 
excellence (prakarSa) transform into rasa as experience. 
Thus, bhdva and rasa are the same. This is true, however, 
only for bhadvas that are aspects of that special latent 
impression (v&sana) that is the result of piety and the 
foundation of preman. Bhoja points out that ee rer oe 
has that latent potential. Those who do not can neither 
experience rasa nor preman. | 

From these results, one can see that there is a great 
deal of difference between the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta 
and of Bhoja. The former requires a temporary loss of 
individual identity while the latter makes the rasa 
experience an experience of a person in a heightened state 
of self-identity. One finds detachment and distancing to 
be the foundation of. the rasa experience and the other 
attachment and identification of the sort that takes place 
in preman in which hearts. are tied together by the in- 
visible threads of affection (sneha). Abhinavagupta 
describes the aesthetic experience as that of the spectator 


primarily and Bhoja as that of the original character. 
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Abhinavagupta says that ‘rasa is manifested (abhivyakta) and 
thus is radically different from bhava (quotidian emotion). 
For Bhoja rasa is a transformation of bhava when it reaches 
an excellence of development and thus, they are the same. 
For Abhinavagupta, the pre-eminent rasa is Santa, the 
rapture of tranquility, which embodies an analogy of the 
aesthetic process, and for Bhoja, the pre-eminent rasa is 
Syhgdra, erotic rapture, both as the only real rasa and as 
the foundation of the aesthetic process: | 

Bhoja‘s tradition was not as Strong as Abhinava~ 
gupta's. As was Wiwauwaedsberore: in the early development 
of the concept of rasa there were a number of opinions. 
The question of the nature of rasa revolved around the 
question of how rasa arises; is it created (nigpatti), 
transformed (parinati) out of common experience or mani- 
featea (abhivyakti) from pre-existing sources? One can 
generalize that two major traditions arose out of the ‘early 
debates: a northern tradition having its origin in Kashmir 
and a southern tradition which developed and spread south 
of the Vindhyds. The primary spokesman and theorist of the 
northern school was Abhinavagupta and the primary vehicle 
‘of the dissemination of the theory was the Kavya-prakagéa of 
Mammata (12th century). The southern school found its 
greatest theorist in King Bhoja and its ideas were spread 
through his works and the Agni Purdya. These two tradi- 


tions, however, did not enjoy an equal share of success, 
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and by the end of the 14th century the northern tradition 
had established its dominance throughout most of India with 
only a few small pockets of the southern tradition surviv- 
ing. One of these pockets of resistance was, quite 
possibly, Bengals By the end of the 16th century, however, 
it is clear that the northern tradition had gained suprem- 
acy in Bengal as wer: This is evident from the late 
flurry of commentaries on the K&avya-prakaSa by Bengali 
savants, all of whom were members of the by then flour- 
ishing school of New Logic (Navya-nyaya) .44 ; 

Though the southern tradition lost the struggle for 
support among the circles of the intellectuals, it has much 
of value to teach concerning the problem of aesthetic 
enjoyment and may have survived in some form on more 
popular levels of aesthetic understanding. In addition, it 
exerted a powerful influence on the dominant northern 
tradition causing it to change in very important ways. 

As is the case with all schools of rasa speculation, 
the southern school begins with the Na&tya-Sastra, which 
provided the essential structures around which all of the 
later theories of rasa were built. Though this is so, the 
rasa theory of the Natya-Sadstra was sharply criticized by 
Bhoja and forms only a part, one of the less significant 

44 This suggests that the active cultivation of the 
K.p. is intimately connected with the transplantation and 
growth of the New Logic School in Bengal. The flood of 


commentaries on the K.p. began with that of Paramadnanda 
Cakravartin in, perhaps, the first part of the 16th century. 
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parts, of Bhoja's overall theory. Since the N&dtya-Sastra 
is common to both traditions, the first actual or, more 
truthfully, honorary member of the southern school was 
Dandin, the author of the K&vyddarSa (7th century). 
Dandin was probably a South Indian45 and was inducted as an 
authority by Bhoja.46 Bhoja founded his rasa theory on an 
“unusual and somewhat strained interpretation of a single 
verse from Dandin.47 After Dandin, one might include 
Bhatta Lollata among the early members of this tradition. 
Though Bhatta Lollata was probably a Kashmiri, Abhinava- 
gupta has tied him together with Dandin in his commentary 
on the rasa-sttra of Bharata .48 Both men described rasa as 
the development or intensification of the dominant emotion 
(sthayi-bhadva) to a state of excellence (prakarga). This 
is a form of the transformation theory of rasa and is a 
chief component of Bhoja's theory. 

The next important text of the tradition is the Agni 
Purdna. Where it should be placed is difficult to decide. 
It may either have been composed before Bhoja or after him. 


Some scholars date it in the 1@th century4? and some in the 


45pDe, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1:58 
46Raghavan, Bhoja's Srfigara PrakaSa, p. 656. 


47Bhoja, $rfigadra-prak3ga, 2:436 and Sarasvati-kantha- 


48pharata, N&tya-Sastra, 1:271. 


49p.v. Kane, History of Sanskrit Postics, p. 9. 
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9th century, 29 in either case placing it before Bhoja. 
Raghavan, however, provides a number of compelling reasons 
for placing the Purdna after Bhoja.>l Though the theory of 
rasa stated in the Puraya is very similar to that of Bhoja, 
it bears some striking differences. 

The Agni Purana attempts to connect the suecnenic rasa 
with the rasa of the Upanigads where it is another name for 
Brahman in its joyful aspect (Snanda) .52 Rasa is described 
in the Purdna as the manifestation of the joy of conscious- 
ness (caitanya), the supreme Brahman. 53 Bhoja, however, 
calls it a ‘power of the self' which because it is enjoy- 
able is called rasa.54 Furthermore, the Purama says rati 
(love) develops out of abhimana (love-conceit) which in 
turn comes out of ahaikara (self-identity). For Bhoja, 
abhimadna, ahahkdra and &Srfigdra (eros) are aspects of the 
same thing.°5 He does not recognize a hierarchy among 
them, but a difference in function. From these observa- 
PMicaatve possible conclusions may be drawn. The first is 


5®@s5.K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1:97-99 and S. 


M. Bhattacharyya, The Alampkdra-section of the Agni-Purdya, 
p. 128. 


SlRaghavan, Bhoja's Syfigara Prakafa, p. 692. 
52as in the Taittirfya Upanigad phrase, raso vai sah. 


53agni-Puraya in The Alamkara-section of the Agni-Pur- 
ama, verses 1 and 2, p. 147. 


54shoja, Srfgara-prakaga, 2:429, 


55Bhoja Sarasvatt-kapthabharaga, 5.1, p. 538. 
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that Bhoja and the Agni Purdma had access to two different 
versions of the same rasa tradition. The second pos- 
sibility is that the Agni Purdna represents a version of 
the theory more systematized and more consciously related 
to the theology of the Vedanta than the less developed and 
systematized ideas of Bhoja. In the latter case, the 
Purana would definitely be later than Bhoja. Of these two, 
the second conclusion seems more likely because Bhoja. 
himself claims originality for his theory (allowing, of 
course, for the influences of his predecessors) and because 
we find a similar development and systematization of 
Bhoja's theory in Saradatanaya (13th century) but along the 
lines of Safikhya philosophy instead.56 

Another feature of interest with respect to the Agni 
Purdna is that it was probably composed in Bengal. Most of 
the manuscripts of the text are in Bengali script; only a 
few have been found in Devanadgarf. No manuscript has yet 
been found in any southern script nor in $arada (the old. 
Kashmiri) script. This has led one schoitse to postulate 

that the Agni Purdna began its diffusion in Bengal and 
"spread from there to adjacent linguistic areas.°/ This 

supposition is further supported by the fact that few 


writers outside of Eastern India (Bengal and Orissa) cite 


56S$sradatanaya, Bhava-prakagéana (Varanasi: Surbharati 
Prakashan, 1983), p. 62. 


575. M. Bhattacharyya, The Alamk&ra-section of the 
Agni-Purdna, p. 135. 
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it as an authority. The Purana is admittedly encyclopedic 


in nature. Perhaps it was composed at the instance of one 


of the Sena kings of Bengal (llth-13th centuries) to 
summarize and preserve the most advanced achievements in 
all fields of knowledge up to those times. If the Purdya 
did indeed borrow from Bhoja, two observations are pos- 
sible. The first is that close ties existed between the 
kingdoms of Bhoja and of Gauda (Bengal). “Such ties between 
Bhoja and the king of Gauda are also mentioned “in the late 
text, the Bhoja-prabandha. Since the time of SaSanka (650 
A.D.) the kingdom of Gauda had been active in the politics 
of North India. Perhaps at the time of Bhoja's reign as 
well, for historical, portrieel and cultural. reasons which 
are unclear today, strong ties Sxne ced: between the two 
regions (Rajasthan and Bengal). “Secondly, because the 
single rasa theory of Bhoja was taken over by the Purana, 
this theory continued to exert influence in Bengal making 
it less receptive for several centuries to the theory of 
the northern tradition of aesthetics as presented in the 
Kavya-prak&fa. 

After Bhoja the tradition passed, with important 
changes, into the hands of Saradatanaya who was either from 
Merath (Andhra Pradesh) or Uttarameru (Madras) .58 Sarada- 


tanaya lived in the last half of the 12th century or first 


58mMadan Mohan Agrawal in his introd. to his edition of 
'$&rad&tanaya' s Bhava-prakdéana, p. 1. 
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part of the 13th century. His voluminous Bhava-prakaSana 
puts forward a variation of the rasa theory of Bhoja. 
Though he eliminates &rhgara (eros) from the triad 
ahankdra-abhimana-&Srnhgdra and does not accept the three 
stages of development of rasa, he maintains a single rasa 
theory based primarily on abhimana (love~-conceit) which is 
a special function of the ahanhkdra (self-identity).59 ‘this 
abhimadna is transformed into the different rasas in 
response to different types of vibhavas (specifiers) 
presented in plays or poems. 6% Eight different rasas are 
formed out of this paaic element of consciousness, abhi- 
mana. Thus, $aradatanaya also does not accept Bhoja's 
theory that any bhava (mental construct) may become rasa. 
Raghavan is correct, therefore, in noting the independence 
of SaradStanaya from Bhoja but perhaps a bit too hasty in 
taking Ssradatanaya's references to other theories as 
anything more than a courteous nod of the head. 61 Though 
Sarad&tanaya mentions a number of rasa theories there is no 
indication that he accepts any of them. On the thee hand, 
he spends a good deal of effort developing the theory of 
rasa from abhimdna described briefly above. 

The next member of the tradition is Simhabhtpala, king 


of Rajakonda in Andhra Pradesh. He flourished in the 


59Ssradatanaya, Bhava-prakdfana, p. 62. 
69 Ibid., pp. 62-64. 


6lRaghavan, Bhoja's Syigara Prak3éa, p. 483. 
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middle of the 14th century. 62 Simhabhtpala strays fanther 
from Bhoja's rasa ideology. Not only does he not accept 
Bhoja's single rasa theory of ahafikara-abhimana-Syfgara, he 
argues against the four new dominant emotions (sthadyfs) to 
which Bhoja called special attention. On the other hand, 
though he cites the rasa theories of Bhatta Nadyaka and 
Abhinavagupta, he expresses indifference towards them.63 
His own opinion is what he calls ‘the process of the, 
followers of Bharata' according to which the audience 
enjoys dominant emotions (sthayts) that are transformed 
(viparivartita), infused or flavored (v&sita) and magnified 
(abhivardhita) by the vibhavas (specifiers), etc.©4 This 
transformation and elevation to excellence is, neverthe- 
less, reminiscent of Bhoja's theory of rasa. 

This completes our ai geusaton of the major traditions 
of aesthetic thought in India before RUpa. It is now time 
to discuss RUpa's idea of bhakti-rasa, sacred rapture, and 
to relate it to one of enews two traditions of rasa 


aesthetics. 


62p.v. Kane, Histroy of Sanskrit Poetics, p- 439. 
63Simhabhtpala, Rasdrnava~-sudhakara, p- 252. 
64tbid., p. 253. . 
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CHAPTER 5 
SACRED RAPTURE (BHAKTI-RASA) BEFORE RUPA 


Long before the time of Ripa, the notion of bhakti as 
rasa, or, as I refer to it, sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa) 
began its gradual, though somewhat rocky, development. The 
earliest datable references to the idea come from those oe 
for one reason or another excluded bhakti from the category 
of rasa or who found a place for it withinone of the nine |. 
traditionally accepted rasas. Sacred rapture is not 
mentioned in the earliest text on rasa, the Natya-éastra 
(4th-5th cent. A.D.). Anandavardhana (9th cent.) gives a 
some insight into. one way of relating bhakti and rasa to 
each other in a well-known verse Sends Sui used as an 
example in his Dhvanyaloka (3rd Uddyota): 

We, who are endlessly describing the universe with the 

aid of two insights, the new insight of poets that is 

effective in making the rasas enjoyable and the 
insight of the wise whose objects of manifestation are. 


things that are unchanging, are exhausted; nor have we 


attained a happiness, O Ocean-lying one (Vigsnu), equal 
to devotion to you. 


lAnandavardhana, Dhvanydloka (New Delhi, India: 
Munsfra&dma Manoharaldla Pape hates Pra. ad pons 3.44, p. 
284-85. - 43 . 
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Here, the joys of the creation and enjoyment of poetry and 
of philosophical endeavor are compared unfavorably with the 
joy of bhakti. The implication of the statement is, 
however, that rasa and bhakti are distinct experiences, in 
other words, that bhakti cannot be a rasa. 
Anandavardhana's commentator, Abhinavagupta, agrees: 
Thus, this is the statement of one who considers ‘as 
fitting the regaining of repose in the bhakti of the 
supreme lord of the devotee of the supreme lord, who, 
in the beginning, merely out of curiosity, made use of 
both the poet's and the philosopher's modes of 
operation. The joy of repose in the supreme lord is 
superior to both the happiness produced from the 
particular objects, seen and unseen, that are deter- 
mined by all the means of evidence (pram&ma) and the 
non-worldly happiness that consists of the ‘tasting of 
rasa. We said previously that the tasting of rasa is 
the appearance of only a drop of that Joy [the joy of 
repose]. Another intended meaning is that worldly 
happiness is inferior to even those two (the joys of 


philosophical inquiry and rasa) because of its 
association with more misery. 


The experience of the joy of bhakti is placed above all 
other experiences, including that of rasa and to attempt to 
include bhakti among the rasas would be to take it down a 
notch for both Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. Neverthe- 
less, bhakti often does find expression in works of 
literature and, in that case, according to Abhinavagupta, 
it does not constitute a separate rasa, but is to be 
included in the rasa of tranquility (8&nta): : 
And its (Santa's) vibhadvas are dispassion, fear of 
saiisdra, etc. It is certainly made known by them when 


they are incorporated [in literature]. Its anubhdvas 
are reflecting on scriptures dealing with liberation, 


2Aphinavagupta, Dhvanyaloka-locana, p. 286. 
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etc. and its vyabhicdrins are indifference, resolve, 

recollection, satisfaction, etc. Therefore, [the 

portrayal of] bhakti and faith (Sraddh@), whose 

objects are contemplation onthe lord, being accom- 

modated to recollection, resolve, satisfaction, 

enthusiasm, etc., are parts [of Santa, tranquility]. 

They are not counted as separate rasas.3 . 
And at the end of his commentary on the rasa of tran- 
quility, after he relates a number of non-canonical rasas 
to one or the other of the, traditionally accepted nine, he 
says "and the same is to be said of [the portrayal of] 
bhakti."4 ‘Therefore, bhakti when portrayed in or expressed 
through literature is, for Abhinavagupta, a form of the 
rapture of tranquility. 

Other early writers treat bhakti in a different way. 
It appears that Bhadmaha (7th or 8th cents.) in his 
Kavydlankadra distinguishes the. epetic ornament (alaikara), 


or figure of speech, called preyas (very dear) from the one 


called rasavad (possessing rasa): 


Dearer speech is like the one Vidura spoke to Krsna 
when he came to Vidura's home: "O Govinda, let that 
pleasure, which is now born to me on your coming to my 
home, arise from your visit again in time." Speech 
possessing rasa contains a clear rasa such as &rfgdra, 


3Apbhinavagupta, Abhinava-bhdratf, p. 340. I have 
preferred the reading of the edition of Madhustdhana $astrt 
here (Vadrdnast, India: Kasthindtvisvavidydlaya,. 1971- ya Be 
777: ata eveSvara-pranidhana-vigaye bhakti-Sraddhe smrti- 


ee ee angamiti na tayoh pythag- 
rasatvena gananam. 


4Ipid., p. 341. 
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etc., that is displayed, as in: “the goddess, the 
ascetic of dharma, has arrived deeply reddened." 


He does not define preyas, but his example relates it to 
prtti,® or Pleasure, and portrays the desire of a devotee, 
Vidura, for the future pleasure (prftti) of the return visit 
of his chosen deity, Krsna. Rasavad, on the other hand, is 
defined as a figure of speech that clearly reveals a rasa 
such as the erotic, etc. This distinction suggests two 
possible meanings, the first being that preyas is Pegerved 
for types of pleasure or love that include taking pleasure 
in or loving a god and others besides a woman, while 
rasavad covers the emotional situations associated with the 
nine rasas, the foremost of which is the pleasure that: 
arises from a love relationship between a man and a woman. 


The use of the word "clear" (spagta) suggests the second 


Bhamaha, Kavydlankara, 3.5-6. The example of rasavad 
is difficult to understand. I prefer. to imagine. it as an 
example of erotic rapture in which a female’ friend of a 
woman who has gone at night to meet her lover is being 
informed of the imminent rise of the sun and the-approach-- 
ing austerity of her separation. from her lover on her 
return to her home and family. 


6prtti is another word that is difficult to translate 
with one English word because of the different meanings it 
has in different contexts. Its most. general meaning is 
pleasure or satisfaction and having prfti for.someone is to 
take pleasure in their company. Bhoja | distinguishes it 
from rati, which means enjoyment, by implying that its 
objects are non-sexual (asamprayoga-vigaya) or perhaps 
unattainable. ROpa uses it in a more technical way to mean 
a particular type of krgna-rati, the type felt by Krsna's 
inferiors, his servants and those younger than or dependent 
on him. Sometimes priti is interchangeable with preman 
another difficult word to translate meaning selfless love 
or romantic love. Jfva Gosvamin appears to use it in this 
last sense in his treatise the Prfiti-sandarbha. 
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possible interpretation by implying a developmental process 
here, in which prtti is a less developed or, at any rate, 
less clearly defined form of rasa. Prfti can then be 
considered the foundation not only of erotic rapture, but 
also of all the other eagany too. The first interpretation 
would set love for a god or some other person in a category 
apart from the love between a woman and man, while the 
second recognizes a homogeneity ora kinship among various 
types of pleasure and suggests that priti, even priti for a 
god, might become pabee: | . _ | 

Another writer, who is often dated after Bhamaha, but 
who is nevertheless quite early in the history of Indian 
aesthetics, is Dandin (8th cent.). He, in his KavyaddarSa, 
develops these same notions even further, discussing the... 
same figures as did Bhamaha, but in much more detail and 
with more examples. The first verse of his aigcussion was 
presented in the last chapter in the discussion of Bhoja's 
interpretation of Dandin: 

The dearer one is a narration of intimacy; the 

possessor of rasa is a narration possessing the beauty 

of the rasas; and the mighty one (Urjasvin) is a 

narration portraying heightened pride. These three 

[figures] are possessed of excellence. 
Dandin gives the same example as Bh&maha did for preyas, 
adding another to it that further accents the devotional 


aspect of preyas or prfti. He adds that "it should be 


7Dandin, Kavyadarfa, 2.275, p. 257. 
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understood that preyas is that which reveals pleasure 
(prtti)."8 ° 

Dandin throws more light on the retavionshie between 
preyas and rasavat in his discussion of rasavat when he 
says: 

That pleasure (prfti), that was shown previously, is 

this enjoyment (rati) when it has reached the state of 

&rngadra and, in connection with numerous forms, it 

becomes this rasvat-expression. 
Here, Dandin clearly identifies priti with rati and adds 
that when rati becomes erotic rapture it is the basis for 
the poetic ornament rasavat. The reference to its "connec- 
tion with numerous forms," in this statement would appear 
to affirm Bhoja's reading in which erotic rapture (Srhgdra) 
is the basis of all the other rasas. As pointed out in the 
last chapter, Bhoja was heavily dependent on these ideas 
for his aesthetics. 

Dandin, thus, follows the second of the lines of 
interpretation suggested in Bhadmaha's text by seeing priti 
-as an undeveloped or unrefined form of rasa. When priti 
becomes nourished and developed it reaches the peak (koti) 


of rasa. This leaves the door open to an unlimited number 


of possible rasas among which might be bhakti, defined as 


8ipid., 2.279, p. 263. 


%tbid., 2.281, pp. 264-265. This verse looks like an 
exposition of the word dar&ita, "shown," in: Bhamaha's 
verse. Dandin means us to understand that rasavad is the 
development: of the prtti already shown in the previous 
examples into a full rasa. 
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rati for one of the gods or goddesses .10 Priti, naturally, 
becomes nourished by means of the vibhavae, anubhdvas and 
so forth. We find, then, that though there were no 
explicit statements about whether bhakti oni become rasa . 
among these early writers on poetics, the implications of 
their aesthetics implied that it aogiast 

The most serious objection to the recognition of 
bhakti as a rasa is found in the Ravya-prakesa of Mammata 
Bhatta. He adds a partial verse at the end of his enumera- 
tion of the rasas, sthdyins and vyabhicadrins in which he 
says: | 


A rati whose object is a god and so forth and likewise 
a vyabhicdrin that are suggested are called bhavas.12 


18rt is possible that Dandin also. distinguisnea 
between rati and prfti in the way that found expression in 
Bhoja's Sarasvatf-kanthabharaga | (5.138): 

Perception of happiness. in things that are agreeable 

to the mind is rati. It (vati) is called prfiti if its 

object is not one [with which there is any kind] of 

contact [or, alternatively, one with which one has 

sexual contact]. 
In other words, rati and prifti ‘are’ the same except that 
rati applies to things attainable and priti to things 
unattainable, or, rati to objects of sexual desire and 
priti to all other objects of desire. 


lly neglected to mention the opinion of Dhanafijaya, an 
early (16th cent.) writer of the dramaturgical text, 
DaSartpaka. He includes priti and bhakti in haréa, joy, . 


and utsdha, fortitude, respectively, among the vyabhi- 
cadrins. : 


l2mMammata Bhatta, K&vya-prak&Sa (Mysore: Oriental 
Research Institute, 1974), 4.35-36, 1:284. The interpreta- 
tion of this verse has been problematic for the commen- 
tarial tradition. I have given what I feel is the most 
straight forward interpretation, in which a special status 
is given to forms of rati that are directed to persons who 
are not objects of erotic passion and to the vyabhicdrins, 
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A new category, called bhava (not to be confused with the 
sthadyin here), is created in this Teves for these ae kinds 
of literary phenomena. They are not granted the status of 
Yasa, yet it is recognized that they attain some level of 
enjoyment in literature. Mammata remarks in the vrtti 
(prose explanatory) portion of the text that: 

“by the word ‘and so forth (adi)' is meant [rati] 

whose objects are sages, teachers, kings, sons and so 

forth. But a suggested rati, whose object is the 

beloved, is erotic rapture (Srfgdra)." 
Thus, rati when it is directed at an erotic lover becomes 
the rasa erotic rapture, but when it is directed at anyone 
else, it becomes a bhava, which is like rasa in that it is 
suggested by the power of poetic speech (a@hvani), but which 
is not enjoyed to the same degree as the rasas. Mammata 
deviates, here, from the position of Abhinavagupta, who was 
content with including bhakti in the rasa tranquility. 
Perhaps by Mammata‘s time, the dominant idea of bhakti had 
shifted from that of a contemplative, dispassionate 
appreciation to that of a passionate longing (anurdga) for 


a deity, more closely associated with rati than with 8danti, 


when both are suggested. Most others have taken this verse 
to mean that the non-erotic forms of rati should be 
included among the vyabhicdrins not the sthdyins. One 
commentator, Ravi Bhatta (15th cent.), claims that the use 
of the words kadntadvigayad (rati whose object is the beloved) 
in this verse refutes the idea that all rasas are forms of 
S$rngira. He must have had Bhoja's position in mind (pp. 
284-285). 


l3tpid., 1:285. 
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making it difficult to include in the dispassionate realm 

of tranquility.14 
Mammata's way of looking at the problem appears to be 
in accord with the first interpretation of Bhadmaha's text, 
according to which enjoyment (prfti) directed at gods and 
others is separated from the enjoyment (rati) found in 
erotic objects and each is relegated to separate types of 
aesthetic experience. This position became the standard 
response of the mainstream aesthetic tradition in India to .. 
the question of accepting bhakti as rasa, right downs its 
last great theorist, Jagannadtha Pandita (17th cent.), who 
sympathetically reviewed the arguments in favor of viewing | 
bhakti as rasa, but finally rejected the idea solely on the 
authority of his predeadedorst® The reaction of the 
writers who have favored the recognition of bhakti as rasa 
to resistance of the maine treain aesthetic tradition has 
‘14th fact, the verse that Mammata uses as an. example 


for rati directed at a deity reveals a rather intense form 
of spiritual longing: 
Oh lord! Even the deadly poison that fills your throat 
is great nectar to. me, while acquired. nectar, if it 
involves existing separately from your body, does not 
please mel 
The great example of the shift in the conception of 
bhakti can be found in the Bhagavata’ Purdna, which contains 
a much more passionate notion of bhakti than the Maha— 
bhadrata, for instance. Having been composed in the 9th 
cent., it certainly had an effect on the way bhakti was 
conceived in Mammata ' s times. . Shortly after Mammata, 
passionate bhakti in a more pronouncedly erotic vein made 
its most striking appearances in works like the Gtta- 


govinda and Kygna-karndmgta. See the following discussions 
of these works. ” 


L5gagannatha, Rasa-gangadhara, pp. 56-57. 
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been, for the most part, one of silent disregard with a few 
notable exceptions, as we shall see in the discussion that 
follows. Bhoja's tradition, which was founded on the 
suggestion that priti and rati are the same and which 
accepted the possibility of innumerable rasas, naturally 
would: have had no problem with the idea of bhakti as rasa, 
though Bhoja himself never explicitly discussed the 
possibility. | | 

One finds early associations of bhakti towards Krsna 
with rasa not in aesthetic texts, but in religious texts. 
One of the sectarian Upanisads, the Gopala-tapant, for 
instance, the date of which is unfortunately uncertain, but — 
which the Caitanya tradition accepts as an authoritative 
Sruti (revelation text), is a text that praises and 
describes, the eighteen-syllable gopdla-mantra, the main 
foundation of the tradition's worship of Krsna.!® The 
Upanigad says: 


He who meditates [on him], who relishes (rasayati) 
Chim], who.worships Chim], becomes immortal - becomes: 
immortal. | 


Although the text does not give a detailed explanation of 
the nature of the rasana experience, its combination with a 


meditative visualization of Krsna seems to indicate that 


° 


16_1 tn krgnadya govindaya goptjanavallabhdya svaha 


17 Gopala-purvatapant (Kusumasarovara: Krgnad&sa Baba, 
Samvat 2621 [1964]), verse 6. . The last phrase is 


repeated in the original for emphasis and perhaps to convey 
greater finality or certainty. 
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the rasana of the Upanigad presupposes the aesthetic 
notion. 

The Bhagavata Purdya, which “as pecnenly composed in 
the 9th or 18th cents., uses the word rasa in several 
passages in connection with narratives and discussions that 
focus on Krsna. For instance, the third verse of the 
Purana says: 


O enjoyers of rasa (rasika), O you who are capable of 
appreciation (bh&vuka), drink repeatedly the Bhagavata 


[the text], a reservoir of rasa, which is the ‘fruit — 


fallen to earth from the desire tree of the Vedas and 
which is joined with the flow of nectar from the mouth 
of the parrot (i.e. Suka, the narrator of the text). 


Again at the end of the Purdnga a verse says: 
There would be no boat for a person who.is troubled by 
the flames of various miseries and who desires to 
cross over the difficult-to-traverse ocean of sathsadra 
without [i.e. were it not for] the partaking of the 
rasa of the narrations of the sports of the lord, the 
. foremost of persons (purugottama, Krsna) 
One more verse is worth noting, a verse which had a 
tremendous influence on RUpa and the Caitanya tradition: 
Out of association with the good, arise discussions 
(kathad) which reveal my potencies and are elixirs 
(rasayana) for the heart and ears. From taking 
pleasure in those, faith in the path of liberation, 


desire (rati) and devotion (bhakti) east ty arise. in: 
that order. 


These verses appeal to different aspects of the eg 


notion of rasa, which with the exception of the first, are : 


l8phagavata_ Purdna (Mayamanasigha, India: ‘Sactnatha- 
radyacaturdhurtna, 1945), 1.1.3, 1: 1. 
19tpid., 12.4.40, 221399. 


20tpid., 3.25.25, p. 234. 
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Only loosely related to aesthetic rasa. The third verse 
assimilates narrations and discussions relating to Krsna to 
the rasa of medicine and alchemy: the secret potion that 
produces immortality. The second, playing on the liquid 
nature of rasa (as juice or water) presents, as one of the 
commentators points out, the paradoxical image of a person 
crossing an ocean of water in a boat consisting of water.21 
Thus, rasa has a breadth of meaning in the Bh&dgavata 
Purana that reaches beyond its more specific aesthetic 
usage. Nevertheless, in each case rasa is associated with 
listening to ate susatons of and narrations (katha) about 
the lord, and thus never strays far from the notion of 
aesthetic rapture. The technical terms that usually 
accompany the aesthetic conception of rasa, such. as 
vibhadva, etc. are not found in the Bhadgavata, however. 

The use of rasa in connection with the play of Krsna 
is also found in other Purdyas, most notably in the Padma 
‘Purana. One finds there an explicit reference to sacred 
rapture in relation to the forms of aesthetic rapture. In 
the Pdtdla-khanda it is said: 


4 


As long as a person does ‘not attend on earth to vignu- 
bhakti, which is directly the rasa of heavenly nectar 
and the single essence of unlimited rasas, he obtains 
those miseries, produced of many bodies, that arise 


2lsee Srtnathacakravartin, $rtcaitanya-mata-mafi juga, 
on Bhagavat Purdna 12.4.39-48. The partaking of the rasa 
of the stories of the sports of the lord is likened to a 


boat capable of carrying one across the ocean of worldly 
existence (sathsdra). 
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from the hundreds of blows of old age, death and 
rebirth. 22 


Thus, the rasa of vignu-bhakti is described as the one 
essence of all other forms of rasa, inclusive of, one would 
assume, but not exhausted by, the aesthetic rasas. The 
Brahma-vaivarta Purdmna also uses the expression: "the 
highest rasa of vignu-bhakti."23 > In all of these examples, 
except for the quote from the Bhagavata in which rasa is 
assimilated to the medicinal or alchemical notion of rasa, 
rasa appears to mean the joy that comes from the bhakti of 
Visnu or Krsna. 

Jayadeva in his 12th century poem, the Gitagovinda, 
refers to rasa and associates it with the remembering of 
Krgna. In the third verse of his poem he says: 

If your mind attains rasa in remembering Hari, if you 

are curious about the arts of his sports, then listen 

to the speech of Jayadeva, a string of sweet, soft and 
lovely words. ros 
At the end of the poem, too, Jayadeva says: 

Let the intelligent joyfully learn expertise in the 

arts of music, meditation on Visnu, truth in the 

discrimination of erotic rapture (&rfgara), and 


pleasure in ‘poetry from the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva 
Pandita, whose mind bears only the tone of Krsna. 


22padma Purdna (Calcutta: Gopala Printing Works, 
1958), P&talakdnda, 85.33, 3:365. 


23 Brahma-vaivarta Purdna, 59.64. 


24yayadeva, Gita-govinda (Navadvtpa: Harid&sa D&sa, 
470 [1956]), verse 3, p. 18. 


25rpid., verse 88, p. 232. 
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He explicitly saseeraces meditation on Visnu with the 
Seuureres of rasa, though they occupy separate realms for 
him. Nevertheless, Jayadeva clearly affirms that the 
actions of a god, regarded as worshipful, can be the object 
of the rasa experience. And, since his poem is on the 
erotic play of Radha and Krsna, it is one of the finest 
examples in the history of Indian religious literature of 
sacred erotic rapture (madhura-bhakti-rasa) before the time 
of ROpa.26 

About a half a century later (middle of the 13th 
cent.) another writer, Vopadeva, reflecting on the religi- 
ous insights of the Bh&dgavata Purana, put forward a 


cohesive interpretation of bhakti as rasa. His major 


26For earlier examples of sacred erotic rapture one 
would have to look to the puranic literature. Though it is 
arguable whether the Bhadgavata Purdna qualifies in its 
entirety as a kdvya, some portions such as the Rdsapanca- 
dhydyf, the five chapters on the rdsa-1fla of Krsna and the 
gopts (10.29-33), the Bhramara-gftta (18.47) in which a 
love-maddened gopf addresses a speech to a honeybee, and so 
forth, appear to qualify and have been taken as. discrete 
poems. The language in the descriptions of Krsna's 1f14 in 
the Padma Purdna is of too low a quality to be taken 
seriously as poetic. Its narrations are also probably 
quite late. Aside from this, there are stray verses that 
portray the love of Krgna and R&dha among the Prakrit 
verses of Hala's Gadhad-sattasat (6th-7th cent. ?), among the 
examples in Anandavardhana's Dhvanydloka (9th cent.) and in 
Abhinavagupta's commentary on the same (1@th cent.), and in 
the style of classical court poetry among verses that 
appear in the anthologies of Sanskrit poetry of the 18th 
through the 12th cents. Perhaps the earliest example of a 
Sanskrit verse associating rapture with the erotic play of 
Radha and Krsna is -in the Ventsamhdra of Bhatta N&rdyana, 
verse two. See Barbara Stoler Miller's discussion of these 
early verses in her introduction to her translation of 


Jayadeva's Gita-govinda (New York: Columbia University 
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contribution was the Mukt&phala, a collection of verses 
from the Purana, reorganized according to various topics. 
That text contains about seven hundred verses and discusses 
in detail the nature of sacred rapture, devoting almost a 
third of the text, chapters 11-19, to illustrating its 
various forms. Its commentary, the Kaivalya-dfipikd, by 
Vopadeva's patron, Hemadri, greatly expands the discussion 
using terminology from the aesthetic traditions. Vopadeva 
begins the eleventh chapter of his Muktdphala, with a verse 
from the Bh&gavata Purdna that he says constitutes a 
definition of the bhakta or devotee of Visnu: 

Those who have once fixed their minds, ‘attached to 

(colored by) his qualities, on the lotus+like feet of 

Krsna, they, with’ their expiations [thus] complete, do 

not see Yama (the god of death and judgement) or his 

noose~-carrying lieutenants even in dream. 
Hemadri summarizes the definition: "a devotee is one whose 
mind is fixed in the lord."28 

Vopadeva next geyer: the typology of the bhakta: 

He [the bhakta] is of nine types because of the 

cognition of sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa) itself in 

the [nine] forms of comedy, eros, compassion, fury, 

horror, revulsion, tranquility, astonishment and 

heroism. 


Hem&dri expands the discussion as follows: 


Having thus given the general definition of the 
bhakta, he gives the details. The bhakta is of nine 


27Bhagavata Purana, 6.1.19, p. 499. 


28Hemadri, Kaivalyadipika, on Muktdphala (Calcutta, 
India: Calcutta Oriental Series, 1944), 11.1, p- 163. 


29Vopadeva, MuktSphala, p. 164. 
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kinds and he gives a reason for the bhakta's being of 
nine kinds: “"bhaktirasasyaiva ..." Bhakti is both 
prescribed and unprescribed and it, having reached the 
greatest fullness of excellence, is rasa. As it is 
said, "those mental states (bhadva) themselves, 
becoming highly developed, reach the state of rasa." 
Because of perceiving sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa), 
[one is] a bhakta, just as from perceiving satisfac- 
tion (trpti) one is satisfied (typta). That cognition 
is of nine types distinguished by the divisions: 
comedy, etc. Comedy and the rest are to be directed 
at the lord, certainly. Thus, [in accordance with the 
dictum] "therefore, fix the mind on Krsna in any way 
possible," [they] being overwhelmed by the charac- 
teristics of bhakti, receive the nomenclature bhakti- 
rasa. The definitions of comedy, etc. will be given 
later. 


This appears to be an excursus of a notion of sacred 
rapture similar to that implied by Jayadeva's “if. your mind 
attains rasa in remembering Hari (yadi harismarane sarasam 
manah) ."31 The operational principle here is that whatever 
helps one to fix one's mind on Krsna becomes a form of 
bhakti. Thus, the rasas of Sanskrit aesthetics when 
directed at the lord also Sake on the character of bhakti 
and become bhakti-rasa. It is interesting to note that 
according to Hemddri one is a bhakta or Aaveows if one 
experiences sacred rapture. Consequently, nine forms of 
phakti-rasa are recognized and so, too, are nine types of. 
devotee. Hem&dri characterizes the different forms of 
phakti-rasa as arising in combination with the mundane, 


three-quality world which consists of happiness, distress 


39Hemadri, Kaivalya-dtpik3, Pp. 164. 


3ltranslated above on p. 163. ~ 


‘ 
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and illusion.32 He associates each of the nine with one of 
the three qualities or with a mixture of them. 33 

Hemadri, in his commentary On Vopadeva's statement 
above, reveals his familiarity with the Natya-Sastra and 
Abhinavagupta's commentary on it. He refers in a few 
places to Hemacandra and also quotes the Kavya-prakaéa of 
Mammata once. In addition, he also knows and cites 
Bhojaraja's Sarasvattf-kanthabharana. Nevertheless, he 
grounds his avalsiaticn of rasa primarily on the DaSarUpaka 
of Dhanafijaya (18th cent.), which presents an understanding 
of aesthetic rapture that differs from that of the tradi- 
tion of Abhinavagupta. According to Hemadri's interpreta~ 
tion, the dominant mental states or feelings (sthayi- 
bhadvas), which are turning about in the minds of the 
viewers, are led to a state of savor by the vibhavas, and 


so forth, i.e., they become a intense consciousness of joy 


32Hemadri, Kaivalya-dtpika, p. 164. 


33"Thus, the three at the,beginning (ha&sya, Srngdra, 
and karuna) have their roots in passion (rajas). The 
middle ones (raudra, bhaydnaka, and btbhatsad) are rooted in 
darkness (tamas) and, at the end, they (Santa, adbhuta, and 
vira) are rooted in goodness (sattva). That h&sya, etc. 
are transformations of the qualities of passion, etc. is 
stated in the 25th chapter of the. Eleventh canto [of the 
Bhagavata Purana]. Among the first three, passion is mixed 
with goodness [in the first, i.e. hasya], with darkness [in 
the second, &gngdra]. and with goodness and darkness [in the 
third, karuna]. Among the middle ones, darkness is mixed 
with passion [in the first, raudra], goodness [in the 
second, bhaydnaka] and passion and goodness [in the third, 
bibhatsa]. Among the final ones, goodness is mixed with. 
passion [in the first, $&nta], darkness [in the second, 


adbhuta], and passion and darkness [in the third, vtra].". 
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(nixbhevsnanda-wasviasstmats) 64 According to this 
understanding of the rasa process, sthdyins in the spec- 
tators are brought to a state of savor that is charac- 
terized as intense consciousness of joy. - Beyond this very 
general characterization, Hem&dri's description does not 
go; thus, it is difficult to place it in a specific school. 

Instead, it appears to be a generic characterization that 
might be true of each of the different rasa theories. 
Vopadeva completes his aecuasiGh of sacred rapture by 
defining it in connection with narrations of the deeds of 
Visnu and his bhaktas: 
Sacred rapture is the astonishment (camatkdra) 
produced by listening, and so forth, to the deeds, 
consisting of the nine rasas, of Visnu or Visnu's 
bhaktas as narrated by Vydsa and others.395 
’ Thus, sacred rapture is intimately related to the narra- 
tions of Visnu's deeds as they are encountered through the 
processes of bhakti practice known as listening, glorify- 
ing, remembering, and so forth.36 
Hemfidri is one of the few supporters of bhakti as rasa 
who replied to the reluctance of mainstream aesthetic 
tradition to accept it. He specifically refers to Abhi- 
davagiptals eeacementy which was cited earlier, "and so too 


in the case of bhakti (i.e. bhakti, too, should be included 


34Ipid., 165-166. 
35yopadeva, Muktdphala, p. 167. 


36These are the first three of the nine types of 
bhakti recommended in the Bhdgavata Purdya at 7.5.23. 
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in one of the other rasas, specifically the rasa of 
tranquility)."37  Hemadri says that this amounts to saying 
that in the case of bhakti, there are no rasa ingredients 
that are unique to .it. He replies Gnse there are indeed 
Saaeitic rasa ingredients for bhakti. Its dominant emotion 
(sthadyin) as concentration (nive&a) of the mind on Krsna in 
some way or other, its awakening (uddfpana) vibhadvas are: 
listening to the deeds and so forth, its supporting 
(alambana) vibhadvas are: the bhaktas of Visnu, its anu- 
bhdvas are: descriptions of their (the devotees') being 
stunned, etc., its vyabhicdrins are: satisfaction (dhrti), 
etc. ahd the means for fixing one's mind on Krsna are rati: 
(sexual attraction), hadsya (laughter), etc. Thus, deere 
ing to Hem&dri bhakti has its own distinctive ingredients 
for rasa and should be accepted as a rasa. He concludes 
that: 

If, even when there are ingredients for its becoming 

rasa, one denies its_rasa-hood, it is only because 

one's dislike for it. 
Hemadri carries things even further’ and makes bhakti-rasa 
the original form of rasa itself: 

Sacred rapture, as the original form of rasa, is 

. perceived in nine ways. 
37see p- 153 and footnote 4. 
38Hemadri, Kaivalya-dtpika, p. 167. 


39tpid., p. 169: bhaktirasa eva rasasyadirUpena 
navadhdnubhtyate. 
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Hemadri agrees, however, that bhakti-rasa only occurs 
when these things are portrayed in the works of great poets 
and reaffirms the opinion that the persons on whom these 
descriptions are based, in other words, the direct s- 
sociates of Krgna and Krsna himself, only experience 
emotion (bha&va) and not rasa.429 We shall have an oppor- 
tunity to compare this view of sacred rapture with that of 
ROpa in the next chapter. 

We get another "snapshot" of the development of the 
notion of sacred rapture from poeeweneeu to rasa in the 
collection of the verses of Bilvamangala, also Gun as 
Krsnaltlagsuka, called the Krgnakarnamrta. This collection, 
which contains materials from an earlier period, can be 
placed at around the beginning of the 14th cent ,41 
Bilvamangala has been identified with the grammarian who 
wrote a commentary on the Daiva Sanskrit grammar and who 
was familiar with the work of Vopadeva whom he quotes in 
that commentary. The first century of verses of this text 
was very important to RUpa and other members of the 
Caitanya tradition, because it was brought, along with the 
fifth chapter of the Brahma-samhita, from South India by 


¢ 


46tpid. 


4lsee Frances Wilson's discussion of the date of 
Bilvamangala in the introduction to her translation of the 


Krgnakarnadmrta (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1975), pp. 16-21. 
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Caitanya himself.42 ‘Three of the four commentaries on the 
Genk: those of Caitanyadasa, Gopalabhatta and Krsnadasa- 
kaviradja, are by members of the Caitanya tradition.43 ‘the 
first verse of the Krgnakarpamrta refers to rasa: 

Victory to my guru,, Somiagiri, who dos thought- jewel 

and to my instructing’ guru, the lord, whose crown is a 

peacock feather. At the tips of the buds of the 

desire-trees of his feet, JayaSrt attains the rapture 

(rasa) of the self-chosen marriage in divine sport.4 
Here the compound 1t1la-svayamvara-rasa is a difficult one 
to translate. It is clear that JayaSrt, who is identified 
with the Goddess of Fortune, Laksmt, by some and with R&Sdha 
by others attains rasa at Krsna's feet where all desires 
are fulfilled. One interpretation of the compound would 
suggest that she attains the rasa of 1f18 which is compared 
to the self-chosen marriage practiced by Briaceseascta 
ancient Indian royal families. The important points in 


this outlook are that it is a marriage of choice not of 


duty and that even JayaSrt experiences rasa in the sports 


42krgnadasa Kaviradja, Caitanya-caritamrta (Kalikata, 
India: Devaktnandana Dharma-prak&ga Karydadlaya, 1337 
[1931]), Madhya-1t1a, chapter 9, pp. 291-92. re 


43wWilson, The Love of Krgna: the Krgnakarnadmrta of 
Lilaésuka Bilvamafgala, pp. 32-36. There is some doubt as 
to whether this Gopdlabhatta is the member of the six Go- 
svadmins of Vrnd&vana or not. He does quote the works of 
Ripa, however. 


44Rilvamangala, Krgnakarnamrta (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1975), 1.1, p. 95. 
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of Krsna.45 Another interpretation would make this che: 
"rapture of self-choice in Krgna's 1t1a" and would see it 
as a reference to R&dh&'s conquering Krsna and making him 
her servant as she does in the end of the Gttagovinda. 
Thus, Krgna fulfills her desire by submitting himself to 
her will. Rasa can mean simply joy or bliss in either of 
these interpretations, however, and need not be taken as a 
reference to aesthetic pasar 

In verse 58 there is a clear reference to the rasa of 
aesthetics: 
| The boyhood of Mukunda whose moon-face, caressed by 

the moon, issues rays from his tender lips, brightened 

by a soft glowing smile, impresses itself repeatedly, 

with its dress so charming to knowers of rapture 

(rasa), on my mind, which licks at the etchings of the 

tradition of the lustful.46 
Here, compound, "“knowers of rapture (rasa-jfia)," is a 
reference to sensitive critics of iiteeanure. ene ex- 
perience aesthetic rapture, specifically erotic rapture, 
and it is tied together by double entendre with the image 
of the tongue (also rasa-jna). The suggestion is that 
Krgna's boyhood state is capable of shading even ex- 
perienced knowers of rapture. The. images of tongues, lips, 


licking and lustfulness, moreover, suggest a gopt desiring 


to taste the kisses of the boy Krsna. 


45she is one of the participants in those sports, thus 
indicating the possibility of rasa in a original par- 
ticipant. 


46Bilvamangala, Krgnakarnamrta, 1.50, p. 115. 
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The ninety-third verse identifies Krsna with the 
essence of erotic rapture: | 

I take shelter with the shelter of the world, who has 

accepted a human form, whose adornment is the pea- 

cock's feather and who is the essence of erotic 

rapture (&rhgdra-rasa-sarvasva, or, as Wilson has it- 

whose entire property consists of the erotic senti- 

ment). 
Krsna is, thus, recognized as either the ground of erotic 
rapture or as being grounded in erotic rapture. This 
represents a significant development in’ ‘the notion of 
sacred rapture over that of Vopadeva and Hemadri, for whom 
erotic rapture, even when directed at the lord, was not 
deemed appropriate in the context of a scripture leading to 
liberation. 48 It therefore did not appear first on their 
list of the. forms of sacred rapture (comedy was listed 
first). Instead, it develops the implications of Jaya- 
deva's Gfitagovinda, but carries them much further by iden- 
tifying liberation with Krgna's erotic attraction. Here is 
verse 99: 

Victory to your cool smiles, which are the unre- 

strained gushing of an ocean of nectar that, by their 

streams of rapture (rasa) of unbroken joy (akhanda- 

nirvana), break apart numberless raptures of other 

kinds. 49 
Once again aesthetic rapture is provided with the image of — 
liquid by double entendre. Here the suggestion is that the 

47Ipid., 1.93, p- 131. RUpa quotes this verse in the 
Ujjvala-nflamani at 1.22. 

48Hemadri, Kaivalya-dfpikad, p. 164. 


49Rilvamangala, Krgya-karpamrta, 1.99, p. 133. 
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rasa of Krsna's emilee floods and absorbs all other kinds 
of rasa. The rasa of his smiles, which has a decidedly 
erotic timbre, is described as unbroken nirvana, which can 
mean joy, but which also carries with it the suggestion of 
the dissolution and loss of the delimited self, i.e. of 
liberation. Thus, erotic attraction to the lord and 
liberation are no longer held in tension, but are united in 

the work of Bilvamangala. | 
In the second half of the 14th cent. one finds the 
recognition of bhakti as rasa and of Krsna as the con- 
glomeration of all rasas in another source, the oldest 
surviving commentary on the Bh&gavata Purdna, the 
Bhavartha-dipika of Srtdhara. In his commentary on the © 
_third verse of the Purana, which was translated above,°% he. 
says, glossing the words amrta-drava (flow of nectar), 
rasika (enjoyer of rasa), and bhadvuka (appreciator): 
"“amrta is the highest joy and that is drava, i.e. 
rasa, because of the &ruti, 'rasa indeed is he; having 
attained this rasa, one becomes joyful.' Therefore, O 
rasikas, knowers of rasa, and also bhadvukas, those 


expert in contemplating BRecheoe rasas, ... [drink 
repeatedly the Bhagavata]." 


58see p. 160. 


5lértdhara, Bhavarthadtpika, on 1.1.3. Krsnavi- 
haramiSra says that this is the ‘earliest citation of the 
Upanigad passage from the Taittirtya (2.7). ‘He believes 
$rtdhara to belong to the 12th cent. A.D. whereas most 
others place S$rtdhara between the middle of the 14th cent. 
and the middle of the 15th, making him contemporary with 
the earliest citation of the passage by a Sanskrit aes- 
thetician, ViSveévara in his erage adap srerag a See V. 
Raghavan, Bhoja'‘s $ragara Prakaga, p- ?. and Krsnavihdadri- 
migra's excellent Sanskrit essay, Sathskrta-kivya-sastre 
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Here, the shift from knowledge to rapture is complete. One 
is no longer expected to look to a text like the Bhagavata 
primarily for Liberating knowledge, ‘but rather in order to 
savor the rapture that is the lord. Aesthetics and 
religious experience have become coalesced around the 
personality of Krsna. 

In his commentary on 19.43.17, which describes Krsna's 
entrance into the wrestling arena in the presence of king 
Kamsa, Krgna's wicked uncle, and all the citizens of 
MathursS, Srtdhara suggests that bhakti is the tenth rasa 
and that Krsna appeared to different people in forms that 
revealed individually all of the rasas: 

There, the lord, whose form is the collection of all 

_the rasas, &rfgdra, etc. (sarva-rasa—kadamba-marti), 
appeared according to each one's desire, not as 
everything to everyone. Appearing tenfold, in the 
forms of a bolt of lightning and so forth, for the 
wrestlers and so forth, who were ignorant spectators, 
he entered the arena with his older brother. The 
rasas that were manifested to the wrestlers, etc. are 
listed in order by ‘the. verse: fury, astonishment, 


eros, humor, heroism, compassion, horror, revulsion, 


tranquility, and: bhakti adorned by prema (selfless 
love). 


$rtdhara associates the rasa of bhakti mixed with prema 
_with the verse's reference to the Vrgnis who knew Krgna to 
be the highest deity (paradevatS). Thus, in $rfdhara's 
interpretation, sacred rapture is a form of rapture. 
separate from the forms of aesthetic rapture accepted by 
Bhakti-rasa-vivecanam (Vrndavana: Srtkygnaviharimiéra, 2035 


[1978]), pp. 148-9. 


52Srtdhara, on Bhagavata Purdna, 10.43.17 
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the aesthetic traditions. Moreover, even though their 
object is Krsna these other forms of rapture do not become 
sacred rapture. This is a signi ficane departure from the 
view of Vopadeva and Hemadri. 

A work that has received very little attention from 
scholars, but one that was apparently quite influential 
among the early writers of the Caitanya tradition is the 
Bhagavan-ndma~kaumudf by Laksmfdhara Svamin.93 Determining 
his dates, however, is a very difficult thing to do. He 
quotes Udayandcdrya who lived in the 18th cent. (984 A.D.) 
and is commented on by Sarvabhauma Bhattacadrya, an elder 
associate of Caitanya, whose dates are 1458 to 1540 a.p.54 
We thus have four centuries to choose from. — Krsnavihari- 
mifra assigns him to the 13th cent. without giving his 
reasons, while others identify him with Laksmtpati, a 
teacher in the disciplic succession of the Caitanya 
tradition who is listed as the guru of M&dhavendra Purf, 
the grand guru of Caitanya.°5 If the Lakgmtdhara is indeed 
Laksgmipati, he could be placed at the end of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th cents. Such an identification ie 
highly doubtful, however. I favor a post-13th century date 

53For a list of citations of the work in the writings 
of the Gosvdmins see K&naildla Adhikart's "Grantha-pari- 
caya" in his edition of the work (Peruyad, Medintpura: 
SudarSana Adhikadrt, 1976), pp. 1-2. 


54tbid., pp. 11-12. 


55krsnavihSrimiéra, Samskrytakdvya&sadstre bhaktirasa- 
vivecana, p. 153. 7 


get 
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for him because his work seems to make use of the termino- 
logy school of the new logic (navya-nydya) which was 
founded by GangeSa in the 13th cent. 

Laksmtdhara was a Telangana bra&dhmana (i.e. from 
Andhra) who received sannydsa-dikga (initiation into 
renunciation) from an Anant&dnanda Svadmin. He wrote two 
works besides the present one: a commentary on the. 
Bhagavata Purana called Amrta-taranginft, which has not yet 
been published, and a work on Advaita Vedanta called 
Advaita-makaranda on which Sdrvabhauma Bhattdcarya has 
commented. | 

The Bhagavan-ndma-kaumudf is a prose work in three 
chapters with numerous quotes from various Purdnas that 
draws a great deal from methodology of Mftmamsa and Nydya in 
discussing the efficacy of the names of the lord. It also— 
tries to be non-sectarian in that it gives both Vaisnava 
and Saiva examples. In the third chapter, in the context 
of a discussion of the nature of bhakti, the possibility of 
bhakti's becoming — is affirmea.56 Laksmidhara asserts 
that bhakti, apart from referring to a process of Gar enins 
is used as a qualifier for persons’ and quotes a verse from 
the Vignu Purdna: | 

The glorifying di Whose amen with devotion (bhakti), 

O Maitreya, is an unsurpassed destroyer of unlimited: 

sins like fire is of the elements.° 

56Laksmtdhara, Bhagavan-nama-kaumudt, pp. 111-126. 

5S7yvigsnu Purana, 6.8.20. 
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Laksmidhara argues that what is meant by the word "phakti" 
here is the sthayin rati (enjoyment, usually associated 
with erotic love or enjoyment) whose supporting object is 
the lord, not simply the process of worshiping (bhajana) 
which is covered by the word “glorifying." He adds support. 
to his contention by seeing two more gareees also from the 
Vigngu Purdna, which identify bhakti with’ prfti (pleasure): 

O Lord! In all of the thousands oF womba through 
which I shall wander, let there always be unfailing © 
devotion (bhakti) to you, o Acyuta. The un-diminish- 
ing pleasure (prfti) that those without discrimination 
feel in the objects of the gcUseds Let that not’ leave 
my heart as I am remembering you. 

Laksmidhara argues that these verses. are expositions 
of the nature of bhakti as pleasure or as a state of 
cognition that manifests pleasure. In either case, bhakti 
is “understood as some great joy of a mind, manifesting its 
own bliss, while steeped in the holy river of the nectar of 
the lotus-like feet of the 'destroyer of Madhu' (Krsna), 
and it is simply enjoyment (rati)."59 He then quotes the 
Bhdgavata Purdna as additional evidence that snuounent. 
(rati) is bhakti: 

The natural engacanune (vytti) of the undivided mind 


in the being (sattva, here glossed as Visnu) of the 
gods who are marked by the qualities and whose actions 


S8vignu Purana, 1.20.18-19. Rapa places Lakgmtdhara's 
notion of rati and prfti into his second type of kygyna- 
rati, called prfti, affection, which is the enjoyment of 
Krsna typical of those who think of him as their master and 


of themselves as his servants. See RUpa's Bhakti-rasamrta- 
sindhu, 3.2.2. : 


59Lakgmtdhara, Bhagavan-nadma-kaumudf, p. 114. 
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are heard of [in the sacred texts], which is without 
cause, is bhakti related to the lord, more valuable 
than accomplishment (siddhi, here glossed as know- 
ledge) .68 : 
Here the important point is that bhakti is identified with 
an engagement or state (vrtti) of mind. Entertaining 
another possible meaning of the verse, in which bhakti is 
seen as the engagement of the senses in the lord of a 
devotee with an undivided mind, he concludes with another 


characterization of bhakti, after introducing a number of 


other quotations and considerations: 


The engagement (vrtti) of the senses in the ‘crusher 
of Madhu (Vignu),' whose form is the very essence of 
the essence of the good fortune (beauty) of all the 
worlds, provided that that engagement, because of the 
accumulation of familiarity [with him], does not 
depend on ,injunction, but arises spontaneously and is 
not interrupted by other objects, and provided that 
those senses have been turned away from inclinations 
(pravrtti) which are the abodes of the faults of 
passion, etc. and are engaged in the activities of. 
listening, etc. as prescribed by the Srutis, purdyas, 
and Vaignavdgamas, without desiring, even to the. 
slightest degree, a reward. Such an engagement 
related to the lord (bhagavatf vrtti) is bhakti. 61 


The complexity of this characterization makes it difficult 
to translate into English. The basic definition is: the 
engagement of the senses in the lord is called bhakti. 
Each of the elements of the definition is modified by 
further qualifications. Thus, "engagement" is described as 
independent of injunction, spontaneous and not interrupted 


by objects other than the lord. The lord is characterized 


6phagavata Purdna, 3.25.32, p. 234. 


6lyakémtdhara, Bhagavan-nama-kaumudt, pp. 117-118. 
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as one whose form is the entire essence of the good fortune 
of all the worlds, and the senses are characterized as 
entirely turned away from involvements in the world which 
are connected with the worldly faults of passion, etc., as 
engaged in the hearing, etc. that are prescribed by the 
religious texts and as completely free from the expectation 
of results or gratification. The main point, though, is 
that, by this reading of the verse, bhakti is the engage- 
ment of all the senses in Visnu.®2 

Laksmidhara next moves from the notion of the engage- 
ment of all the senses in the lord as bhakti to establish- 
ing that the primary meaning of bhakti is the engagement of 
the mind (considered as the sixth and foremost sense in 
Hindu thought) in the lord: 

Because the external senses have no engagement apart 

from listening, etc., because processes of listening, 

etc. are different from each other and because a 

mental engagement of the character of a disposition of 

the mind (bhava) has in all cases a single form, 

mental engagement itself is the primary meaning of the 

word bhakti. The word bhakti is applied to listening, 


etc. because they are obedient to it (the mental 
engagement). 


62what is striking about Laksmfdhara's characteriza- 
tion here is the way some of its ideas prefigure those in 
Ripa's text. .The notion of bhakti as a spontaneous 
engagement of the senses in Visnu that is not based on 
injunction and therefore is not a "duty," but that never- 
theless depends upon processes like hearing, glorifying and 
remembering, etc. looks forward to Ripa's definition of the 
form of bhakti that is pursuant passion (ra&g&nugi bhakti) 
in his Bhakti-rasamrta~sindhu at 1.2.269-389. 


63Lakémtdhara, Bhagavan-nama-kaumudt, p. 118. 
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The argument seems a little obscure here, but what is meant 
is that when one thinks about engagement of the senses one 
realizes that the senses have no engagement apart from 
hearing, seeing, tasting, etc. Thus, these should be 
called bhakti. But, further reflection shows that these 
are each different and it is difficult to apply the term 
bhakti to them individually or as a group. The engagement 
of the mind in each of them, especially when that engage- 
ment is thought of as a disposition or inclination (i.e. a 
desire or a "taste" for an experience of Vignu), is always 
the same and thus, engagement of the mind is what is 
primarily meant by the word phakti. Finally, since 
hearing, etc. occur in obedience to a mental disposition, 
‘the word bhakti is sometimes applied to them as well. 

Both possible meanings of the verse, "The natural 
engagement ...," therefore, lead to the same conclusion, 
that bhakti is primarily a. mental ehehomenon (vrtti) 
characterized as a mental disposition or inclination 
(bhava). He supports his contention by sieines verse from 
the Bhadgavata Purdna in which bhakti and mental, disposition 
are equated: | | | 

Bhakti-yoga is conceived of as manifold by {different] 

paths, o noble lady! The mental dispositions (bhava) 


of men are differentiated by nature, quality and 
path. 64 


64phagavata Purdna, 3.29.7, p. 250. 
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Thus, bhakti is ultimately viewed as a kind of mental 
disposition or bhava, and, among those, that of rati or 
enjoyment. 

Lakgmidhara concludes that bhakti as a mental disposi- 
tion is capable of becoming rasa like other mental disposi- 
tions: 

And that original mental disposition (bhava), not 

being segmented by other mental states, though they 

are entering into one, reaches the condition of rasa 
by means of the vibhavas, etc. in a mind pervaded by 
the latent impressions (vasanas): of many. births and is 
intensely embraced by one's own consciousness. It 
then naturally and without exaggeration assumes the 
title "consciousness of joy" (ananda-sathvit) and is 
known as bhakti. fa 
I will compare this view with that of Ripa. in more detail 
in the next chapter. It is interesting to note here, 
however, that Lakgmtdhara precedes ‘Ropa in his identifica-: 
tion of the sthdyin of sacred eeseune | as bhagavad-rati 
(i.e. kygna-rati). 

If Lakgmfdhara's argument seems difficult to grasp, it 
might be well to state briefly its major objective. Bhakti 
is often identified with a certain set of religious actions 
such as listening to sacred ,texts, glorifying the lord, 
remembering him, etc. Lakgmidhara's concern was to 
establish bhakti as the religious state of mind (bhava) 
that expresses itself in those practices and, thus, to 


shift emphasis to bhakti as a mental disposition or 


inclination, which he characterized as enjoyment of (rati) 


65Lakémtdhara, Bhagavan-nama-kaumudf, p. 119. 
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or taking pleasure in (prtti) the lord. Once bhakti is 
established as primarily a state of mind and only secon- 
darily a set of religious practices thet. involve the > 
engagement of the senses, the path is open for its literary 
_ development through vibhdvas, etc. into a state of enjoy- 
ment or savor (rasa) like the other states of mind or 
enotvens referred to by the aestheticians as sthayins. 
Laksmidhara's argument seems directed at. those who thought 
of bhakti as primarily as set of religious practices to be 
executed out of respect for or fear of sacred injunction 
rather than out of a genuine enjoyment of service to the 
deity. It heralds a radical change in the understanding of 
the nature of bhakti, probably best represented by the 

Bhagavata Purana itse1£.66 
There are a couple of works that discussed sacred 
rapture before the time of RUpa that have not survived. 
These are known to us today only through stray quotations 
in later texts of the Caitanya tradition. One of the most 
important of these is the Rasa-vildsa of Sudeva. - ROlpa 
quotes a verse from the work in two of his writings and 


refers to him once and Jfva Gosvadmin refers to Sudeva once 


in his Prfiti-sandarbha. The quotation from Sudeva plays an 


66Laksmtdhara goes on to specify the various in- 
gredients of bhakti-rasa, the vibhdvas, etc. as he under- 
stood them. Since they do not’*seems germane to’ the survey 
presented here I have left them out. I will mention them, 
for comparative purposes, in a footnote in the discussion 
of RUpa's notion of sacred rapture in the next chapter. 
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important role in the sacred aesthetics of the Caitanya 
tradition since it amounts to a justification for the 
tradition's appreciation of Krsna's extra-marital relation- 
ship with gopfs as the foundation of sacred erotic rapture. 
The verse reads: 

That extra-marital love is not desired iG the main 

rasa by the poets does not apply to the group of 

lotus-eyed ones [gopts] of Gokula who were made to 

descend by the enemy of Kamsa [Krsna], the best of the 

circle of appreciators of rasa (rasika), out of a 

desire for the enactment of rasa. 
The verse asserts that si chough extra-marital love is not 
accepted by the aesthetic traditions as an option for the 
main rasa in a work of art, it is not only desirable, but 
the epitome of bhakti-rasa in the activities of Krgna. The 
verse makes the latter point by portraying Keenas. ie 
foremost of knowers of rasa, as appearing barore Human eyes 
and causing others (his eternal associates) to do the eine 
for the specific purpose of eeeeing the erotic rapture of 
extra-marital love. 68 

Jtva's reference to Sudeva is brief and occurs in the 


context of a discussion of previous authorities for the 


67Quoted by RUpa in the Ujjvala-nflamani, at 5.3 and 
in the Nataka-candrikd in support of verse 16. 


68py "appearing before human eyes" here, I am trans- 
lating notion of the avatdra or the "coming down" of Krsna 
and his associates. This is a conception that is not 
comparable to incarnation, at least not in the Vaisnava 
usage, for Radha and Krgna are believed to always have. 
bodies. The directional component of "descent" is mislead~ 
ing, too, because Krgna's abode is not believed to be at 
the top of the universe, but outside it. I, therefore, 
settled on the notion of appearance. acon: 
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five forms of sacred rapture that RUpa recognizes in his 
Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu: sacred ecchie rapture  (madhura), 
the sacred rapture of parental love (vadtsalya), the sacred 
rapture of friendship (sakhya), the wecred rapture of 
affection (prtta)®9 and the sacred rapture of tranquility 
(Santa). Sudeva is credited withthe: prioz recognition of 
the form of sacred rapture that Rapa calls pritta~bhakti- 
rasa, that of the affection of a servant. Sudeva auperente 
ly called this form of sacred rapture, bhakti-maya, and, 
according to R&pa, was among those worldly aestheticians 
that included it in 8anta-rasa, the rapture of tran- 
quility.78 He must, therefore, have been ineiueneea by 
Abhinavagupta's inclusion of bhakti within &&nta in his | 
commentary on the &&nta-rasa section of the Natya-Sastra. 
It is surprising, therefore, to find him producing a verse 


that is so important to the Caitanya tradition's recogni- 


6°9The word priti and its forms prfta, preyas, preyastf, 
priyd, etc. has a variety of usages in ROpa's works as well 
as in those of the other Vaisnava writers. It is often 
used as a synonym for preman, sacred love, as it is, say, 
in Jtiva's work, the Prfti-sandarbha. As such it can mean 
all kinds of sacred love including the kind of erotic love 
that exists between Krsna and the gopfts. There is an older 
usage, one that we saw in the early works on poetics by 
Bhamaha and Dandin, in which it means a kind of affection, 
especially the affection of someone for a superior. This 
last is the one in which ROpa uses it in his discussion of 
the sacred rapture of affection, prfta-bhakti-rasa. 
Bhoja's definition of prfti as "an experience of happiness 
in an object that is non-sexual" seems to cover this kind 
of priti. 


: 7@3tva Gosvamin, Pritti-sandarbha (Vyndavana: Harid&sa 
Sarman, 1951), p. 65. Ripa refers to him in the Bhakti- 
Yasadmpta-sindhu at 3.2.2. 


x 
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tion of the extra-marital dimensions of love between Krsna 
and the gopts. | 

Another work about which we know very little is the 
Rasa~bhakti~candrikd, even the author of which is unknown. 
From its title it would seem that it was a work on rasa and 
its sub-divisions, but it occurs in the context of $rtn&atha 
Cakravartin's discussion of rasa-bhakti which is bhakti 
joined with rasa.71 his is a notion that is different 
from RUpa's idea of bhakti as rasa or bhakti-rasa. 
‘Presumably, therefore, the Rasa-bhakti-candrik& was a work 
that further developed the discussion of the combination of 
bhakti with rasa. Judging from Srinadtha's favorable 
explanation of the idea, the text may have even been one of 
his own. | 

Srina&dtha Cakravartin was a Bengali follower of 
Caitanya who wrote a commentary on the Bhagavata Pureye 
called the $rtcaitanya-mata-mafijuga. He was the teacher of 
a great poet and aesthetician of the tradition, Kavi 
KarnapUra, author of the Alahkdra-kaustubha smong: ‘other 
works. As Kavi Karnaptra | was twenty to thirty years 
younger than RUpa, $rtnatha was probably either the same 
age as Ripa or a few years older than him... “and since he 
did not refer to any of the works of the Vpndavana Go- 
svamins (nor did they to -his) in his commentary and 


advocated views that differed from and were later ‘over- 


71 Srtnatha Cakravartin,. iebalearae el acts on 11.12.8. 
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shadowed by theirs, he must have written in Bengal either a 
few years before or at about the same time as ROpa did in 
Vraja (1541-1555 A.D.). RUpa's works and those of the rest 
of the Gosvadmins reached Bengal in the charge of $rt- 
nivadsdcadrya in the 1560s or 1579s, and thus were essen- 
tially unknown in Bengal before that time. 

$rtnatha's commentary on Bhdgavata Purdna 11.12.8 
gives a quotation that appears to be from the Rasa-bhakti- 
candrika: 7 

Partial joys enter by nature into unbroken joy. So, 

too, are all rasas contained within the rasa of 

preman. All bhdvas and rasas emerge out of and return 

into the rasa of preman, which is condensed joy, like 

waves in an ocean. 
Srinatha cites this passage to support his contention that 
the rapture of the gopfs was that of preman (selfless love) 
and not simply that of conventional erotic rapture 
(Syhgara) which is only a wave in the ocean of preman. The 
influence of Bhojara&ja's aesthetics is quite evident here. 
For him, preman, which he also called &rfigadra, was the 
basic rasa out of which all other rasas and bhivas emerged 
and into which they were reabsorbed. He used the word 
&yhgara to mean both the original rasa that is the source 
of all other rasas and the conventional erotic rapture that 


is one of the ten or eleven types of rasa that he recog- 


nized. Here, the author of the Rasa~bhakti-candrik3 is 


72Quoted in $rtnatha Cakravartin, $rtcaitanya-mata- 
mafijuga, 11.12.8, p. 430. | 
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arguing that the gopts should be associated with the 
original and not the conventional Srfgara.73,_ 

The verse from the Rasa-bhakti-candrika occurs in a 
passage in anict Srinatha eeedsate nis S08 sacred aes- 
thetics. Since his Gisupoiae- whe contemporaneous with. 
RUpa's and represents a different view on the matter, it is 
worth presenting here in full: | 


Bhakti is various; for this, to start off with, is’ 
either with or without rasa. Bhakti without rasa is 
also various; it is related to goodness, passion or 
dullness or it is without quality. That related to 
goodness is twofold: either mixed or: pure, and the 
mixed is also twofold; it is either mixed with 
knowledge or with action. oO ” 
The bhaktis with rasa are the eleven rasas: the 
eight, &yfigdra, etc. (as in Bharata), the ninth, 
tranquility (Sa@nta), the tenth, love (preman). 
Bhojadeva says the eleventh is vatsalya, parental 
affection, but that is actually a sub-variety of 
prema. Therefore, the one known as bhava is the 
eleventh. For bhava is defined as "a rati (enjoyment) 
whose object is a deity or so forth."/4 Bhava,° too, 
if it is nourished by powerful vibhavas, etc., reaches 
the state of rasa. They are correct [who say] that 
the bhava which [is enjoyed] is called rasa./5 Bhakti 


73see the previous chapter for a discussion of Bhoja's 
aesthetic. One might also consider the possible influence 
of Srfdhara Svadmin here, who in the passage from his 
commentary translated above called the tenth rasa sa- 
premaka, the one having prema. 


74This is the famous statement, discussed previously, 
of the Kadvya-prakaSa which excludes one understanding of 
bhakti, the one which defines it as enjoyment of a god 
(deva-vigaya-rati) such as RUpa and before him Laksmfdhara 
did, from becoming rasa. Srindtha does not take it as an 
exclusion of bhakti from becoming rasa, but as a definition 
of a new rasa. 


The bhava referred to here is not the sthadyin, but 
the special bhava discussed earlier that Mammata defined as 
either a suggested vyabhicdrin or a suggested rati directed 
to a god, guru, father, etc. Although Mammata used it to 
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that is joined with these rasas is called bhakti with 
rasa. Previous authorities affirm that &rnhgdra and 
the rest, even when there are distinctions [in them] 
such as glancing at one another, etc., are the same. 
In that respect, the wives of the_sacrifice [are 

examples of] glancing at one another./7© Bhakti is the 
mental state being produced when there is an awareness 
of worshipfulness. If that is joined with other 
mental states, the sthdyins, rati and so forth, then 
it is called rasa-bhakti. Nor need one raise the 
doubt that, since it is impossible to have two mental 
states simultaneously, they must’ follow one another. 
Since that is so, the parts of bhakti (bhakti-anga) in 
its being bhakti and the ingredients of rasa in its 
being rasa can both be seen in rasa-bhakti. In bhakti 
without rasa, there are only the. parts of bhakti. 
Thus, since among the rasas, &rfigdra is the first, 
Kubja& is listed first as a bhakta of erotic rapture. 
And so: 

Kubja in the first (8rfigdra), Dhara&d in compas- 

sion, Arjuna in horror, N&drada in comedy, the 

Kaurava women in astonishment, Yuddhisthira in 

heroism, Devavrata, the king of demons, in 

revulsion, Bhrgu, the best of sages, in fury, 

Pingala in tranquility and the maidens (gopfs) in 

love (preman): these ten are known as the 

worshippers in rasa. 
Since these have both knowledge of worshipfulness. and 
the retinue [ingredients ?] of rasa, they are of that 
rasa—-bhakta sort. 

Now [Lit may be objected] that Vopadeva in his 
Muktdphala ascertained the various rasa-bhaktas such 
as Kamsa, etc. in horror and HiranyakaSipu, etc. in 
fury differently {than you]. What is this new path of 
yours in which you have put them aside and are talking 
of Arjuna and the others, [Linstead]? 

It's true! If they (Kathsa and the rest) are 
bhaktas in terms of the bhakti defined above, only 
then do they deserve to be rasa-bhaktas. Therefore, 
they certainly are not bhaktas. Rather their achieve- 


distinguish, love for a god (bhakti) from rasa, here 
Srtnatha has simply taken it as another kind of rasa. 


76This is a reference to the incident of Krsna's 
flirtation with the wives of some brdadhmanas who were 
performing sacrifice that is described in the 18th Canto of 
the Bhdgavata Purdna, Chapter 23. Their glancing at Krsna 
was part of their erotic attraction to him. 


772 don't know where this verse comes from. 
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ment [of liberation, kytarthat3] is by means of the 
greatness of the constant manifestation [of Krsna 
before them] caused by fear, etc. It is said: out of 
fear Kamsa, out of envy Caidya ... (BhP, 7.1.30). 
Therefore, their achievement [of liberation] was'a 
result of the manifestation by means of only fear and 
the rest and not by bhakti. 78 
This interesting discussion of the relationship of rasa 
with bhakti proviawa a view of the matter chat-detauite 
different from those of the earlier. writers, as $rtnatha's 
_ disagreement with Vopadeva illustrates, put “nae is also 
different from Ripa's, whose views are more in line with 
those of Lakgmtdhara in that, as we shall see, bhakti is a 
mental state or occurrence which itself turns into sacred. 
rapture. It is not, according to RUpa,. a mixture of the 
bhakti state of mind with the rasa state of mind. 
Srtinatha's student Kavi Karnaptra reflects several of 
his teacher's views in his Alahkdra-kaustubha and throws 
some interesting light on the variety of ways in which rasa 
and bhakti can be related to one another. But since Kavi 
Karnaptra was later in time than ROpa he need not be 
discussed here. The same is true of Madhustdhana Sarasvatt 
whose Bhakti-rasadyana presents a dramatically different 
understanding of sacred rapture, one more in line with that 
of Vopadeva and Hemadri, with an admixture of Advaita 
metaphysics. Since he wrote nearly a century after RUpa, 


he also need not concern us here. 


78$rtnatha Cakravartin, Srtcaitanya-mata-mafi juga, on 
11.12.8, pp. 428-429. 
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Ripa's nephew, Jtva, presents a brief discussion of 
sacred rapture in his Priti-sandarbha, which is illuminat- 
ing for many reasons but which follows for the most part 
the path indicated by his uncle. Rather than examining it 
. here, it best to turn, now that some of the background of 
the notion of sacred rapture has been discussed, to RUpa's 


sacred aesthetics. 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE BHAKTI-RASA THEORY OF RUPA GOSVAMIN 


By one time Rupa began to write his two weeks on 
sacred rapture, a great deal of thought and argument had 
been devoted to the experience already. Not only did he 
have before him a number of works containing discussions 
directly about sacred rapture, but also a ‘number of 
standard works on rasa aesthetics. The. problem of this 
study has been to place ROpa in the emtual adetiesic. aka 
religious traditions under the iaeluenes of which his 
thought on sacred apeure developed, and the goal of this 
effort is to reach a better understanding of the religious. 
experience he sought to describe. Unless this is done one 
runs the risk of misinterpreting the aesthetic terminology 
he used to describe the major religious experience of his 
tradition and I tried to show in the first chapter that, 
indeed, such misunderstandings have occurred and Gontanue 
to occur. We have now completed a survey of the major 
aesthetic and religio-aesthetic forces in operation in 
India up to the 16th century, the century in which ROpa 


wrote. Thus, all of the various possible influences are 


192 
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‘before us now and it is time to present R&pa's own system 
of sacred aesthetics. In the next chapter, I will compare 
his thinking with those traditions and try to determine the 
kinship of his thought. : 

In case there is any doubt as to the importance of 
sacred rapture for RUpa and the subsequent Gattanve 
tradition, a single verse from his Bhakti-rasaimrta-sindhu 
will reveal how rasa has in a certain sense become even 
more fundamental than the deity himself: | 

Even though the Lord of $rt (Narayana) and Krsna 

are the same from the point of view of philo- 

sophy, rasa reveals the form of Krgna to be the 

; most excellent. This is the position of rasa. 

| Rasa, in establishing Krsna's superiority over other 
deities, not only supercedes philosophical inquiry (or 
theology), but also reveals its power as a creator of 
sacred value. It establishes or reveals Krsna's sacred 
value and, thus, constitutes a more basic principle than 


even him.2 


IROpa Gosvamin, Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu (Navadvtpa: 
Haribola Kutfra, 3rd ed. 495 [1982]), 1.2.59, p. 53. In 
Vopadeva's thought it is the experience of sacred rapture 
that makes the devotee. Here, it is sacred rapture that 
makes the deity. 


-2with the notion of bhakti-rasa, as it is presented in 
Vaignava theology, perhaps we are approaching an outlook 
similar to the early 29th century German Philosopher Max 
Scheler's idea of an ordo amoris, a precognitive, value- 
determining orientation, which establishes. the. hierarchy of 
values by which humans live.’ : He says: "Whoever has the 
ordo amoris of a man has the man himself. He has for the 
man as a moral subject what crystallization formula is for 
the crystal. He sees through him as far as. one possibly 
can. He sees before him the constantly simple and basic 


se 2 
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Unlike Vopadeva, who accepted the nine classical rasas 
as the basis of sacred rapture, ROpa made only enjoyment 
(rati) the primary sthayi-bhava of sacred rapture (bhakti- 
rasa). His sthdyin, however, is enjoyment whose oni 
object is Krgna and, therefore, he called it kygna-rati. . 
This enjoyment has two stages of manifestation; the first 
stage ROpa called bhdva and the mature stage, preman. RUpa 
defined bhava as: 

Bhava consists of a particular kind of pure being 


(Suddha-sattva) which is like a beam of the sun 


of preman: Its rays (ruci) soften the mind 
(citta) .3 


The image here is that of the rising sun. pétore:-thée- eu 
itself rises, its light appears on the horizon; preman ie 
compared with that sun and bhava with its first beam of 
light. The rays (ruci) of that sunbeam of bhava soften the 
mind, that is, make + Smone susceptible to onoti onal 
- response with nOeEece: ‘to ~Kygya and - ‘his devotees. ROpa's 


use of word ruci here is interesting because. ruci. means 


both “ray of light" Snid "taste" or ‘yelish.". Thus, while 


lines of his heart [Gemut] running beneath all his empiri- 
cal many-sidedness and complexity." “See his essay "Ordo 
Amoris"” in Selected Philosophical | Essays, trans. by David 
R. Lachterman (Evanston: Northwestern MAEVE SA CY Press, 
1973), pp. 98-135. 


3Rupa, Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 1.3.1, p. 136. I have 
decided to translate the word citta as mind, though it can 
mean heart, too. Mind, here, is understood as the seat of 
the intellect (buddhi) and is synonymous with manas. Both- 
citta and manas are different from: hydaya or hrd which 
means heart, the seat of feeling. This distinction seems 
important for Ripa. 
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maintaining his solar simile, he suggested that one begins 
to have certain tastes of and for enjoyment of Krsna, which 
cause the mind to become more easily moved. The image of 
the softening of the mind as a result of the warming rays 
of the sun suggests the beginning of a transition to the 
state of melting that is characteristic of preman, tradi- 
tionally described as a melting of the mina (cittardrata). 
Bhdva, then, is really the first stage in the development 
of preman.4 This verse, with its use of simile and pun to 

reach a more graphic grasp of its meaning, is a excellent 
example of the poetic richness of RUpa's writing in 
Seneca, even when he is only defining something. 

Apart from this meaning of the word bhadva, Rfpa also 
used the word in the sense of the first stirring of an 
emotion, which is an old idea in texts on aesthetics, 
especially in those dealing with drama. It occurs in 
Chapter 22, of the N&tya-Sastra (4th or 5th cents.) and in 
Dhanafijaya's Da&éarUpaka (18th cent.) to name only a few 


early discussions.° It is easy to confuse these two 


4tIpid., 1.3.13, p.'141. It is interesting, as well as 
consonant with my thesis that ROpa was unfamiliar with the 
Kdvya-prakdfa, to note that Rfpa does not refer to Mammata, 
here, even though Mammata also calls rati, whose object is 
a god, bhava when it is suggested in a literary text. As 
was pointed out in the last chapter, Mammata's object was 
to exclude such forms of rati from the category of rasa 
while nevertheless affirming that. they reach a certain 
excellence of expression in literature. 


°Bharata, Natya-Sdstra, 22.6-9 and Dhanafijaya, 
DaSarUpaka (Dillt: Mottlala Bandrastdasa, 1979), 2.33. 
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meanings of the word because of their similarity. Bhava, 
as the first stirring of the emotion of love, is usually 
discussed in the context of the physical, natural and 
spontaneous adornments of women and represents the first 
symptom of falling in love. In his Ujjvala-nflamani, Ripa 
quoted a definition of the idea of bhdva from a previous 7 
authority whom he did not name, but who appears to be 
S$aradatanaya (13th cent.): 

Sattva (being ?) is the absence of change in the mind 

(citta) when there is cause for its disturbance. The 

first fluctuation in it, like the first change in a 

seed [as it starts to sprout], is called bhava. 
Ripa highlighted the distinction in his own characteriza~ 
tion: 

Bhava is the first change in a mind that is without 

change when the shining bhava called rati is moving 

towards manifestation. 
Thus, phava is the first stirring in the mind caused by the 
incipient appearance of bhava, also known as enjoyment 
(rati), which is the first glimmer of preman. It is 
important to keep these meanings of bhava separate.8 

6Rupa Gosvamin, Ujjvala-nflamani (vendavana, India: 
Haridasa Sarman, 1954), 11.7, p. 94. RUpa may have gotten 
this verse from the Rasdryava-sudhdkara of Simhabhipala who 
in turn may have taken it from Sarad&tanaya. See Simha- 
bhtpdla, Rasdrnava-sudhdkara (Madras, India: Adyar Library 
and Research Centre, 1979), p- 80 and. Saradatanaya, Bhava-— 
prakaSana (Varanasi: Surbharati Prakashan, 1983), p--1l. 

7RUpa, Ujjvala-ntlamani, 11.6, p: 93. 

8Sactually there are four ovetiapping senses in which 
the word bhava is used in Ripa's work. Ripa ‘primarily uses 


the word bhava to mean basically the same.thing as the term. 
sthayi-bhava of traditional Sanskrit. paeechet ice: that is, 
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ROpa claimed that the bh&va or rati whose object is 
Krgna is a special kind of pure being (Suddha~sattva) and, 
thereby, he drew a sharp distinction between krgna-rati and 
all other forms of rati and laid the foundation for the 
claim that this emotion is not made non-worldly (alaukika) 
by its representation in a play, but is by its very aseane 
non-worldly. In two important verses he said: | 


This rati, however, manifests [i.e. appears] 
among the functions of the mind and becomes one 
of them. Though it is self-manifesting, it 
appears as if it is manifested and though this 
rati is by nature savor (Ssvdda) itself, it 
becomes the cause of the savor whose ee See is 
Krsna and others. 


RUpa made several important points in this paradoxical 
verse. First of all, he pointed to a supernatural source 
for this sthdyin. It 'appears' in the mind from outside of 
it and takes a mental form, unlike other sthdyins which are 


part of the natural emotional makeup of an individual. 


for the dominant emotion or its representation in drama or 
poetry. For R&pa, however, there is only one dominant 
emotion of concern, kygna-rati, and.it does not necessarily 
have to be expressed in drama or poetry. This meaning 
. accounts for most of the uses of the word bhava in his 
works. Occasionally, he has to refer to the other dramatic 
emotions of Sanskrit aesthetics and he uses the word bhava 
for them, too, as in Brs 2.5.1. The bhava that means the 
first stirring of the mind is actually an anubhdva, an 
Outward sign of an inward emotion, of R&pa's bh&va. 
Another bhdva will be encountered later when we discuss the 
culminating stage of ROpa's notion of sacred love (preman), 
which he calls bhava or mahdbhadva. To the casual observer 
all these bh&vas will seem confusing, but to sum up things 
up concisely: RUpa's bhava, whose anubhdva is bhava, rules 
the bhdvas and, after it turns into preman, culminates in 
bhdva. There, how could it be any clearer than that? 


Rupa, Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu, 1.3.4-5, p. 138. 
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ROpa explained that this bhava is either produced by 
iaveceness in spiritual practice (sadhana) or by the 
"grace" (prasada) of Krsna or his bhakta.19 Secondly, | 
though it is self-manifesting (svayampraka&a-rupa), it 
seems as though it is manifested by other, things, such as 
drama and poetry.1!1 Thirdly, though, it is really a kind of 
savor (asvdda) itself, it causes the savor of Krsna and 
Scners (his devotees).12 What these points lead to is the 
virtual collapse, in RUpa's theory, of the difference 
between sthdyin and rasa. | 

RUpa defined a sthayi-bhava oe dominant emotion in his 
Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu as follows: 

The one that shines like a good king, having brought 


other bhdvas (emotions), whether they are antagonistic | 


or noe under its control, is called the sthayi- 
bhava. ! 


19thid., 1.3.6, p. 139. 


llone of ROpa's commentators, Mukundadasa Gosvamin, 
says in his gloss on these two verses: “it (kygya-rati) is 
not like the rati for others, which becomes a cause of that 
(savor) through the’ frequenting of poetry and such." See 


his Artha-ratnadlpa-dipika (Navadvitpa: Haribola Kuttra, G. = © 


495 [1981]), p. 138. 
l2mMukundad&sa adds here that without this rati, ens 
etc. do not possess any astonishment. Ibid. — 


13Rapa, Bhakti-rasamypta-sindhu, 2.5.1, p. 353. The 
bhavas referred to in this verse, that are controlled by 
the sthdyin are the emotions or mental constructs of the 
emotions that we have been discussing in connection with 
Sanskrit aesthetics all along. These are not Ripa's 
special bhava that is the precursor of preman. This, then 
is a third meaning for bhava. 
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The primary characteristic of the sthayin is its ability to 
subjugate other snociona amether they are antagonistic to 
it or not and RUpa pointed out that, in the context of 
sacred rapture, the only sth&yin of that calibre is 
enjoyment (rati) whose object is Krsna.14 ROpa's commen- 
tators gave laughter as an example of an emotion that tw 
not antagonistic to enjoyment of Krsna and anger as one 
that is. In either case, krgna-rati can bring them under 
its own control. 

Kygna-rati (enjoyment of Krsna) has two varieties, 
according to RUpa Gosvamin; it is either primary (mukhya) 
or secondary (gauna) and primary krgna-rati, in turn, is 
divided into a self-promoting (svartha) and an other- 
promoting (parartha) variety.15 self-promoting kygna-rati 
nourishes itself through other emotions (bhiavas) that are 
not opposed to it and diminishes ones that are opposed to 


it. Other-promoting kygna-rati contracts itself and favors 


14tpid., 2.5.2, p. 353.. Rati is a difficult word to 
translate. It can often be translated as desire, especi- 
ally as sexual desire. ‘ Bhoja, however, gives it a wider 
meaning by characterizing it as the feeling of happiness 
towards things that are favorable to the mind (Bhoja, 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana, 5.138). It seems to me that these 
meanings relate to different aspects of a complex meaning 
surrounding the word. One feels happiness in association 
with things that one desires or values and vice versa. The 
experience of enjoyment in the presence of someone is also 
a sign of loving that person. Thus, krgna-rati can be 
thought of as love for Krsna. Any of the other emotions 


that increase one's enjoyment of Krgna are favorable to it 
and those that do not are antagonistic. 


\Stpid., 2.5.2-3, p. 353-54. 
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other emotions (bhavas), whether they are opposed to it or 
not .16 When this other-promoting krgna-rati is joined 
with one of the seven traditional dominant emotions 
(sthayi-bhavas) (that is, all those defined and discussed 
in the N&tya-Sastra except rati) it contracts itself and 
nourishes the other emotion. “For instance, courage 
(uts3ha) can. be combined with kygna-rati as.it: would in a 
verse portraying the desire of one of Krsna's friends to 
challenge him to a fight. | a 

On this land on the bank of the Yamun&, where the air 

was filled with the sounds of challenges, horns and 

flutes, Sridam&, desiring to fight with the defeater 

of sin, Krsna, roared. and tied up his waist cloth. . 
This combination of enjoyment of Krsna and courage falls in 
the category of secondary or gaunt krgnpa-rati.18 Because 
these other emotions are joined with kygna-rati, even 
though it contracts itself, allowing the other emotion 
ge cater expression, they also become forms of kygna-rati 
and Ripa called them h&sa-rati, vismaya-rati, etc.19 The 
word rati added to them indicates that they are joined with 


enjoyment of Krgna. 29 


l6tbid., 2.5.4-5, p. 354. 


l7this is the example that ROpa gives at 2.5.59, p.. 
370. 


18tpid., 2.5.39, p. 364. 
19tpid., 2.5.42, p. 364. 
29This part of ROpa's theory is like that of Srtnatha 


Cakravartin, for whom the combination of rasa and bhakti 
produced rasa~bhakti. Bhakti for $rtnatha, though, was 
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All forms of sacred rapture are, therefore, essen- 
tially krgma-rati according to ROpa.2l In a verse em- 
phasizing this point, he says: 

Some [indescribable] rati is the permanent sth&yin in 

all bhaktas, which, according to their own natures, 

never departs from its own vessels [the bhaktas]. All 

[other] emotions are meaningless because of separation 

from it. 
This, of course, applies primarily to sacred rapture, but | 
one senses, here, an oblique criticism of artistic and 
aesthetic endeavors that are entirely cut off from the 
expression of this passion, krgna-rati, which was for RUpa 
fundamental «23 Ripa, in the next verse, excludes the 
emotions of anger, fear and so forth that occur in Krsna's 
enemies from being suitable for sacred rapture, even though 


the object. of these emotions is Krsna, because they are 


devoid of any enjoyment (rati) of him. 24 


awareness of worshipfulness not enjoyment of Krsna. 


2lfhis is one of the points at which Rupa ' s aesthetic 

is quite close to Bhoja's, because in Bhoja's aesthetic all 

bhdvas are also basically forms of rati and all culminate 

in &ghgara, their state of enjoyment. Bhoja also relates 

‘ rati to preman in a way very similar to the way Rapa 

relates bhava to preman. See the previous chapter ‘for a 

more detailed discussion of Bhoja' s theory and the next 
chapter for a detailed comparison of the two aesthetics. 


22Tbid., 2.5.46, p. 366. 

230ne is reminded of Bharata's sutra, . ‘here: na hi 
rasddyte ka&Scid arthah pravartate. "Apart from rasa, no 
meaning exists" (N&tya-Sastra, 6.32). 


24Rnpa, Bhakti-rasamyta-sindhu, 2.5.47, p. 366. 
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Primary kygna-rati of the self-promoting variety is 
the main sthayi-bhava of sacred yopeues-and has five types: 
the pure one (Suddha), affection (prtti), friendship 
(sakhya), parental love (vatsalya) and doarness (ite 
amorous love, priyata).25 Rupa explains this multiplicity 
by saying: 

This rati becomes variegated because of the differen- 

tiation of its vessels, like the reflections of the 

sun in crystal and other substances. 
Each form of primary krgna-rati, then, has its own type of 
vessel or devotee and is permanently present in each. 
Moreover, each type of devotee expresses a kind of enjoy- 
ment of Krsna that is distinct from those expressed. by 
other types of devotees. Nevertheless, the rati itself is 
the same, only varying because of the qualities of the 
hearts in which it is manifested. | Secondary krgyna- 
rati, however, is not found pertianent ly in any pareieutas 
type of devotee, but may manifest temporarily in many 
different types. Ripa says: ane - | 

Laughter. and the rest, made charming by rati, become 

sthdyins for ‘sometime in some bhaktas, in accordance 

with their [the bhaktas'] sports. Therefore, these 

seven do not have specific vessels and are temporary; 


being pushed aside by. a stronger one, they, though 
innate, are dissolved.2/7 rage 


25tpid., 2.5.6, p. 354. 


26Ipid., 2.5.7, p. 354. 


27Ibid., 2.5.44-45, p. 365. 
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RUpa, in this statement, has essentially demoted the 
sthayins of classical aesthetics to the position of the 
transitory emotions (vyabhicarins). As a result, the only 
truly lasting or permanent emotion in sacred rapture is 
enjoyment of Krsna in one of its five forms: ; 

Ripa, in his depiction of krgna-rati, expanded the 
rati of ase lier aesthetic theories into five forms. Among 
the sub-divisions of the first of these five forms, pure 
rati, is included the self-control, Sama, of classical 
aesthetics, which, as mentioned previously, some writers 
nominated the sthayin of the rapture of tranquility - (santa- 
rasa) .28 According to Rilpa, Sama is a freedom from 
uncertainty or ignorance in the mind and &anti-rati, the 
form kygna-rati takes in the hearts of those who have Sama, 
is love for Krgna as the supreme self (param&tman) of all 
beings. 29 . 

Affection (prfiti) is the enjoyment of Krsna that those 
who regard themselves as his inferiors Haves As such, it. 
consists of the feeling that he is to be worshipped or 


respected. 39 Friendship (sakhya) is the enjoyment of Krsna 


28?he anonymous writer of the &anta section of. the 
Na&tya-Sastra and Abhinavagupta, for instance. Mammata. 
Bhatta says that nirveda, indifference, is the sthadyin of 
tranquility. The two other types of pure rati. beside 
Santi-rati are general (samanya) and clear (svaccha) krgna- 
rati. Both refer to manifestations of kygna-rati in which 
it has no specific or lasting characteristics. 


29rbid., 2.5.16, p. 357. 
38Ipid., 2.5.27, p. 359, 
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that those who regard themselves as his equal have and, as 
such, it consists of familiar confidence.3l parental love 
(vatsalya) is the enjoyment of Krsna that those who regard > 
themselves as his superiors or elders, such as a parent or 
guardian, have and, as such, consists of kindness or ao 
favoring attitude towards him. 32 Dearriess (priyats) is ‘the. 
enjoyment of Krgna that causes the mutual erotic enjoyment 
of Krgna and a woman, such as a wife or lover would have 
for him. This last form of krygna-rati is Raipa's trans~ 
formation of the classical emotion of sexual attraction or 
enjoyment (rati), rati whose object is the beloved, that is 
the sthayin of &Srfigdra-rasa, erotic rapture. Rdpa called 
this form of sacred rapture, which is directed nity at: 
Krsna, madhura-bhakti-rasa, sweet sacred rapture or 
ujjvala-bhakti-rasa, blazing sacred rapture. The other 
forms of rati are the ones that Mammata Bhatta called 
bhadvas, excluding them from the realm of rasa in his Kdavya- 
prakaéa, but which were added to the list of rasas by 


Bhojaradja in his Syigdra-prakaga.33 | 


3lipid., 2.5.38, p. 368. 
32Tbid., 2.5.33, p. 361. 


33For a discussion of Mammata Bhatta see the previous 
chapter and for a discussion of the new rasas of. Bhojaraja 
see the excellent article of Sivaprasad Bhattdcadryya, 
"Bhoja's Rasa-ideology and its influence on Bengal Rasa= 
sastra," in the Journal of the Oriental Institute (Univer-— 
sity of Baroda) 13, no. 2 (December, 1963): 186-19 . 
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Though all five are the same primary kygna-rati 
manifested differently as a result of the differing 
emotional makeups and self-conceptions of the different 
types of devotees of Krsna and, thus, are all equally 
sacred and enjoyable, there is, nevertheless,. a hierarchy 
of value among them that is based on ‘the increasing 
expression (ulldsa) of the particular savor of sacred 
rapture. RUpa said: | | 

Although each successive rati consists ofan increas- 

ing expression of special savor, some one of them 

appears sweet to someone because of their latent 

impressions (vadsana).34 | 
This is the counterpart of the argument, discussed earlier, 
in favor of Krsna's superiority oven Vieni Boesaee he is a 
more delightful object of sacred rapture. In this case, 
the types of primary krgna-rati possess an increasing 
delight in the savor that is distinctive of sacred rapture 
and, among them all, priyatd, dearness, possessing the 
greatest delight, is its fullest manifestation. Each 
devotee finds one of them to be the sweetest on the basis 
of latent impressions remaining from past experiences. 

ROpa defined dearness as follows in his Bhakti- 
rasdmrta-sindhu: 

The rati called dearness, also known as madhura (the 


sweet one), is said to be the original cause of the 
mutual enjoyment of Hari and a doe-eyed woman. In it 


34Rupa, Bhakti-rasdmrpta-sindhu, 2.5.38, p. 363. One 
could also translate ulldsa here as growth or development. 
As a result, each successive rati shows an increasing 
development of savor. 
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there are sidelong glances, the movements of the 
eyebrows, dear speech, smiles and so forth. 


This form of rati provides, in RUpa's eyes, the most full 
manifestation of the special savor characteristic of sacred 
rapture, and Hive it can be considered the culminating 
enjoyment of Krsna (krgna-rati) and, when it is savored, 
the culminating form of sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa). The 
other forms are only partial manifestations of the savor 
that is fully present in dearness. Priyata is, therefore, 
the foundation of sacred rapture par excellence and 
represents, for RUpa, the highest form of religious 
experience imaginable. For this reason, ROpa wrote an 
entirely separate work, the Ujjvala-ntlamani, in which he 
discussed only the varieties of this form of enjoyment of 
Krsna and its associated raptures, the sacred erotic 
raptures (madhura~bhakti-rasa), in great detail. There- 
fore, all signs in RUpa's works point towards gaeved erotic 
rapture as the fundamental and fullest expression of sacred 
rapture. 

All of the distinctions in bhava that we have dis- 
cussed also apply to preman which is its fully developed 


form. ROpa says: 


Intensified bhava, having completely softened the 
heart and being characterized by an excess of 


possessiveness (mamatva), is called preman by the 
learned. 36 ; 


35Ibid., 2.5.36, p. 362, p. 361. 
36tbid., 1.4.1, p. 155. 
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The primary difference between bhava and preman is one of 
degree of intensification. In practical terms this means 
that preman nies Sena liy becomes rasa. “While bhava depends 
on the full expression of all the ingredients of the rasa 
experience, the vibhadvas, etc., in order. tor ‘reach savor, 
preman turns into rasa at even the alightest: hint of the 
vibhadvas, etc.: " 

But preman, brought. to miniive states of vibhavang, 

etc. by even the slightest of the VAPBEYAS, etc., 

quickly becomes savored. 
Leaving aside for now technical eatin like vibhdvand, this — 
verse affirms that preman and rasa are, for all intents and 
purposes, the same, recalling RUpa's paradoxical verse 
introducing kygna-rati as "savor itself."38 Preman is the 
full presence of kygna-rati, which is by nature a self- 
manifesting savor, in each of its five forms. It, there- 
fore, is always in a state close to savor. One might 
picture it as a fire that is already lit and smolders in 
wait for the right fuel. Among its five forms, the one 
called dearness (priyatad) represents the highest develop- 


ment of that savor. 


37Ipid., 2.1.11, p. 165. 


38Ipid., 1.3.4, p. 138. For rasa, too, is nothing but 
savor. R€pa regularly speaks of bhava and rati in terms of 
savor (svdda or dsvdda), a term that should have been’ 


reserved for rasa only. This is another indication that |. 


for RUpa there was no oot as or ironclad » distinction 
between bhava and rasa. 
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Preman, however, is not the final form of kygna-rati; 
it is a term that applies to a whole set of further 
developments and intensifications. Though this might be 
true of each of the five forms of kygna-rati, Ripa only 
discussed at length the higher forms of the preman of 
dearness, a discussion which held an important place in his 
treatment of the sthayin in his Ujjvala-ntlamani.39 He 
said there; 

This rati, becoming strong, will become preman and 

this one rising up will become, in succession, 

affection (sneha), pique (m&na), longing (pranaya), 

passion (ra@ga), attachment (anuraga) and consuming 

love (bhava) as well.49 ; 
If there was any doubt as to whether these are successive 
developments and intensifications of krgna-rati Ripa 


dispelled it with the following example: 


3°The sthadyin is discussed in the 14th chapter of 
ROpa's Ujjvala-ntlamani. Of the other forms of kygna-rati, 
only friendship received some attention in the Caitanya 
tradition. There are a few works, mostly in medieval 
Bengali, dealing with the subject. Parental affection has 
been a popular form of worship, too, but I know of no works 
discussing it. ROpa in his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu left the 
door open for each bhakta to follow his or her own taste in 
the enjoyment of Krsna. His own tastes, however, were 
clearly in the direction of sacred erotic rapture. 


48rupa, Ujjvala-nilamapi, 14.59, p. 132. Another use 
of the word bhava, adding to the confusion already sur- 
rounding the word and bringing the number of meanings to 
four. Thus, it is used for an emotional experience or 
state of mind as in the aesthetic traditions I have 
discussed, it is used for the very first stirring of the 
mind in the awakening of love, for the phenomenon of 
enjoyment of Krsna (kygna-rati) in its pre-preman stage and 
for the highest expression of preman, an experience that 
RUpa informs us is only possible for the gopts. I don't 
know how to translate its last meaning. Consuming love is 
a choice of desperation. 
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Just as the seed will become the sugar-cane plant and 

that juice and that molasses and that rock candy and 

that sugar crystals and that refined sugar and that 

candied sugar, so, too, will arise the six states, 

affection, etc., which are expansions of preman. For 

the most part, the learned refer to these with the 

word preman. 
Thus, we now have in view the entire range of krgna-rati as 
ROpa conceived of it from the first rays of its dawning in 
‘the mind of the devotee as bhava), to its full rising like 
the sun as preman, and then through a variety of further 
developments and intensifications to its final form, also 
called bhava. 42 

These expansions of preman were not original with 
Rupa. They seem to have their source in Bhojaraja's 


aesthetic of preman, though they do ‘not appear as a group .- 


41tbid., 14.69-61, p. 132. 


42There are, then, hierarchies that operate along two 
lines in RUpa's system: one involves the development of 
bhava into preman and its higher forms and the other 
involves relative degrees of the expression of krgna-rati . 
in its five forms beginning with the pure one and ending 
with dearness. The first of these hierarchies is a result 
Of the increase of the raw intensity or the presence of 
kygma-rati and the other is the result of a phenomeno- 
logical type of analysis in which krgna-rati is charac- 
terized in its various manifestations in the hearts of 
different types of devotees. Thus, the pure one is kygna- 
rati as it appears in the heart of a particular type. of 
devotee and dearness is kygma-rati as it appears in the 
heart of another type of devotee. Between these two it is. 
felt that the latter is a fuller manifestation of the savor 
characteristic of kygna-rati. To this set of valuations 
must be added the notion that certain types of devotee are 
attracted to certain forms of krgna-rati on the basis of 
their past experiences, which amounts to saying on the 
basis of their own peculiar emotional makeups. 
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anywhere in his works.43 Rather, their first appearance as 
a distinct group was in’ the Bhava-prakaéa of $arad&tanaya, 
who was strongly influenced by Bhoja.44 They were pre- 
sented in Saradatanaya's work as various stages in the 
development of erotic enjoyment (rati). $aradatanaya used 
an organic metaphor, comparing them to the gradual develop- 
ment of a plant, from its seedling state as preman to its 
eventual production of fruit as passion (r@ga) and the 
enjoyment of that fruit as attachment (anur&ga).45 Rather 
surprisingly, however, Saradatanaya claimed that these 
supporting emotions, preman, etc., were revealed by 
Abhinavagupta and by Bhatta, possibly Mammata Bhatta.46 1 
know of nowhere in Abhinava's or Mammata's extant works 
where these ideas are discussed. 

In SimhabhUpdla's Rasadrnava-sudhdkara, these same 
forms of erotic emotion are called the stages of erotic 
enjoyment (raty-avastha)4’ and he used the same organic 

43In Chapter 22 of Bhoja's $rigara-prakSSa, rati, 
sneha, pranaya, raga and abhimandpti (mana ?) are listed 
among the 64 types of love (anurdga). See Raghavan's 
listing of the contents of the Srhgara-prakaga in his 


Bhoja's $rigara Prakafa, pp. 41-42. 


44ésradatanaya, Bhadva-prakdagSana, Chapter 4, pp. 77- 
82. 


45tpid., p. 78, lines 15-18. 


47sithabhUpala, Ras&rgava-sudhakara, 2.111-123, pp. 
217-225. eg a 
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metaphor for the way in which rati matures into anuraga. 48 
His description is probably the source of Rtpa's characs 
terization, since it is known that RUpa studied and thought 
-highly of Simhabhtpdla's work. | 

Ripa, however, made a number of changes to the order 
and definitions of the stages of enjoyment as they were 
given by Sitthabhtpala.49 Instead of calling them stages of 
erotic enjoyment (rati) he called them expansions of ——— 
(prema-vilasa) and he kept the number at six while exclud- 
ing preman itself from that number. He, therefore, added 
another, as far as I know unprecedented, stage called 
bhiiva, which became the final member of the list. 

RUpa's definitions, for the most part, followed those 
of SimhabhUpadla, except that he gave anurdga a new and 
unprecedented definition and’ gave the new bhava the 
definition that had petonged to: ba eedie he in. Sithabhopala’ a 
scheme. Though Rtpa's— “discussion of these various expan- 
sions of preman is extremely insightful and ‘interesting, it 
is not necessary for our present discussion. Since krgna- 

_Fati as dearness culminates in anur3ga and bhava, however, 


perhaps it is useful to complete the portrayal of the 


48tbid., 2.111, p. 218. 


49simhabhtpala' s order is: preman, mana, pranaya, 
sneha, rdga and anurdga. Ripa's order is: preman, sneha, 
mina, pranaya, rdga, anurdga and bhava. In ROpa's concep- 
tion the six, sneha, etc. are considered expansions. of. 
preman. 
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sthdyin of sacred erotic rapture by giving RUpa‘s charac- 
terizations of them here. Anurdga was defined as follows:. 


‘ 


The passion (raga), that, becoming fresher and fresher 
itself, makes the beloved one newer and newer, though 
he has always been perceived, is called anurdga 
(attachment) .99 a —@ eae ie 
Rupa introduces the element of ever-freshness into the idea 
of enjoyment of Krgna, here, perhaps with the idea of 
distinguishing it from ordinary erotic passion which often 
tends to fade and become stale with time. This kind of 
passion repeatedly makes Krsna seem new, as if he has never 
been seen before. Bhdva has been defined as follows: 
If attachment (anurdga), spread as far as its sub- 
stratum, is manifested, having reached its own state 
of cognition, it is called consuming love (bhava) .51 
This is a difficult characterization to understand. It, 
nevertheless, follows that of SimhabhUpdla for anurdga 
quite closely. In addition to the qualities of ever- 
freshness and of making unhappiness appear as happiness, 
which are carried into the definition with attachment, 
three new characteristics of preman as bhava are given in 
this verse. First of all, it exists or spreads throughout 
its substratum (yavad-aéraya-vrtti), which can mean a 
number of possible things. It might mean that the attach- 
5@rupa, Ujjvala-nftlamani, 14.146, 143. Passion (raga) 
was previously (14.126) defined as: "The excellence of 
longing .(pranaya), because of which even great sadness is 


revealed to the mind as happiness, is called passion 
(raga)." 


Slipid., 14.154, p. 144. 
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ment reaches its fullest development in the one who has it, 
taking over the emotions and pushing everything else aside. 
From the examples that are given, however, it seems that 
what is meant is that the attachment spreads to both the 
lovers, uniting them in a single feeling.°2 

The second characteristic of preman as bhava is its 
reaching its own mysterious state of cognition (sva- 
samvedya-da&a), one that is known only to the lovers 
involved and that separates them from those around them. 
Thus, the two lovers seem lost in each other as if nothing 
else existed. The third characteristic. is that the 
attachment is "manifested" or "revealed" (prakaéita) and by 
this is meant that one or several of the eight involuntary 
physical reactions (sattvika-bhavas), such as horripila- 
tion, tears, trembling, etc., are present in the lovers' 
bodies. These symptoms reveal to others the presence of 
bhava in the two lovers. Rpa informs us that this type of 
dearness in enjoyment of Krsna, also called mahabhava, is 
only experienced by the ladies of Vraja, i.e. the cowhsed 
women (gopfis). 53 Here we have reached the pager form of 
passionate love for. the deity, Kygna, ‘that ROpa ‘envisioned, 
the form that was fundamental for. “eae experience of sacred 


7 Se 


erotic rapture in the caitanya tradition. 


52pying hearts together: as in Bhoja' Ss characterization 
of sneha, affection. See Chapter 4 of ‘this dissertation. 


53Rupa, Ujjvala-ntlamani, 14.156," p. 145. 
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Now that we have gained some idea of the nature of 
kygna-rati, the sthdyin of sacred rapture, the quseeion 
must turn to how it arises? In discussing this process 
RUpa does not appear to say much that is different: 

The vibhdvas, anubhadvas, sdttvikas and vyabhi- 

cdris bring this sthayi-bhdva, kygnpa-rati, to the 

state of savor in the hearts of devotees through 

the processes of hearing and so forth and it then 

becomes sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa) . _ 
Although this looks a eeene deal Like the Svapacterization 
of numerous others since the first enunciation of the 
process in the rasa-sttra of the Natya-#astra, a little 
thought will reveal something odd about it. -The rasa-sttra 
did not mention the sthayin at all and Abhinavagupta 
insisted that this is appropriate, because the presence of 
any actual emotions in a play would destroy the soesibiiity 
of aesthetic rapture.9°5 RUpa here has clearly mentioned 
the sthdyi-bhadva and said that it becomes rasa by means of 
the various ingredients, vibhdvas, etc. Thus, for RUpa, 


the sthdyin and sacred rapture are the same, or to put it 


differently, sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa) is the sthdyin 


54Rupa, Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 2.1.5, p. 163 


S5abhinavagupta says this in a number of places in 
both his commentaries. One place worth noting is in his 
commentary,on the rasa-sUtra where he says it would have 
been a cause of difficulty (Salya-bhUta) had the sthdyin 


been mentioned in the stra. Abhinavagupta, Abhinava- 
bharatf, p- 284 _ 
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when it is being enjoyed. 56 He, therefore, amended the 
theory of the Natya~-Sdastra by including the sthdyin in the 
process and by making rasa a nourishment (garisopalxoe 
it.57 | 7 | 

There is also something else that is odd about this 
verse. Ripa said that the locus of the rasa experience is 
the heart of the devotee (bhakta). On the surface this 
does not appear to differ from Abhinavagupta's statement 
that the person of taste (sahrdaya) is the locus of the 
rasa experience. The term, 'devotee,' however, is an 
extremely broad category. A member of Krsna's eternal 
entourage, Radha or Subala for instance, is a devotee, just 
as much as a contemporary practitioner sitting in an 
assembly listening to a reading of a play or poetry about 


Krsna. RUpa insisted that they all may experience rasa, 


56poth Visvanatha and Mammata used the word sthdadyin in 
their characterizations of the rasa process, too, but 
coupled it with the idea that it is manifested (vyakta) by 
the vibhdvas, etc. This manifestation of the sthdayin by 
the vibhdvas radically changes its nature and distinguishes 
the aesthetic emotion from the ordinary emotion. Ripa said 
nothing about the manifestation of the sthadyin of sacred 
rapture by the vibhdvas, etc. Rather the vibhdvas, etc. 
were seen to nourish a sthayin, which is already present 
and, therefore, not in need of manifestation. 


57~his is an amendment to the rasa-sUtra very much 
like that of Bhatta Lollata, who described the process as a. 
piling or building up of the sthdadyin, which is a position 
that is criticized by Abhinavagupta in his commentary. 
Paripoga, nourishment, and parindma, transformation, are 


terms that Bhoja used a great deal in his discussions of 
rasa. , ” 
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not just sensitive members of an audience. RUpa said in 
three important verses in his Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu: 


What is said by knowers of drama: "rati, situated. in 
the original persons (anukdrya), does not become rasa 
because of its being mundane (laukika) and so forth," 
is justified. But this krgna-rati is extraordinary 
(alaukikt), more wonderful than all wonders. In union. 
with him (Kygna) it becomes an,‘excellent rasa in 
someone dear to Hari. In separation from him, 
although it achieves the perfection of wonderful joy, 


it, having become’ powerful, spreads the appearance of 
intense suffering. 


Sacred rapture (bhakti-rasa), therefore, o not only, nor 
‘even primarily, an aesthetic Sxper tence: cor Ragas it had, 
from one point of view, a wider application than the rasa 
of the aesthetic traditions, nor was it dependent on drama 
or poetry for its appearance.5? 

That sacred rapture was thought of as ‘independent of 
drama or poetry is indicated quite clearly in two of R&pa's 
verses: | | 


Some, who are passionate supporters of the view, say 
that the only cause in their becoming so [i.e. in the 
transformation of the causes, effects and assistants 
of kygnga-rati into vibhadvas, etc.] is the employment 
of drama and poetry related to the lord. . But rather 
the highest cause in that should be the influence of 


58pupa, Bhakti-rasampta-sindhu, 2.5.107-199, p. 383-84. 


“9this, too, is indicated when ROpa says, ‘by means of 
hearing and so forth.' Glorifying and remembering are 
other possible means of transforming rati into rasa. 
Glorifying means performing and remembering means ,either 
meditation or casual remembrance, in other words, remem- 
brance brought about by some unexpected stimulus: that 
reminds one of Krsna. Thus, sacred rapture. may be ex- 
perienced by a performer and outside of art in the world at 
large. These two possibilities were denied by Abhinava- 
gupta, as one will recall, except in the case of the poet. 
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this rati, which is a wonderful treasure of un=« 
fathomable sweetness. 


The view that the causes, effects and assisting emotions of 
an emotion become the vibhavas, anubhdvas, and vyabhicarins 
when represented in a work of art is, of course, the view 
of the mainstream aesthetic tradition. Here, Ripa denies 
that view and has the influence or power of krgna-rati, 
itself, turn ordinary causes into extraordinary vibhavas. 61 
According to the traditional view, the union of the 
vibhavas, etc. reveals or manifests rasa and the causes, 
effects and so forth are turned into vibhavas, anubhadvas, 
etc. by being represented in plays or drama. Thus, rasa is 
dependent on the representation in drama and poetry of the 
causes, and so forth of the major emotions. This is not so 
with sacred rapture. Wherever kygna-rati is (in other 
words, wherever the devotee who has krgna-rati is), the 
vibhadvas, and so forth will also be present and the 
experience of sacred rapture will be incipient. Sacred 


rapture, therefore, can be experienced by an associate of 


681tbid., 2.5.98-91, p. 377. 

6lthe representation in works.of art of the ordinary 
causes, effects and assisting: emotions of the dominant 
emotions (sthdyins) was the major cause of their becoming 
extraordinary (alaukika) and therefore, capable of mani- 
festing aesthetic rapture. To indicate this extraordinary 
quality, they were given the new names, vibhava, etc. Rpa 
here argues that it is the extraordinary nature of the 
emotion kygna-rati, itself, that makes its causes, effects 
and assisting, emotions extraordinary and therefore capable 
of producing rapture. The representation in drama or 
poetry, therefore, is not essential for sacred rapture. 
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Krsna in his presence or by a devotee in the world who 
spots a bluish rain cloud that reminds him of Krsna's skin 
color, or by a devotee who is a spectator at a aranaeis or 
a poetic performance of Krsna's sports (1f1a). 

The power of the sthadyin of sacred rapture is thus the 
major focus of RUpa's sacred aesthetic. Since the sthayin 
begins as an extraordinary or non-worldly (alaukika) 
phenomenon and as an experience innately capable of being 
savored, it is not Aspondent on the suggestiveness (dhvani) 
or power of generalization (sadhadrantbhavanad) of art for 
its rise to rapture. ROpa said: | 

The bhava called rati is an duisn sion ee the great 

power and possesses an inconceivable nature. It 

cannot be controverted by logic or argument. 
Jtva Gosvamin identifies the "great power" (maha-Sakti) as 
the pleasure-giving potency in his commentary on this 
verse. ‘The pleasure-giving potency (hlgdint-sakti) is one 
of the three divine powers that constitute purified 
existence (Suddha-sattva), the other two being the con- 
sciousness power (sathvit-Sakti) and the joining or eonnedt= 
ing power (sandhint-Sakti). The experience of sacred 
rapture falls within the realm of the action of the divine 
powers, therefore, and since the pleasure-giving sotenuy is 
capable of giving pleasure even to Krsna, he, too, ex- 


periences rasa in his relationships with his devotees. 


62tpid., 2.5.92, p. 378. 
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If the causes, effects and assisting .émotions of 
enjoyment of Krgna are not turned into vibhavas, anubhivas 
and vyabhicdrins by their presentabion in literary texts, 
then how do they become ingredients for sacred rapture? 
Ripa answered this question by saying: 

Turning Krgna and the rest into vibhdvas, etc., this 

charming rati manifestly increases itself by means of 

them once they have become that way, just as a sea, 

filling the clouds with its own waters, becomes an 

ocean by those very rains. 
Here, kygna-rati is represented as transforming its own 
objects, effects and assisting emotions into the in- 
gEeGrones it needs to reach a state of savor. It makes 
Krena into a vibhava without the help of dramatic or poetic 

_ representation. Kygna-rati, then, appears as a force that 

invests Krsna and his devotees with special value and 
meaning and then, through them, nourishes and strengthens 
itself.64 

As a result of the extraordinary power of the sthdyin, 
enjoyment of Krsna (krgna-rati), ROpa is able to assign a 
limited role to drama and poetry in the creation of the 


experience of sacred rapture: 


63rpid., 2.5.94-95, p. 378-79. 


64Tt is “here that we see krgna-rati in its value- 
creating aspect, whereby it reorders the hierarchy of 
values that is the source of a person's motivations. As 
.mentioned earlier, this vision of kygna-rati addresses 
issues similar to those raised in Max Scheler's discussion 
of the ordo amoris at the roots of human action. See his 
unfortunately incomplete essay. on the subject in his 
Selected Philosophical Essays. 
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When the fresh bud of rati is born in some devotee of 
Hari, drama and poetry are to some degree causes of 
the vibhdvas, etc. At the slightest hearing about 
Hari, however, the good ones [advanced devotees] savor . 
rapture, and it is the power of rati itself that is 
the cause of their becoming so [i.e. of the transform- 
ation of the causes, effects and assisting emotions | 
into vibhadvas, etc.]. 
The distinction drawn here is between a neophyte devotee in 
whose heart the first budding of krgna-rati has just taken 
place and the more advanced devotee in whom it is highly 
developed. In the former case, drama and poetry are 
somewhat effective at creating the ingredients for sacred 
rapture, while in the latter case, even the slightest 
hearing about: Hari, whether in poetry and drama or in other 
contexts, brings about savor of sacred rapture. Even the 
slight presence of one of the vibhdvas, etc. is capable of 
manifesting the others and leading to savor: 
If there is the presence of even a small measure of 
the vibhavas, etc., then from the sudden implication 
of the four, fullness is reached. 
Therefore, all of the vibhavas and so forth do not even 
have to be expressed to bring about savor of sacred 
HOptuEes as would have’ Been. necessary in ‘Classical aes~- 
thetics; the slightest Par peseson of even one will im- 
mediately draw in the others. 


One of the eamtications of the power of krgna-rati to 


create its own vibhdvas and thereby nourish itself is that 


65rupa, Bhakti-rasampta-sindhu, 2.5.96-97, p. 379. 
S66Tpid., 2.5.196, p. 382. 
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it enters into a constantly increasing cycle of growth that 
knows no limits: 

Rati makes Krsna and the rest the holders of qualities 

like sweetness and so forth and they, in turn, when 

they are being perceived, make, that. rati expand. 

Therefore, it is clearly seen that the vibhivas, etc. 

and this rati are perpetually helping each other. 

Once the rati is expanded by the perception of Krsna as 
full of sweetness, it invests him with even more sweetness 
and becomes even more expanded itself. So it goes on 
perpetually in an ever expanding spiral of growth and 
increase. This constant increase or expansion is, along 
with the ever-freshness mentioned earlier, one bf tne 
primary characteristics of divine life, as opposed to 
mundane life, in the eyes of the Caitanya Vatepeve theolog- 
ians. Here, though, it is rati which appears to take the 
place of primary importance, for it establishes Krgna as an 
object worthy of enjoyment in the first place and then 
succeeds in augmenting itself through him perpetually 
thereafter. 

Krgna-rati, therefore, is capable of becoming sacred 
rapture quite apart from the aesthetic processes recognized 
in the classical aesthetic tradition coming from Abhi- 

. Navagupta. In the aesthetic process mapped out by chat 
tradition, generalization (sadhadrantkarana) played an 


essential role in the manifestation of rapture. Generaliz- 


ation also entered into ROpa's system, as well, but ina 


67Ibid., 2.5.98-99, p. 380. 
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different form and capacity. | For Rupa, it does not play a 
“part in the process whereby rasa is brought to conscious~ 
ness, but appears to explain how different devotees living 
at different times and in different circumstances can share 
the experience of sacred rapture, once again. not neces- 
sarily in the context of drama or poetry.68 ROpa described 
generalization as follows: 
The position of rasa with its extraordinary nature, in 
which these bh&vas appear as. generalized, is very 
difficult to understand. Previous wise men defined 
generalization of. bhavas as their absence of. any 
determination of the limitations of relationship to 
oneself or to another. As Bharata said: 
Vibhadvas, etc. have some (strange) power in 
generalization, by which the experiencer, through 
oneness with them (the vibhavas, etc.), achieves 
Cit, the rasa, as] his own. , 
Bhdva, in these verses, means all the ingredients of rasa, 
including the sthayin. The question answered by this 
statement is how the sacred rapture of one devotee. can. be 


experienced by another devotee as his own. Here, the 


notion of generalization has the meaning of spreading or 


personalization and de-contextualization that it has for 


Abhinavagupta. It is thought of as a power of the vi- 


68In this way it is more like the saddhadrantbhava of 
Bhatta Ndyaka which he used to explain the way that rasa in 
the originals can be "spread" to an audience, rather than 
that of Abhinavagupta.. See the discussion of ‘Bhatta N&yaka 
in Chapter 3 of this dissertation. . : oo Fe 


69Tpid., 2.5.101-103,.p. 380-81. The.quote from 
Bharata is untraceable in any of the extant editions of the 
Natya-Sastra. me Ce oer 


4 


ane 
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bhadvas, etc., rather than a characteristic of poetic or 
dramatic representation. /% 

As further evidence of the difference between ROpa's 
notion of generalization and that of Abhinavagupta two 
verses that immediately follow his discussion of generaliz~ 
ation can be cited. Rpa says: 

Misery and such, even though sometimes appearing as 

one's own [as a result of generalization], increase 

the tasting of the astonishment of intense joy in 
one's heart. So, too, happiness and such, though 
sometimes appearing as that of others, amasses in 
one's heart a multitude of the hegnere Joy- 
Here RUpa continues to develop the ave eicule+to-unaaretand 
(durtha) nature of this beh ab oegee One might object that 
if by means of generalization one ‘shares the. experience of 
kygna-rati of others then one must. sometimes taste their 


misery as one's own. Such would be the case, for instance, 


with the feelings of separation that the gopts felt for 


78see the discussion of generalization in Abhinava-~ 
gupta's aesthetic in the third chapter. It seems to, me 
that the remarks made there about the difference between 
Bhatta Ndyaka's idea of generalization and Abhinavagupta's 
also can be applied to that between RUpa's and Abhinava- 
gupta's. Although it is hard to tell from ROpa's verses, 
his commentators attribute these three verses to a desire 
to show that the sacred rapture of ancient devotees is the 
same as that of modern devotees. Jtva, for instance, says 
in commenting on 2.5.1981 (pp. 380-81): "Now, that kind of 
enjoyment (rati) brings the bhadvas of modern devotees into 
commonness with the bhadvas of ancient devotees which makes 
the Position (sthiti) of rasa, too, similar." Here, too, 
it is the sthayin, kygna-rati, that brings about the — 
commonness of the vibhdvas, etc., according to Jiva, and 
that, therefore, makes it possible for the savor of sacred 
rapture to be the same. 


71Rupa, Bhakti-rasaimrta-sindhu, 2.5.184-1685,: p. 382. 
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Kygsna when he left for Mathura. The answer, according to 
Rapa, is that the non-worldly nature of this rati causes. 
that misery to increase the tasting of joy instead. On the 
other hand, when others experience happiness one does not 
ordinarily become happy oneself, but, in the case of 
kygna-rati, one does. Under a notion of generalization 
such as that of Abhinavagupta, these considerations would 
be superfluous, because as the adjuncts of.the mundane self 
temporarily become effaced and as the joy of the absolute 
self is allowed to shine through there is no longer any 
question of sharing another's misery or happiness. 

Ripa ends his discussion of the sthadyin of sacred 

.. Yapture by asserting that it is difficult for non-devotees 

to understand and gives a summary of the relationship of 
rapture to bhava that provides at the same time a hint into 
the sources of his thought: | 

This rapture of the lord is, in all respects, — 

difficult to comprehend for non~devotees; it is 

responded to only by devotees whose entire 

possession is his lotus-like feet. That which, 

crossing beyond the path of contemplation 

(bhavanad), exists as enormous astonishment - 

(camatkara) and is intensely savored in a heart 

brightened by "being" is called rapture (rasa). 


That which is conceived in the mind, the abode of 
contemplation, by a wise man, who has no.other 


cognition, by means of deeply rooted impressions, 
is called mental construct (bhava)./72. 


72tbid., 2.5.131-133, pp. 391-92. Ropa's verses (132- 
133): bee 
vyatitya bhavanavartma yaécamatkarabharabhth 

hrdi sattvojjvale svadate sa raso matah Foe 
bhavanayah pade yastu budhenananyabuddhina. 

bhavyate gaghasalhskaraigscitte bhavah sa kathyate 
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Rasa and bhava are identified in these verses. The bh’&va 
that passes beyond the stage of mere mental contemplation 
and becomes Skperienced or tasted in the heart is called 
rasa. Contemplation occurs in the mind and tasting in the 
heart. Ropa's characterization recalls, in spite of some 
elements that reflect the mainstream tradition, such as the 
presence of astonishment and "being," the tradition that 
received its major articulation in the aesthetic of Bhoja. 
Another implied meaning of this verse, fol lowing as it does 
a declaration of the difficulty non-devotees have in 
understanding sacred rapture, is that non-devotees, if they 
are wise, i.e. cultured, experience only bhdva and not 
rasa. The reason is that their hearts are not brightened 
by "being" (sattva), a ee of saying that the special rati 
whose only object is Krgna has not appeared in their 
hearts.73 Therefore, ‘the Guleured “noncdegotes eicericnued 


bhava not rasa, according to Ripa. 


compare with Bhoja's verse from his $yfgara-prakaga, 2: 
436: Se a, a 
abhavanodayam ananyadhiya janena_ 
yo bhavyate manasi bhdvanayad sa bhavah 
yo bhadvandpatham atitya vivartamanah - 
svdhankytau hrdi param svadate raso ‘sau 


The similarity is extraordinary, though the differences are 
interesting, too. 


737hat rati is characterized as S&uddha-sattva- 
visegatma. See Rfpa's description of the appearance of 
bhava (Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 1.3.4=5) cited earlier in 
this chapter. This characterization also recalls Bhoja's 
assignment of the rasas of the N&tya-éastra to the realm of 
bhava. See Chapter 4 of this dissertation. : 
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At this point it is important to discuss what state of 
awareness or identity RUpa considered necdecuaes tas 
devotee in order for him or her to experience sacred 
rapture. RUpa regarded the experience of sacred rapture to 
be, with a few rare exceptions, the culmination of a period 
SE religious peaanide (sadhana) . He recognized two types” 
of religious practice: that motivated by a respect for 
injunction (vidhi) and that motivated by a spontaneous 
attraction or passion (raga) for Krsna. ROlpa claimed that 
the way one approaches Kygna ‘in. religious practice affects 
the way one ultimately feels about him. Those who approach 
him out of respect for injunction feel towards Krgna a 
measure of awe and eoapeck and .thoge who approach him out 
of passion for him feel a sweetness about him. The 
presence of awe and respect inhibits the full manifestation 
of sacred rapture while the feeling of his sweetness» 
promotes it. Thus, ROpa favored the form of religious 
practice that is based on attraction. 

In discussing the form of religious practice that is 
based on attraction, Ripa spoke of the cultivation of a 
sacred identity, which he calls the siddha-rupa. He says: 

In this form of practice one who desires bhava (that 

is, kygna-rati) should serve {Kygsna] with his prac- 

titioner-form (sddhaka-rfpa) and his perfected form 


(siddha-rupa) following the people of Vraja [Krgna's 
eternal abode]. 7/4 ae 


74R0pa, Bhakti-rasamypta-sindhu, 1.2.295, p. 126. 
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The development of this sacred identity, which Jiva says is 
an internally conceived body,’5 is the basis of the 
experience of sacred rapture. This is the identity of the 
devotee, not the earthly identity, which is strengthened 
and nourished in the experience of sacred rapture. In this 
way ROpa differs rather sharply from Bhoja who understood 
the earthly identity to be the one intensified in the 
experience of rapture. Nevertheless, a high degree of 
development of this sacred identity is presupposed in 
experience of sacred rapture. 

Before turning to a discussion of the consonances and 
conflicts between the aesthetics of the three writers this 
study has examined, it would be useful to revive the four 
questions asked of the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta and 
Bhoja and ask them of ROpa's aesthetics. Those four 
questions were: how is rasa characterized, how is it 
aroused, what is the relationship of rasa and bh3va to each 
other and who experiences rasa? 

According to ROpa, rasa is the savoring in the heart 
of a special kind of sthayin called krgna-rati, enjoyment 
of Krsna, which is by nature extraordinary or supernatural 
(alaukika). As such, it is both self-revealing and pure 
savor itself. It appears in the ‘mind of the devotee and 


becomes like his or her other mental states. Rasa is 


_753tva Gosvamin on Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 1.2.295: 
antascintitdbhigta-tatsevopayogi-dehena. ; 
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aroused when that special sthdyin projects special value 
into particular objects (Krsna and Radha), into their 
physical, mental and verbal actions (in various kinds of 
divine sport, 1214) and into their various secondary 
emotions, turning them into vibh&dvas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicdrins and then, being in turn nourished by them, 
reaches a state of savor. This process is essentially 
independent of dramatic representation or poetic represen- 
tation, though it often occurs in connection with them. As 
a result, rasa is a transformation (parinama) or nourished 
state (paripoga) of bhava and is essentially the same as 
it. Rasa is bhava when it has been increased and nour- 
ished, allowing bha&va's own savory nature to be expressed. 
Finally, the devotee is the one who experiences rasa and 
this could be a direct associate of Krsna, such as Radha, 
Or a modern devotee. This, in cles. ta ene sacred 
aesthetic of .ROpa Gosvamin. | 

ROpa did not build his sacred aesthetic on his own, 
but used elements from his predecessors in the field of 
sacred aesthetics, though he often aidegcecd with them. He 
disagreed explicitly with Vopadeva and Hem&dri who essen- 
tially applied classical aesthetics to sacred literature. 
Thus, any rasa, if it appears in a work of sacred litera- 
ture, they considered to be sacred rapture, and they, 
theretore: distinguished nine kinds of sacred tapture, 


because there are nine accepted rasas in classical aes~ 
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thetics. In addition, they insisted on. the importance of 
poetry and drama for the experience of sacred rapture. One 
point on which Rfpa agreed with them was he peinney they 
assigned to sacred rapture. For them, a devotee was one 
who experienced sacred rapture, making the experience of 


sacred rapture the primary experience of devotion (bhakti). 


The conception of sacred rapture that Vopadeva and 
Hemadri held was certainly too broad for Ripa. He, 
therefore, followed Laksmfdhara and Sridhara is proposing a 
separate sthayin for sacred rapture and even agreed with 
Lakgmtdhara in choice of a name for that sthayin, rati, 
although RUpa understood this .rati differently from 
Laksmtdhara. Thus, R&pa benefited from Laksmtfdhara's 
argumentation in favor of viewing bhakti as a mental state 
or mood and from §rtdhara's addition of "pDhakti with 
preman" to the list of rasas as a separate entry. 

Though Rilpa did not follow Srtn&tha Cakravartin in 
viewing sacred rapture as a scabinntion of a cognition of 
worshipfulness with rasa-cognition, he did use a dinttay 
approach to explain his category of secondary sthayins of 
sacred rapture, in which other-promoting krgya-rati is 
joined with one of the seven classical sthayins (all 
except, erotic love, rati, and &ama, self-control). 
Ripa's emphasis on and articulation of primary kygna-rati 


in its five forms was certainly his own contribution to 
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sacred aesthetics, even though for much of his innovation 
he looked to predecessors in the field of general aes~ 
thetics such as SimhabhUpala and Bhoja. 


We are now in a position to compare the three aes- 


thetics and determine which of Ripa's two predecessors, 
Bhoja or Abhinavagupta, exerted more fariuence over him. 
Some of the results have already been suggested at various 
places in the discussion and should come as no surprise to 
anyone who has followed the development of the argument to 
this point. Nevertheless, that the aesthetic of Bhoja was 
more important for Ripa will be acnoneerataa in the next 
chapter along with some suggestions as to why this was so. 
Some of the important points of difference between ROpa and 
Bhoja will also be pointed out and Ripa 's own contributions 
to sacred aesthetics and aesthetics in general will be 
highlighted. The conclusion will. aiscdes ‘Héw viewing 
ROpa's sacred aesthetic from Bhoja's perspective changes 
and improves our understanding of the religious experience 
that Rapa referred to under the rubric of bhakti-rasa, 


sacred rapture. ‘ 
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CHAPTER 7 
COMPARISONS 


Now that the views of ene three rasa thesri ata have 
been presented in detail, we are ina position to make 
comparisons on a level that would Havexvpeen impossible at 
the beginning of this study. Uheoreunately) che mass of 
unfamiliar material that. has been presented and the subtlety 
and complexity of some of the ideas and distinctions may be 
difficult to recall. In this chapter, therefore, I will 
restate the rasa aesthetics of each thinker and then compare 
them, highlighting the points on which they are either in 
clear agreement or disagreement. These reiterations will 
loosely follow the four questions we have asked of each of 
the aestheticians. In the final section of this chapter I 
will suggest some possible explanations for the results of 
this study. 

For Abhinavagupta, rasa is a unique state of conscious- 
ness unlike any mundane or ordinary state of awareness and 
is, therefore, unprovable except by one's own personal 
experience. It is an experience of self (Stman) temporarily 


and partially freed from its mundane identity and depends on 
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the clash of cognitions that occurs in the presentation ofa 
drama or a poem. The place, time’ “and paenei vy of the. 
characters of the play or poem’ contradict and cancel the 
Place, time and identity er ene members of the audience. 
This cancellation frees the members of the audience from the 
mundane limitations of their individual identities and 
allows them a partially transcendent experience of self, 
which is both consciousness and innate joy, colored only by 
the domiaant emotion evoked by the play. Freedom from 
mundane limitations is the generalization (saddhdrantkarana) 
that is at the core of Abhinava's aesthetic. ; 
In generalization the dominant emotions cease to be 
‘Simteea to specific persons and situations. Generalization, | 
thus, affects both the spectator, who ceases to identify 
fully with his individual identity, but who. also does not 
identify fully with the characters in the drama he sees 
enacted before him, and the dominant emotion, which is not 
localized in a specific person. The generalization of each 
occurs simultaneously and in mutual dependence. ‘The sources 
of the dominant emotions that color or flavor the spec- 
tator's esieeioueneds aaring the rasa experience are the 
latent impressions or traces (vasand) left from peer 
emotional experiences in life, which are aroused by the 
vibhavas, anubhivas, etc. presented in the play. Thus, the. 
experience might be described. ppontest ly: as: ie eeber a self- 


dispossession or a self-repossession, depending on whether 
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one understands by "self" the mundaney individuated identity 
or the trans-personal, ultimate self underlying all beings 
and called Gtman in Vedanta or Siva in K&Smtrt Saivism. 
Rasa, then, is the joyful experience of the self, half- 
emerged from the limitations of mundane identity, an 
experience of innate pleasure resulting from a temporary 
freedom from the want and anxiety imposed by the conditions 
of daily existence. MThus, Abhinavagupta peferred to it as 
repose (viSranti) or rest, a resting of the self in itself. 

Since rasa is a unique state of consciousness, it is 
radically distinct from bhava, understood as ordinary, 
quotidian emotion. They are the results of. parallel 
processes, however. The arousal of bhava occurs in connec- 
‘tion with quotidian events towards which one feels some form 
of either direct involvement or indifference. Rasa is 
aroused in connection with the representation of events in 
drama or poetry, towards which one feels neither full 
involvement, because of a persistent Luareiees of the unreal 
nature of the events presented on stage, nor indifference, 
because of the appeal the dominant emotion represented in 
the play makes to one's latent impressions of past experien- 
ces. For Abhinavagupta, therefore, the avetinerion between 
real and theatrical events must always be clearly deline- 
ated; the spectator of any avanatic presentation must never 
entirely lose sight of the non-worldly nature of what he 


sees or hears. This is achieved, in part, by the incorpora- 
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using materials from ancient or mythological times (not 
current events). The arousal of bhava, however, forms the 
foundation of the arousal of rasa. The habitual triggers 
that, when activated, lead in quotidian life to some form of 
emotional response are. ako activated in theatrical presen- 
tation, but with a very different result. — Because of the 
maintenance of patently’ non-ordinary circumstances (alauki- 
katva) in the theatre, they lead through lack of tavoivencie. 
in the spectator to rasa instead of bhava. Therefore, 
although rasa and bhava are distinct experiences, they wee 
related by a relationship called adequacy (aucitya). If the 
representation lacks adequacy, i.e. if it contains elements 
(vibhadvas, anubhdvas, and vyabhicadrins) that are incom- 
patible with or unsuitable for the bhava that the poet wants 
to represent, the arousal of rasa will be impaired. If it 
is adequate to the bhdva, the corresponding rasa will be 
experienced by sensitive members. of the audience. 

Abhinavagupta, therefore, argued that only the spec- 
tator experiences rasa. The original models for the 
dramatic ae poetic characters and the actors can only 
experience bhiva, because for them the events they par- 
ticipate in are either part of the quotidian world in‘ which 
they are deeply involved or are part of the practice of the 
craft of acting, upon which the actors must concentrate. 
The poet, however, has, according to Abhinavagupta, a 


special ability to generalize even without the aid of art, 
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through the special power of mind called pratibha (creative 
imagination), and can experience rasa, too.! In spite of 
this exception, the spectator is primarily the one who 
experiences rasa, and drama or poetry is necessary for that 


experience. 
For Abhinavagupta, the underlying form of the rasa ex- 
perience or its most apt analogy was that of the rapture of 


tranquility (Santa), depending on whether one agrees with 
the interpretations of Masson and Patwardhan or Gerow and 


f 


Aklujkar .2 Because Abhinava saw rasa as a special kind of 
repose in the self, the rapture of tranquility had a special 
meaning for and place in his aesthetic, however one looks at 
it. This then is his aesthetic in a nutshell. . 

Rasa for Bhoja was conceived of in a way almost 


diametrically opposed to that of Abhinavagupta. Rasa was 


lpratibha is “an understanding (prajf&) capable of 
creating unprecedented things, and its particular is the 
Capability of creating poetry possessed of beauty, clarity 
and absorption in rasa“ according to Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary on Dhvanydloka, 1.6. The .understanding of it 
accepted by the mainstream aesthetic tradition was "an 
understanding (insight?) that consists of newer and newer 
awakenings (openings, unmega) as a commentator on the Kavya- 
praka&a, Ravibhatta (14th cent. Mithild), says in his 
comment on k&rikd 22. . Elizabeth Christie has written an 
essay on the philosophical background and usage of the word 
pratibhad, which she translates as "poetic imagination," 
without ever giving the meaning of the term specific to 
writers on poetics. As a result, the relationship of her 
discussion to the word's meaning in Sanskrit. poetics is not 
illuminated. See Elizabeth Christy, "Indian Philosophers on 
Poetic Imagination (Pratibha)," Journal of Indian Philo- 
sophy, 7, no. 2 (June, 1979); 153-287. 


2See the discussion in Chapter Three. 
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the experience or savor of love (prema), which was a feeling 
of joy that characterized a strengthened or heightened 
(adhirtdha) sense of self-identity (ahankdra) and worth, 
rather than a weakened, partially dissolved one. In fact, 
Bhoja considered rasa to be a quality or characteristic 
(guna) of one's own self-identity and thus to be impossible 
without it. Moreover, it was the cause of the uplifting 
(utkarsga) of all the qualities and riches of the self 
(adtman). Bhoja considered the 49 bhavas of the Natya-sadstra 
to have arisen from this one quality of the self-identity 
and to be the causes in turn of its development and manifes- 
tation; that is to say, after reaching their own states of 
excellence (prakarga), they transformed into it. Therefore, 
for him, bhava and rasa were essentially the same, and all 
of the rasas recognized in the earlier texts were but 

aspects of this one all-encompassing Pega wndeh: because he 
considered it an experience of love (preman), he called 
$rngdra, in this specialized usage “reaching the peak. "3 
The process by which rasa is manifested had three 
stages for Bhoja, called the three peaks (koti). The first 
stage is the awakening of the rasa in the mind in the form 
of a feeling (vikara) of pride or self-confidence.. In the 
3This. usage of &rfgdra is not to be confused with the 
rasa Sryhgdra, erotic rapture, which according to Bhoja falls 
in the group of the 49 bhavas of the N&tya~-Sastra. It is 
sometimes called rasa-&rfigdra to distinguish it from 


Syigara-rasa. See Kalpalata Mun&t's introduction to Bhoja's 


Srigara-mafijart-katha (Bambai: Bhdrattya Vidyadbhavana, 
1949), pp. 57-61. 
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next stage, the rasa appears as the 49 bhavas, rati, etc., 
and is increased by them as they reach their highest 
excellence (prakarga) of expression. This guage: according 
to Bhoja, is the one described by the N&tya-Sastra in which 
the vibhadvas, anubhadvas, and vyabhicdrins are combined to 
produce rasa, which he said is not really rasa, a term he 
reserved for the first and the last stages of this process. 
The final stage occurs when these bhdvas, having reached 
their highest excellence, transcend the realm of ecntempias 
tion (bhdavana) in the mind and, since they are materially 
the same as love (preman), having arisen out of it in the 
second stage, are transformed (parjnata) into love or rasa 
and are savored in the heart. 

Bhoja believed that the experience of rasa occurred — 
primarily for the original persons (anukdrya) on whom the 
characters of a play or poem are modeled, that is, for the 
people whose story is represented in the work of art. Rasa 
was, he believed, an experience that occurred in life at 
special, emotionally intense moments in the lives of those 
who had a sufficient accumulation of dharma or piety. Such | 
poignant moments when represented in art by a sensitive poet 
can be made almost present (sakgad iva) for sensitive 
members of an audience, i.e. for those who had conscious- 
nesses that were similar. to those of the originals (sa- 
cetas). Art was not where rasa occurred, but where it was 


represented; rasa was an experience that occurred directly 
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in life, but only indirectly in art. Nevertheless, it was 
an inseparable component of beautiful art.4 

Finally, rasa in all its Shapes and forms reduced for 
Bhoja to one thing, the experience of love (preman), which 
ranged from various types of love for other human beings, to 
love of an institution such as warfare, even to love of the 
experiences of laughter, fear or gore. All are aspects of 
the same love, which can be enjoyed directly in special peak 
moments in life or indirectly through the representation of 
those moments, or moments like those moments, in works of 
literature. Thus, for Bhoja, eros (Srfgdra) in the sense of 
"reaching the peak" was the only form of rasa; all other’ 


forms of rapture were merely aspects of it.9 


4Fictitious or mythological dramatic characters do not 
pose a problem for Bhoja's aesthetic as long as they succeed 
in pleasing the hearts of. the. connoisseurs; thus, Bhatta 
Nysimha justifies Bhoja's position in his commentary on the. 
first kadrika of the fifth chapter of the Sarasvati-kantha-— 
bharana. See Raghavan's Bhoja' 8s Syigara REGkssa, p- 422. 


Sthere are two interesting similarities. petween Bhoja' 8 
conception of love and that of Max Scheler,. a German thinker 
of the first part of this century who was loosely connected 
with Husserl's phenomenological movement: namely, the 
conception of love as an emerging forth into the world and 
the notion that one comes to-’an understanding and valuation 
of oneself through our. experience of others. On the first 
point Scheler says in his essay "Ordo Amoris:" If a man 
loves a thing or a value, such as the value of knowledge, Lf 
he loves this or that formation of nature, if he loves a man 
as a friend or as anything else, in every case this means 
that he emerges from his merely bodily unity and stands 
forth in his central unity as a person. It means that in 
and through the action of this. unity he joins the. other 
object in affirming | its tendency toward its proper perfec- 
tion, that he’ is active in assisting it,’ promoting | Lt, 


blessing it." See Scheler's "Ordo Amoris" in Selected 
Philosophical Essays, pp. 199-110. 
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For Bhoja, therefore, rasa did not involve a partial 
dispossession of individual self, but rather an intensifica- 
tion of individual self-identity, © during which. one's sense 
of self-value and worth increased. / Because of this the 
aesthetics of Abhinavagupta and of Bhoja appear to be almost 
diametrically opposed. | 

In Ripa Gosvadmin's sacred aesthetic, sacred rapture 
(bhakti-rasa) was the experience of sacred love (preman for 
Krsna) and arose in unison with the strengthening of one's. 
sacred identity (siddha-rlpa) as a member of Krgna's eternal 
entourage. According to Rapa rasa and bhdva are the same, 
the former being an intensified or mature form of the 
latter. The major way in which Ripa described the develop- 
ment of bhava into rasa was through the metaphor of nourish- 
ment. When the dominant emotion (krgna-rati) transforms its 
objects, Krgna and his intimates and their emotional 
expressions and feelings, into vibhadvas, anubh&vas, and 
vyabhicdrins, it is itself nourished and increased and 
transformed into rasa. . 

For ROpa, as for Bhoja, sacred Pant ure -oosurved 
primarily in the original persons, that is in the beloved 


intimates of Krgna in the course of their participation in 


S6Self-identity veEere to the ahankadra is Bhoja' s 
aesthetic and I am taking Bhoja's rldhdhankdra, which is the 
first "peak" in the development of Ease; to mean an inten- 
sified or developed sense of self. 


72 understand Bhoja's abhimana as a sense or feeling of. 
self-value or worth. Its usual meaning is pride or conceit. 
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Krgna's sacred sport (1114). The experience became possible 
for others as they, too, became integrated into that sacred 
sport in their sacred identities (siddha-rupa) , or, if they 
were not yet so integrated, the experience was transmitted 
or communicated to them through the special power of 
generalization ( sadharantbhavana) that was possessed by the 
vibhavas, and so forth of sacred rapture.8 For this last 
less advanced group, drama and poetry played important parts 
in bringing them to sacred rapture, but were not essential 
for the experience in general. 

Finally, the ultimate form of sacred rapture was, for 
Ripa, sacred erotic rapture (madhura-bhakti-rasa). The 
manifestation of the special savor that belonged to sacred 
rapture alone reached its fullness only in sacred erotic 
rapture and, although Ripa never claimed explicitly that 
sacred erotic rapture was the only rapture or that the 

; 8Here it is worth repeating that I believe that ROpa' s- 

' idea of generalization differed from Abhinavagupta' s and was 
similar to Bhatta Nadyaka's. Abhinava's notion was a sort of 
altitudinal ascent of self in which the lines between self 
and other became very thin whereas that of Bhatta Na&yaka 
might be envisioned as a kind of sympathy based on a 
horizontal sewing together of hearts (i.e. a. sharing of 
feelings) across time and space. For a discussion of the 
difference between Abhinavagupta.. and Bhatta Nayaka see 
Chapter Three. RUpa appears to have gotten his notion of 
generalization from ViSvandtha's Sa&hitya-darpana which he 
misquoted in his Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu at 2.5.103. Rtpa 
attributes the verse to Bharata, but it appears to be a 
variation of the verse in the Sahitya-darpana at 3.18. This 
does not invalidate my belief in the difference of the 
notions of generalization since the. relationship of Visva- 
natha to the mainstream (rasa-dhvani) - tradition is extremely 


problematic in that he criticizes. both Arniandavardhana and 
Mammata and deviates from their | teachings. | 
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others were various aspects of it, his identification of the 
sthayin of sacred rapture with krgna-rati (taking pleasure 
in Krsna) implies as much. Moreover, RUpa did call sacred 
erotic rapture the king of sacred raptures (bhakti-rasa- 
raj), which implies the special relationship of inclusive- 
ness that holds between a king and his subjects in the 
Indian context. Thus, RUpa's aesthetic is much closer to 
Bhoja's aesthetic, which founds aesthetic experience on the 
affirmation and valuation of individual “identity and 
emotion, an erotic movement according to Bhoja, than it is 
to Abhinavagupta's aesthetic, which, devaluing. and tacitly 
condemning individual identity and emotion, is a movement of 
asceticism. ROpa differs from ‘Bhoja in affirming an 
individual identity that. is different from the quotidian 
identity. This identity is a spiritual identity called the 
siddha-svarlipa, the accomplished or perfected form, which is 
gradually developed in the course of spiritual practices 
(sadhana) . 

There are, however, significant differences between 
ROpa's aesthetic and Bhoja's, and a few words must be said | 
about them. The most important difference between Bhoja and 
ROpa is that the former's aesthetic is general; that is, it 
is meant to encompass all varieties of literary expression 
and aesthetic experience. Rapa, on the other hand, focuses 
only on the Poncecmeered experience of his tradition, which 


he understood to constitute a non-ordinary domain separate 
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from ordinary aesthetics and to operate according to its own 
unique and difficult-to-comprehend laws. Bhoja did not 
discuss sacred rapture as a separate or even Separanie 
experience and evidently did not distinguish between a love 
(preman) whose object is a god and one whose object is a 
human being. | | | 

In the field of secular seaenecise: Rupa appears to 
accept the dominant aesthetic teachings of his day, which 
are probably best represented in the Sahitya-darpana of 
ViéSvanatha Kaviradja, a text that shows clear signs of the 
influence of Abhinavagupta and Mammata Bhatta. There is 
evidence, however, to show that RUpa was partial to Simha- 
bhupala's Rasdrnava-sudhdkara and that he favored the views 
expressed in that text over those of the Sdhitya-darpana on 
a number of points. Although the author of the Rasarpava— 
sudhadkara shows signs of the influence of Bhoja's aes- 
thetics, he disagrees with him on a number points. Simha- 
bhapadla, for instance, does not accept the new rasas that 
Bhoja introduced, nor does he stress the primacy of erotic 
rapture to the same extent that Bhoja does. When he lists 
the eight peed cacnat rasas, Sithabhupala does claim, 
however, that each of the rasas is born out of the preceding. 
rasa, which implies that all are produced from the first 
rasa in his list, Srfgara.? Simthabhtpala, though indebted | 


to Bhoja and well-versed in many of the ideas in Abhinava- 


%simhabhtpSla, Rasarpava-sudhakara, 2.169, p. 253. 
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gupta's tradition of aesthetics, appears to Look back to 
Dhanafijaya's DaSa-rUpaka in an attempt to return to the 
aesthetic classifications of the venerable Natya-Sastra. 
Thus, although RUpa accepted the anivarsean understanding of 
aesthetic rapture in the case of secular séetnecia ex- 
perience, for which drama and poetry were essential and. only 
the spectator experienced rasa, in the case of escrer 
aesthetics he agreed with Bhoja, for whom drama and poetry 
were of secondary importance and the original person, not 
the spectator, primarily experienced rasa. Under the 
influence of RUpa Gosvdmin, Bhoja's aesthetic theory was 
transferred from the realm of general aesthetics to the more 
circumscribed and specialized realm of sacred aesthetics. 

| RUpa's access to the works of Bhoja seems to have been 
mostly indirect, because he esdeiGed nacieis influence 
primarily through the Rasdrpava-sudhakara of Simhabhtpala. 
Of the unidentified quotes in ROpa's Ujjvala-ntlamagi, many 
can be traced either to the hanacpava-acahwiara or through 
it to the Bh&va-prakaga of $aradatanaya, an earlier work 
influenced by Bhoja. Two verses, however, since they appear 
in neither work, can be traced directly to Bhoja's 
Sarasvatt-kanthdbharana, which suggests the possibility that 
Rupa was directly familiar with Bhoja's text.19 It is, 

1@the verse na vin&a vipralambhena ..., which is found 

in Ripa's Ujjvala-ntlamani at 15.3 without ascription, is. 
from Bhoja‘s Sarasvati-kanthabharanga, 5.52. RUpa's version 


of the verse substitutes vivarddhate for the anugajyate of 
Bhoja's verse. Another verse: aheriva gatih ... is found in 
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therefore, not so much on the basis of the number of 
quotations that one recognizes Bhoja's influence on RUpa so 
clearly, but rather on the basis of the striking aimivavity 
of several aspects of their thought. ROpa's inclusion of 
the notion of mamat& (aiaesnesa or possessiveness with | 
respect to Krsna) in sacred love (preman) is reminiscent of 
Bhoja's characterization of rasa, which he also calls 
preman, as both conceit (abhimana) and identity (eneakere): 
Possessiveness, in RUpa's conception, involves both a sense 
of self-identity asa member of Krsna's entourage and a 
conceit of relatedness to Krsna.’ | 

Another striking similarity between RUpa's sacred 
rapture and Bhoja's rasa is what can be described as the 
self-manifestation and self-nourishment that both say 
characterize the transformation of bhava into rasa. ontiead: 
for instance, describes the process by which kygna-rati 
becomes rasa as one in which the qualities of vibhava-hood, 
etc. are projected onto the proper objects of that rati. 
These in turn arouse and intensify the krgna-rati, bringing 
it to the threshold of rasa. He ‘compares. this process to 
the ocean sending forth rain clouds and then being replen- 


ished or increased by their rains. Or, in another place, he 


RUpa' s text at 15.182 and is found at 5.42 in Bhoja's: text. 
Only the first lines of this verse are the same, the second 
lines differing radically from each other. Another . verse: 
sneham vind bhayam ... at Ujjvala-nftlamani, 15. 78 looks like 


Bhoja's as well, but I have not been able to find it.in the 
original. 
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compares it to the relationship between the ocean and its 
waves, in which the ocean expands itself through its waves . 
RUpa's process is quite similar to the one that Bhoja 
described involving the three peaks (kotis), in which the 
dormant rasa called &rhgdra manifests out of itself the 
bhadvas, which increase its range and splendor, and then 
reabsorbs them into itself at the time of rasa realization. 
Bhoja compares this process to the sun spreading its 
influence through its rays. The seed of Rupa‘s idea that. 
krgna-rati can transform certain objects dats vibhdvas, etc. 
is to be found in Bhoja's idea of abhimana, which is, in its 
most essential form, a conceit that takes the world or an 
aspect of the world as non-threatening or favorable.!1 

On the opposite side of the argument, one must consider 
the evidence that suggests that RUpa knew and was influenced 
by the tradition of aesthetics coming from Abhinavagupta. 
Ripa never explicitly quotes any of the works of Abhinava- 
gupta or Mammata, but this can also be said of Bhoja's 
works, which Ripa quotes without identification. There is a 
verse that he cites, however, without identification that, 
at least in part, eeears in Mammata's Kdvya-prakaéa. The 
verse is: | 

One should behave like Rama never. like RSvana; this is 


said to be the rule of those who’ are intent on piety, 
liberation, and so forth.12 


11see the discussion of this concept in ‘Chapter Four. 


12popa, Ujjvala-ntlamani, 3.25. 
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This verse, or at least the first half of it, occurs. in, the 
Kavya-prakaga at 1.2, where it is cited as an instruction 
(upadeSa) without identifying its source. As a result the 
Kavya-prakafa might seem to be the source of the citation, in 
ROpa's work and it evidence for his knowledge of Mammata's | 
text. The most likely source for this verse in Rupa's case, 
however, was the SShitya-darpana of ViSvanadtha, which cites 
it in the first chapter.!3 visSvanatha himself probably got 
the verse from Mammata. This half-verse is the only sign in 
Ripa's writings of a direct knowledge of the Kavya-prakaSa. 
Though there is no solid evidence that ROpa had first 
hand knowledge of the works of either Abhinavagupta or 
Mammata, it is certain that he knew of both of them in- 
directly through the S&hitya-darpana and the Rasdrgava- 
sudhakara, however .14 Vigvanatha refers to Abhinavagupta as 
the "Locanak&ra, " the writer of the Locana, i.e. the 
~Dhvanydloka-locana, Abhinavagupta' Ss: commentary on the 
. l3yvisvanStha, SShitya-darpana (Kalikatd: Sathskyta 
Pustaka Bh&nddra, 1386 [1980]), Chapter One, p. 23. . 
14perhaps one of the. weaknesses of this study is the 
lack of emphasis I have placed on the. influence of Vibva- 
n&atha on ROpa. In spite of his avowed disagreement with the 
presentation of dramaturgy found in Vigévanatha's Saihitya- 
darpana (at Nadtaka~candrika, 2), RQpa drew heavily upon him, 
paraphrasing his definitions in many places. I do not 
believe that this compromises my argument too much because a 
close scrutiny of the Sahitya-darpapa shows that it does fit 
well into Abhinavagupta's ttradition. A preliminary and 
tentative appraisal would suggest that it is a text that 
incorporates a hybrid aesthetic system that resulted from 


the clash of the aesthetic of the mainstream (i.e. that of 


Abhinavagupta, Mammata and their followers) and the’ aes- 
thetic tradition of Bhoja. 
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DhvanySloka of Anandavardhana.!5 The citation there is 
merely a passing reference and does not constitute an 
exposition of Abhinavagupta's aesthetic, however. In the 
Rasadrnava-sudhakara of Simhabhtpadla, Abhinavagupta's 
aesthetic is clearly and succinctly characterized without 
reference to him by name. In the context of a discussion of 
how a member of an audience can experience rasa, Simha- 
bhtpadla points to two opinions, one of which he calls the 
manifestation party (vyakti-paksga), which is that of 
Abhinavagupta, the other being the enjoyment party (bhukti- 
paksa, Bhatta Nadyaka most probably). The passage is based 
on part of Mammata's characterization of Abhinavagupta's 
aesthetic in the Kavya-prak&éa: 16 . 

But others resolve it in another way. A sthdyin, 
such as love, etc., that exists as an impression, is 
manifested by things like a desirable woman, etc., for 
connoisseurs who are expert in the practice of infer- 
ring sthdyins in the world by means of those same 
things, which [in that case] are causes and so forth, 
but which, in drama and poetry, are designated as 
vibhavas, and so forth and which (because of an absence 


of the mental determination of the requirement of 
rejecting or accepting some particular. relationship 


such as: "these are mine, these are an enemy ' s, these | 


are a neutral person' Ss, Or these are not mine, these 
are not an enemy's and these are not a neutral per- 
son's") are perceived, from generality, as being 
related to oneself and as being related to another. 


l5yvigévanatha, S&hitya-darpana, 3.1, p. 83. It is 
interesting to note that ViSvan&tha, approx. 1350 A.D., only 
knew Abhinavagupta's commentary on the Dhvanydloka, the 
commentary on the Nadtya-Sadstra apparently having sunken into 
oblivion in northern and eastern India by Sen 


16mMammata, Kavya-prakaga (Maistra: ‘Maistra Visva- 
vidydlaya, 1974), the vrtti for kdrikd 28, in the Fourth 
Ull&dsa, pp. 223-2468. . Be on es 
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That sthdyin, being tasted like the flavor of a drink, 
causes an other-worldly astonishment and, as though 


becoming confused with supreme joy, achieves the form 
of rasa. 


Thus, since both the enjoyment party (bhukti- 
pakga) and the manifestation party (vyakti-pakga) 
establish the spectator as the locus of rasa, we are 
indifferent to an attachment to the acceptance of one 
or the other of them.17 

ROpa's attitude towards the position expressed in this 
passage was probably in agreement with SimthabhOpala's; that 
is to say, it was one of indifference. Between the Sahitya- 
darpana and the Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, Ripa's statement at the 
beginning of his Nataka-candrika indicates that he not only 
preferred the Rasdrnava~sudhdkara, but regarded it as closer 
to the spirit of the Nitya-sastra than the Sdhitya-darpana 
was.18 | 
It is somewhat surprising that RUpa, writing in the 
16th century, was either unenthusiastic for or unaware of 
what has been identified for quite some time as the main- 
stream aesthetic tradition in India. Passing by the 19th 
century ‘aesthetic of Abhinavagupta as mediated. by the 12th 
century Kdvya-prakdgéa, Ripa instead adopted and adapted a 
‘17sitthabhtpala, Rasarpava-sudhakara ie necee The Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, ‘'1979), 3.168, the vrtti 
portion, pp. 251-2. . 
18Rupa, Nataka-candrika, 1-2, pl: 
"Having examined the treatise of Bharatamuni and the 


charming Rasdrpava—sudhdkara, this definition of drama 
is written in brief. Since it is not very cogent and > 


conflicts with the opinion of Bharatamuni, the method 


of the S&hitya~darpana has for the: most part not been. 
accepted." 
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tradition that has been thought to be less germane to Indian 
aesthetic speculation, a tradition, therefore, much less 
studied, which possibly has roots in lines of thought 
earlier than Abhinavagupta and which found its greatest 
mouthpiece in Bhoja. These results are surprising and 
demand some attention. There are two possible factors that 
may help in making these ‘unexpected conclusions’ appear less 
strange. These possibilities are not mutually exclusive and 
may have both worked together, iene with other as yet 
undiscovered factors, to help set the direction for RUpa's 
thinking. . | 

My first suggestion is somewhat speculative, but may 
provide an insight into the background of ROpa's family that 
has not been fancnes before. I have mentioned several times 
previously how asepiy impressed RUpa was by the Rasdrnava- 
sudhakara of Simhabhupala. This may have been because there 
was a relationship between Ripa's family and the court of 
SimhabhUpadla, who ruled in western Andhra in the last part 
of the 14th century. To be more specific, some evidence 
suggests that Simhabhtpadla's court poet, VisveéSvara Kavi- 
candra, author of the Camatkara-candrika and pettipe also, 
‘as some have claimed, of the Rasdrnava-sudhadkara, was a 
direct ancestor of Rfpa's.19 

19see Mohan's introduction to her edition of the 
Camatkadra-candrika (Delhi: Meharchand Lachhmandas, 1972),. p. 
21, for an opinion in favor of ViSveSvara's authorship of 


the Rasdrnyava-sudhdkara. See Venkatacharya's discussion of 
the problem in his edition of the Rasdrnava-sudhakara, p. 
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The evidence is based in part on a. family genealogy 
included at the end of the Laghu-vaignava-togant, a commen— 
tary on the tenth canto of the Bhagavata Purana, written by 
ROpa's nephew Jtfva Gosvdmin. The earliest ancestor 
mentioned.in that account is someone called Sarvajna- 
jagatguru, who is described as a king of Karn&dta. Here is 
the verse: 

Sarvajna-jagatguru, who was the chief of the Bhara- 

dvajas on earth, ruled as a king in the land of 

Karnadta, his feet frequented by an assembly of kings. 

His tongue, flowing with nectar, a shelter for arrange- 

ments of words of surpassing charm, danced repeatedly, 

like a bee, around the wish-fulfilling vine of the 

Three (Vedas) .29 
Most interpreters have taken Sarva jna-jagatguru as the name 
of RUpa's ancestor. It is an extremely odd name when 
compared with the other names in the genealogy (Aniruddha, 
RUpeSvara, Harihara, etc.), however. My suggestion is that 
this is not really his name, but an honorific and des- 
criptive title. RUpa's ancestor, whose name had reached a 
state of extraordinary respect and therefore was not given 
in the verse, is being described as a teacher of the world 


(jagat) and of someone called Sarvajna. As it turns out, 


one of the names by which Simhabhtpdla was famous throughout | 


liv-lv. 


2935tva Gosvamin, Laghu-vaignava-togant (Kalikata, 
GaneSacandra Bhattacadrya, 425 [1911]), pp. 2181-2192. 
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South India was Sarvajna.21 It also may have been that JiIiva 
did not remember the actual name of his seventh ancestor, a 
lapse which often occurs in brahmana families who, for 
ritual purposes, remember back only seven generations, but 
who also get more and more sketchy about the ancestors who 
are the furthest removed. RUpa's ancestors seem to have 
faced a stent deal of misfortune in their migration from the 
South to Bengal and this might have contributed to a 
weakening of family traditions by Jiva's time. 

The other epithets in Jiva's verse suggest that RUpa's 
ancestor was a poet who excelled at oupasieton ‘and whose 
words were sweet to the ear. ViSve&vara was a prolific poet 
who composed at least nine works, almost all of which are 
now lost.22 In addition, Jtva refers to his ancestor as a 
leading member of the Bhdradvaja gotra (clan) of the 
brdhamana community, which again fits the description of 
VisveSvara. One of ViSveSvara's pe iasnee:, Nadganatha, 


described him as "the full ocean of the best of the Bhara- 


2lsee S.K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1:240 and 
Pandiri Sarasvati Mohan's introduction to her edition of the 
Camatkdra-candrika (Delhi, India: Meharchand Lachhmandas, 
1972), p. 14. See also Sriramamurti's introduction to his 
edition of the same text (Waltair, India: Andhra University, 
1969), p. xxv. He mentions that SimhabhUpdla's chief rival, 


the Reddi king Pedakomativema, also assumed the title 
Sarvajna. 


22See Mohan for a list of possible works by ViSveévara, 
Pp. 20. : ; o 
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dvaja clan."23 A verse from another work attributed to 
ViSveSvara supports this: 
The poet of the Bh&radvajas, whose > ‘fame. is dyakentag 
throughout the world (jagat), is a connoisseur (rasika) 
with an eagerness for using the essence of the rasas. 
The greatness of the. composition of these words of his 
turns into tremendous— joy, in “she matter: of enrapturing . 
the hearts of connoisseurs. 
VisSveévara himself eine Sithabhupala by the name Sarvajna_ 
in an illustrative verse from the Camatkara-candrika: 
"O deity of learning! Dear one! Teacher! Crown jewel of 
the knowers of everything (sarvajna-cdamani)! You are 
to be praised," or “you are venerable to the wise, what 
more can be said." In this way, even an elder, being 
pleased, speaks to Simhamahtpati, who makes accurate | 
determinations on the essence of various paths and 
duties. ; 
ViSveévara sometimes refers to SimhabhUpdla as kumara, 
which often translates as prince: and it is, therefore, 
likely that ViSveSvara's patronage began with Sithabhtpala' s 
father, Anapota, and that he continued as court poet after 
‘the prince became king.2© viSveSvara was probably Simha- 
bhdpdla's teacher in poetics and dramaturgy, making sarva- 
jna-guru a fitting title for him. Anapota's. last inscrip- 


tion is dated 1381, indicating that SimhabhUpala came into 


23viévesvara Kavicandra, The CamatkSracandrika of $rt 
ViSveSvara Kavicandra: critical edition and study, ed. by 
Pandiri Sarasvati Mohan, introd., pp. 18-19. 


24This verse is eto a work called the Karund-kandala 
quoted in the Rasdrnava-sudhakara. It is cited on pp. 28-21 
and 28 in Mohan's introduction. to the Camatkadra-—candrika. 


25vig’veSvara, Camatkara-candrika (Mohan's edition), ‘p. - 
93. 


26see Mohan's introd., pp. 21-22. 
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power not too long after that. Thus, it seems that 
VigSveSvara was born around 1358 or slightly earlier and 
lived until the beginning of the 15th century. This would 
Place him at just about the right period if he were six 
generations removed from Ripa (approximately 1478) and seven 
‘from Jtva (approximately 1515), if we allow roughly twenty 
years for each generation. 

There are major piebidie with this suggestion, however. 
The first stems from the lack of reference to or citation of 
ViSveSvara in RUpa's works. It is possible, though, that 
ViSveévara was the source of the emphasis on camatk&ara, 
astonishment, as part of the rasa experience, that one finds 
in ROpa's works.27 the emphasis on camatkdra could have 
come from ViSvanatha's Sdhitya~darpana as well, however.28 
Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, Jtfva described his 
ancestor as a king of Karn&ta while vigvesvara lived at the 
court of Simhabhtpala. He ruled in Andhra with his capital 
city at R&jacala, which has been identified ‘as modavnsaay 


Rachakonda in the Nalgonda district in Andhra Pradesh by 


27see Rupa's Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu at 2.5.81, 2.5.194, 
2.5.119, and 5.2.132. Viéveévara's Camatkdra~candrikad makes 


astonishment (camatkdra) the major element in fine poetry 
(1.6). 


28viSvanatha refers to the view of his great great 
grandfather named Nardyana who taught that astonishment 


(camatkadra) is the essence of rasa in the S&hitya-darpanga, 
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Venkatacharya.2? That area is usually referred to as 
Telangana, or Tailanga in Sanskrit, rather than Karnata. 
Tailanga, however, can refer to both Telangana and Karnata 
according to Apte.39 Since that area, roughly forty miles 
from Hyderabad, is an area that shares both Karnatic and 
Andhra cultural influences, this may not be a adeious 

problem. | - 
There is evidence from several sources indicating that 
R@pa and his brother, San&tana, retained strong connections 
with the community of bradhmanas from their ancestral 
homeland and even encouraged the establistiment of a com- 
-munity of such br&hamanas near the capital city of Bengal, 
Gauda, when Shey were in he service of the Nawab Husein 
Shah.31 here are also dadieations that. the brothers used 
to study the Bhagavata Purdna with some of these brahmanas, 
and it may well be that they studied other texts with them, 
too. 32 Consequently, ROpa may have been exposed to the work 
of SimhabhOpadla (and ViSveSvara) either through the trans- 


mission of his own ancestral traditions and teachings or 


29see the introd. to T. Venkatacharya's edition of the 
Rasarpava-sudhakara, pp. xliii-xliv. 


38ante, The Practical Sanskrit: English Dictionary, 


revised and enlarged edition (Poona: Prasad Prakashan, 
1979), 2:786. 


3lnarahari Cakravartin, Bhakti-ratndkara (Kalikata: 
Gaudtya Mission, 1968), 1.592-595, pp. 28-29. 


32tpid., 1.653-655, p. 31.. 
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through the community of "Bhattas" that they helped settle 

in Bengal.33 
My second suggestion complements the first. A case can 
be made for the idea that there was a lack of serious 
cultivation of the K&dvya~-prakd&a, the main vehicle of 
Abhinavagupta's aesthetic, in Bengal until after the 
beginning of the 16th cent. If one looks at the distribu- 
tion in time and space of the profuse commentarial tradition 
that grew up around the work, one notices that there are no 
commentaries by Bengalis until the 16th cent., after which 
time commentaries appear in profusion until the 19th cent. 
‘Another striking characteristic of these commentaries by 
Bengalis is that the writers are, for the most part, members 
of the neo-logic school (navya-nydya) of medieval Indian 
philosophy. 34 Though inconclusive, a late cultivation of 
the Kadvya~-prakaSa is corroborated by the evidence of the 
manuscripts. A survey I conducted of manuscripts of the 
Kadvya-prakadgéa at libraries in Bengal during my research 
33"Bhatta" is the word used in the Bhakti-ratndkara to 
refer to this .bradhmana community that Sandtana and RUpa 
frequented. This could be an indication that the community 
was from Tailanhga rather than Karnata, since there were a 
number. of well known Bhattas who came from there. Vallabha 
Bhatta, also known as Vallabhdcdrya, the founder of an 
important tradition of the Vaisnava faith, is one excellent 
example. Sandtana and RUpa, according to the traditions of 
Braj, were close to Vallabha's family, especially to his son 
VitthaleSa, whose house in Mathura they occasionally 
visited. This might be another expression of their desire 


to keep up ties with their roots in South India. 


34see Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya's introd. to his edition 
of the Kadvya-prakdéa with the comm.: of Sritdhara, Pp. XXX. 
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there showed the earliest surviving manuscript of the text 
in Bengali script to be dated 15@5, and most were much 
later .35 

References to the Kavya~-prakdSa are fairly rare in 
works of Bengali writers until the 16th century. Neither 
RUpa nor his older brother refer to it or quote it in any of 
their works, though they do so for literally hundreds of 
other texts. $rtnatha Cakravartin, who was a contemporary 
of theirs, refers to it once in his commentary on the 
Bhagavata Purdna to support his naming the eleventh rasa 
"phaiva."36 His disciple, KavikarnaptUra, quotes it several 
times in his work the Alafkara-kaustubha: _Jiva Gosvamin, 
however, the nephew of RUpa and San&tana, wrote a work 
called the Bhakti-rasamypta—Sega covering topics not men- 
tioned in RUpa's two works on scored rapture that explicitly 
claims the S&hitya-darpana as its model rather than the 


Kavya-prakaéa. 37 


35Manuscript #4817 (G:. 3527), at the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya. used a Devan&gart mss.- for 

his edition of the Kavya-prakaga with, $rtdhara's comm. , 

a dated samvat 1578 [1522], that he believed was’ copied from 


an original in Bengali script. See his introduction pp. v- 
vi. 


36see the discussion of Srinadtha Cakravartin in the 
Fifth Chapter. 


373tva, Bhakti-rasdmrta-—Sega (vrndavana? Sadgrantha- 
prakagaka, 1982), 1.3-4, p. 1-2. Jiva, like his uncles, 
did not quote the Kavya-prakd&a, put quotes instead. the 
Sahitya-darpana on several occasions. I had.an opportunity 
to examine a list of the works in the possession of Jtva at 
the end of the 16th cent., written in his own rather 


distinctive hand, that is in the collection of the Vrindavan) 
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Thus, it would appear that the Kadvya-prakaéa came into 
prominence in Bengal in the first half of the 16th cent., 
too late to play a major role in the intellectual life of 
the those who were educated at the end of the 15th and in 
the first years of the 16th cents. The commentarial 
tradition shows that the Kavya-praka&a had been studied for 
two centuries (since Vacaspati Miéra and $rtahara in the 
13th cent.) in Mithila before a Bengali writer commented on 
it. It was also studied and written on by Orissan writers 
such as Candiddsa and ViSvan&atha beginning in the 14th cent. 
Moreover, the Mithili and Orissan writers were aware of each 
other. This suggests that there was more cultural aeGhadge 
going on between the Hindu kingdoms of Mithild and Orissa 
than between either of them and Bengal, which was ruled by 
Muslims since the beginning of the 13th cent. 

The Kavya-prakadga's association in Bengal with writers 
of the neo-logic (navya-nydya) school also suggests that it 
came to Bengal as one of the subaltern texts of that 
tradition when the Bengali school finally won its indepen- 
aencé from Mithila. The tradition goes that Bengali 
logicians before the 16th cent. had to go to Mithila for 
advanced study of the navya~nydya texts and were not allowed 
to make copies of those texts or grant degrees (titles). At 
Research Institute. It listed two copies of the Kdvya- 
prakaSa. Jiva apparently inherited the libraries of his two 
uncles after their deaths and so the presence of two copies 


of Mammata's work is puzzling. They may have been acquired 
after the deaths of his uncles, however. : 
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the end of the 15th cent. the Bengali school won its | 
independence from the Maithili school and was allowed 
finally to make copies of texts and grant degrees. ‘This 
independence was reputedly achieved ehesuent the brilliant 
performance in Mithila of the Bengali logician, Raghunatha 
Siromani, who was a probably a senior contemporary of 
Caitanya.38 after the independence of the Bengali school, 
the cultivation of neo-logic reached its zenith in Sencal: 
surpassing the Maithili school in both volume and subtlety. 

The earliest Bengali Aohiianteeer: Paramananda Cakra- 
vartin, was also apparently a member of the navya~nydya 
school and a junior contemporary of Raghunatha . 39 If this 
Parama&nanda is the same as the Paramananda Bhattdcarya that. 
San&dtana Gosvdmin praised as one of his teachers, it is 
strange that a text like the K&advya-prakadS’a, which was 
important enough to his teacher to merit an extensive. 
commentary, was not even mentioned by Sanadtana. Either the 
Paramananda's are different or Param§nanda studied and 
commented on the Kadvya-praka&Sa later in life after santana 


had completed his studies with him. 


38sSee Daniel Ingalls, Materials for the Study ‘of Navya- 
nydya Logic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951),. 
introd., p. 14. For a fuller statement of this tradition 
see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, History o£ Indian Logic . 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, repr. 1971), PP- 461-465. 


39see Gaurinatha gastrt': 8 introd. to. his edition of the 
Kavya-prakaéa with Param&nanda's commentary, Pp. = 
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In any case, the Kavya-prakaSa appears not to have made 
its influence felt in Bengal until late and, when it did, it 
did so in conjunction with the emergence of the Bengali 
school of neo-logic. Perhaps the entrance of the work into 
Bengal was also initially slowed by the predominance of the 
Agni Purana, which was revered as a revealed text and which 
presented an aesthetic that owed. much to Bhoja. Or, 
perhaps, the popularity in Bengal of the Sdhitya-darpanga, 
which was. critical of the Kavya-prakaga and which contained 

| topics, such as dramaturgy, that were not included in the 
Kavya-prakaSa, made it unnecessary to for those interested 
in aesthetics to undertake the extra effort required to 
acquire a copy of the text in order to study it. All in 
all, there seems to have been a preference in the study of 
aesthetics in Bengal for the Natya-Sdadstra, the Agni Purdga, 
the Sahitya-darpaga, and, to a lesser extent, Bhoja's 
Sarasvati-kanthadbharana until the first quarter of the 16th 
cent. Not until the 18th cent. was the Kadvya-prakaga, with 
the verse portions attributed not to Mammata but to Bharata, 
commented on by a member of the Caitanya Vaignava tradition, 
Baladeva Vidyabhtsana. 

My suggestion is that Rupa's familial, ancestral and 
social connections with the South and the late bisssoning see 
the influence of the Kdvya-prakad&Sa in Bengal, either singly 
or jointly, were responsible for ene surprising direction 


that RUpa's sacred aesthetic took and for the similarity 
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between Bhoja's aesthetic and ‘ROpa' s. The. most striking 
implication of this similatity is a. shared ‘philosophical 
orientation that valued individual identity and refused to 
accept any outlook that ultimately required its dissolu- 


tion. 49 


49there seems to be a strong Sankhya influence, with 
its resolution of spirit into monades and its ‘principle of 
transformation (parindma), in both writers, . though ROpa's 
Sankhya is the theistic. Sankhya of the. ‘Bhagavata Pucaga 
(chapters 3.29-3.33). 
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CONCLUSION 


In the lengthy examination of a few aspects of the 
history of Sanskrit aesthetics presented above, I have tried 
to demonstrate that RO&pa Gosvdmin's notion of sacred 
rapture, or, as I have called it, his sacred aesthetic, 
bears a closer relationship to the aesthetic system of 
Bhojaraja than to that of Abhinavagupta. Most aieicue 
scholars have supposed the opposite to be true, for the most 
part never considering Bhoja seriously. Placing Rpa's 
thought in the tradition of Bhoja's aesthetic rather than 
Abhinavagupta's not only opens the door to an understanding 
of the religious experience RUpa described more true to the 
spirit of his gacred aesthetic, it also Peasiges a number of 
problems that previous writers had to grapple with. 

Thinking of RUpa's notion of phakei=saas in terms of 
Bhoja's asderstanaing of raga provides RUpa'’s concept with a 
whole new set of characteristics and a new process coming to 
that experience. RUpa’'s sacred rapture is not the deper- 
Sonat eee: temporary and partial loss of individual identity 
that scholars have claimed it to be. Individuality and 


indeed passionate emotion are neither devalued nor trans- 
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cended in it. Rather one's sense of individual self-worth. 
is heightened and one's most powerful emotions, when evoked 
by Krsna, are granted places of esteem. The ego, if one may 
translate the Sanskrit word ahahk&ra (literally "the 
Syllable ‘I'") by that term, becomes strengthened and 
nourished and a sense (conceit, abhimina) of possessiveness 
(mamatad) develops with respect to the objects of sacred 
love, Kygna and Radha. Sacred rapture is .the outcome of a 
love that is firmly founded on, requires, and in turn 
intensifies a strong sense of identity and self-worth in 
which a set of powerful, sometimes maddeningly powerful, 
primary emotions, such as pleasure (rati), laughter (hasa), 
daring (utsaha), wonder (vismaya), sadness (Soka), etc., are 
allowed expression. | 

An excellent example of the sort of intensification of 
self esteem that operates as the foundation of rapture in 
both Rapa and Bhoja is found in a verse quoted in Bhoja's 
Syigara-prakasa: . 

Hurray! Hurray! Obeisance to me since I have been 

gazed at by that charming lady with large, trembling 

eyes like those of a frightened deer! 
One can almost sense in this verse the rush of joy that 
courses through the man whose thought this is and the 
swelling of self-worth as he begins his rise to rapture. 
Bhoja gives this verse as an illustration of the first 


"peak" of the rasa experience, the first step on the path | 


lphoja, Syfigira-prakasa, p. 436. 
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culminating in the full experience of rasa. Two things in 
this expression are less evident at first glance, however, 
than the man's self-esteem. The first is that the man 
already values the lady; this is suggested in his thinking 
of her as charming and in his comparing her to a guileless 
deer. Secondly, the lady's feelings towards him are 
suggested in her trembling eyes. The tremble in her eyes 
indicates the strength of her feelings for him. In short, 
love such as that displayed in this verse is the foundation 
of the experience of rapture for Bhoja, and for Rpa as 
well. With RUpa one can get a some sense of his notion of 
‘gacred rapture by replacing the charming woman with Radha 
and Krsna: 

Hurray! Hurray! Obeisance to me since I have been 

gazed at by the most charming, beautiful and wondrous 

of loving couples, R&dh& and Krgna, whose trembling 

eyes are like lotuses quivering in a gentle breeze. 
RUpa rarely wrote about himself and his own experience, so 
it is unlikely that he wrote such a verse. Moreover, Rapa 
would not have expressed it in just that way. In’ the form 
of expression typical of RUpa's religious community and 
orientation, he would have praised Radha and Krsna for 
bestowing their compassionate glance on such a lowly soul as 
him. One who feels this way about Radha and Krsna, begins 
the ascent to sacred rapture eee a path similar to the man 


in the Bhoja's example. 


2This is my own adaptation of the verse above. 
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Thus, both ROpa's and Bhoja's aesthetics were founded 
on similar notions of love, which both men placed in the 
highest category of value, as that which creates all values 
and, conversely, as that without which there could be no 
value. The notions of love that these men held.were 
essentially erotic and sensuous, never divorced from the 
body. In their basic essentials these understandings of 
love appear to recognize it as the impulse to cross the 
boundaries of one's separateness and incorporate another. 
It is not so apparent in RUpa's definition of sacred erotic 
love (priyata) as “that which is the primordial cause. of the 
mutual enjoyment of ‘Krsna and a doe-eyed woman."3 RUpa's 
basic understanding of love (rati, i.e. enjoyment), however, 
is that of a softening of the mind, | which, when complete, 
leads to the transferral of one's own enjoyment into the 
enjoyment of the beloved. Love is what draws Krsna and his 
lover to cross the boundaries that separate them into a 
realm of mutual enjoyment... It leads to a kind of iden- 
tification that does not obliterate wapacatenenes: Conse- 
quently, love is a crossing of boundaries that is never’ and 
can never be complete, except perhaps in death.4 In 


consideration of the kind of settled unity or sharing of 


3ROpa, Bhakti-rasadmrta-sindhu, 2.5.36. 


4take for instance Ripa's representation of R&adha&'s 
desire for death so that all of the elements of her body can 


caress Krsna cited in the Ujjvala-ntlamani endayens: 
India: Harid&sa Sarman, 1954), 14.189, p. 151. 
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substance that characterizes married life in India, love as 
a crossing of boundaries often <opbare Sate "transgression" 
such as that at the root of the understanding of the extra- 
marital (parakfyd) nature of the love affair between 
Krgna and the cowherd girls, and this in spite of the. 
difficulty the ROpa's tradition has faced in trying to 
accommodate this idea theologically. As with all transgres- 
sions, the boundaries transgressed, only momentarily 
effaced, return reinforced, leaving the door open for 
endless future events of crossing, that is, for acts of 
love. For Bhoja, love was “a causeless taking of sides that 
cannot be counteracted. Being essentially affection (sneha, 
moistness, softness), it is a thread that sews together 
inner cores (hearts)."5 Here, too, the emphasis is on the 
joining of hearts and the crossing of boundaries. The main- 
tenance of separateness even in the throes of extreme 
closeness is even more apparent in Bhoja's imagery. 

Equally important is the idea, shared by both men, that 
one only finds oneself or comes to know one's worth through 
loving, and being loved by, another. In RUpa's aesthetic, 
one comes. to Know and value oneself only in loving and being 


loved by Krgna.© Here, I am using the word "know" in a 


SBhoja, $rfigira—prakasa, p- 429. 


It is also believed that Krsna repeatedly attempts to 
discover himself in the love of his devotees, especially in 
that of Radha, who, according to the tradition, loves him 
the most and whose love he reciprocates. One.of the three 
reasons presented by Krsgnadadsa Kaviradja in the Caitanya- 
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specialized way, a way which we, nevertheless, often intend 
without realizing it, that is, to mean "learning to value" 
what something or someone is. In Bhoja's thought, loving. 
and being loved was, as hse? been shown previously, the way 
to increased self-esteem and through that to rapture. This 
is an orientation opposed to that of many of the ascetic 
forms. of the Indic religious tradition that sought to shut 


out the external and to search for one's meaning internally. 


Love, from this perspective, might best be seen as an 
organic expression of the life Choe living being itself, 
which by growing and expanding is constantly pushed beyond 
its boundaries and which by crossing those boundaries is 
constantly redefining (re-discovering) itself in relation to 
an other. Life's peak moments are moments of rapture in 
which a living being, even a god, can experience intense 
wonder at its own eeundanee and strength. In view of the 
centrality of RUpa's snderetanding of love in his aesthetic, 
which is, in part, an inheritance from the tradition of 
Bhoja, it is not surprising that he apant a good deal of | 
effort in describing this love. ROpa's masterpiece on the 
subject was his Ujjvala-nflamani, in which ‘he discusses the 


modalities of what I have called "sacred erotic rapture." A 


caritamrta, 1.1.6, for the descent of Krsna in the form of 
Caitanya is to discover the extent of his own sweetness 
which only Radha. knows. 
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more detailed treatment of RUpa's complex notion of sacred 
erotic love belongs with a discussion of that text. 

Along with Bhoja, Ripa attributed rapture to the 
originals and, thus, did not exclude Krgna and Radha from 
those who experience it, as one would have had to under 
Abhinavagupta's aesthetic. For Ripa, all living beings are, 
Sotential ty at least, participants in Krgna's sport and, 
therefore, candidates for sacred rapture. Sacred rapture is 
thought to be, in fact, their culminating experience. 
Abhinava's aesthetic would have granted them rapture only 
while they are spectators of the divine sport, but would 
have saddled them with "mere" emotion (bhava) were they to 
join in. For Ripa, however, participation in Krsna's sport 
“and the experience of sacred rapture are not mutually 
exclusive. Abhinavagupta's notion of rasa precludes any 
kind of direct or immediate involvement. It is based on 
distanced, etherialized vestiges of emotional experience, 
which are part of the pollutions (malas) of individual 
character, not, as with Bhoja and RUpa, on the emotions 
thenselves, understood as aspects of love and intensified 
under certain favorable conditions. 

An understanding of RUpa's rootedness in Bhoja's 
aesthetic frees one from the absurdity of claiming sacred 
rapture to be an "impersonal experience," whatever vad is, 
as Kinsley was forced to do when he tried to interpret 


RUpa's thinking from the point of view of Abhinavagupta's 
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aesthetic.’ The pesulteor this- aver tionewas the introduc- 
tion of something quite alien into the very personal and 
passionate type of religious experience to which Rupa and 
his tradition subscribed. One also avoids having to deny 
that Ripa means what he says when his statements clash with 
what one would expect from a follower of Abhinavagupta's 
aesthetic, as Wulff had to.8 Such is the case when ROpa 
downplays the importance of drama and poetry for the. 
experience of sacred rapture, a position that cannot be 
fitted within the limits of Abhinava's aesthetics. Nor is 
one forced to shift attention away from the spectator to the 
actor, as Haberman tries to do, in order to explain the 
devotional practices centered around cultivating sacred 
rapture as role playing.? The Vaisnava practitioner is not 
"acting" in Stanislavski's sense. An unbridgeable gap of 
belief exists between a practicing devotee and a practicing — 
actor. No matter how deeply an actor gets into his role, he 


always knows himself as an actor acting and uses ‘that 


7Kinsley, The Divine Player: a Study of Kygna LI1a, pp. 
154-155. I am suspicious of all talk about . "impersonal" 
experience. Impersonal experience always occurs to a 
person, after all, and is, therefore, a variety of personal 
experience. I suspect the notion of impersonal experience 
of being an expression of the devaluation of emotion. that 
has. characterized much of Western and Indian ‘philosophical 
and spiritual endeavor. 


Swulff, Drama as a Mode of ‘Religious Realization: the 
Vidagdhamadhava of RUpa Gosvanmt, B23: 


Haberman, Acting as a Way of. Salvation: a. Study of — 
1988). Bhakti Sddhana sei York: Oxford University PECSO? 
1988 ; 
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knowledge as a measure of how well he is doing. That is to 
say, he knows he is involved in make-believe. He can only 
pat himself on the back for a job well done, after realizing 
how far he has. come from what he really is to what he has 
become as a character.19 Haberman's approach disregards the 
powerful role of religious belief in the Vaignava prac- 
titioner, as a result of which the practitioner's quotidian 
identity appears to him as the make-believe and his per- 
fected form (siddha-rtpa)'as his true identity. © 

The inquiry that has resulted from my initial set of 
questions concerning the lack of consonanve wee veeh Ropa's 
aesthetic and that of the mainstream Aaeenette tradition 
coming from Abhinavagupta has yielded many interesting 
rewards. One of these is -the rediscovery of the aesthetic 
tradition of Bhoja, a tradition that unfortunately has been 
overlooked by Western and westernized scholars. Compared to 
the hundreds of books, articles and discussions that treat 
Abhinava's aesthetic, both in English and in other lan- 
guages, diseusstons 26k Bhoja's aesthetic can almost be 


counted on one hand. Apart from Raghavan's enormous work on 


1@Haberman has failed to give proper attention to the 
insistence in the Caitanya tradition that devotional 
practice (sadhana-bhakti) is following after (anusdrana) 
rather than imitation (anukdraga). The difference in the 
implications of these two terms is the difference between a 
practitioner who is becoming something new and unique and an 
actor who effaces himself in favor of the character. 
Following after involves becoming a unique original par- 
ticipant in Krgna's sports, while imitation involves the 
duplication of an already existing character or character-type. 
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Bhoja, Bhoja's $ragara Prakaéa, which is also heavily 
weighted in Abhinavagupta's: favor, aia discussions in 
various of his other works, there is very little available 
in English. Discussions of the history of Sanskrit aes- 
thetics written in Indic languages always refer to him at 
some point, but generally treat him as'an oddity that is out 
of place and never go very deeply into his thought . One of 
the main expositors of Sanskrit literary criticism, S.K. De, 
seems to typify this attitude towards Bhoja when he claims 
that Bhoja and those who were influenced by him are better 
treated ina discussion of. Indian erotics than in Indian 
aesthetics.11 on the other hand, the enormous attention 
paid to Abhinavagupta suggests the presence of a bias in tlie 
orientations of those who have studied Indian literary 
criticism, which has sparked their interest ana: deacueea 
their attention on Abhinavagupta and his followers and 
turned it away from Bhoja and his followers. The absence of 
knowledge about Bhoja's aesthetic as the result of such a 
bias would also explain why RUpa has aimoat always ipaen 
interpreted from the standpoint of Abhinava's aesthetic 


rather than that of Bhoja.12 


llpe, History of Sanskrit Poetics, 2:268. 


12phe Only other scholar who has noticed Bhoja's: 
influence on ROpa and on Vaignava aesthetics. in general was 
S. P. Bhattacharya in an essay entitled "Bhoja's Rasa- 
ideology and its Influence on Bengal Rasa-sastra," in the 
Journal of the Oriental Institute (University of Baroda) 13, 
no. 2 (December, 1963): 196-119. oa . 
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A little reflection on the interesting contrast that 
has emerged between the aesthetics of Abhinavagupta and of 
Bhoja throws some light on the nature of this bias. In many 
respects, the two positions are almost diametrically 
opposed. Whereas Abhinavagupta requires a loss of in- 
dividual identity for the aesthetic experience, Bhoja 
requires an intensification of individual identity. 
Abhinavagupta relies upon the clash of contexts, that of the 
story of the drama and that of the members of the audience, 
to bring about the lack of identification with either 
context that is required of the spectator for the manifes- 
tation of aesthetic rapture. For Bhoja, however, a spec- 
tator identifies with the characters and actions of the play 
and thus shares in the rapture of the characters, as if it 
were his own. Here, preman, that avetebious thread. that 
ties hearts together, plays a double role. It is first of 
all the cause of the rapture of the originals and secondly 


the cause of the identification of the spectators with the 
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originals.13 EVERY act of appreciation.in Bhoja's aesthetic 
is 2280 an act of love. 

In Abhinavagupta's aesthetic, a sharp line of. distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the world of art and the ordinary a 
world in order that they may be brought into conflict with 
and ultimately cancel each other. This line is created by a 
combination of ACEOEE such as the inclusion of music and 
dance in the wUSpeneation of the play, the use of material 
from mythology or ancient times, stylized representation and 
the use of conventions, and perhaps even _overacting (a 
peculiarity of even recent theatrical: and cinematic produc- 
tions in India). Current affairs were, for him, improper 
sources for the materials of drama. The idea is to present 
an ideal or universalized reality in the dramatic perfor~ 
mance strong enough to cancel, at least temporarily, the 
quotidian reality of the members of the audience. This is 
possible only if the quotidian reality is thought to be 


ultimately unreal or susceptible to cancellation. 


1l3tdentity (ahahkadra), conceit (abhimana) and eros 
(S4yfigdra), the three aspects of rasa according to Bhoja, 
apply both to the originals and to the spectators of a play. 
In the originals these three act together. to bring. about the 
experience of rapture. Conceit makes the object of one's 
love non-threatening, i.e. approachable, identity or self- 
value is increased as the result of a favorable response 
from the beloved, and eros is the rising to the peak of the 
joy of being loved by the one one loves. In the case of the 
spectator, conceit makes the play seem favorable Or . ap- 
plicable to one (as spectator), identity brings about ‘one's 
identification with the hero or heroine, and eros indicates 
the resultant experience of joy, a rising to the heights. 
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For Bhoja, the very elements that, in AMNaavagupeAte 
aesthetic, divided art from ordinary life are seen to adorn 
and intensify life's already powerful appeal and to facili- 
tate the spectator's identification with the characters. 
The enhancement of life's great events through poetic and 
dramatic ornamentation (alankdra), therefore, is a measure 
aimed at increasing the seductiveness of life's already 
seductive experiences and at drawing the spectator into the 
emotional experiences of the characters. This is the most 
important element of the dramatic or poetic arts for Bhoja. 

One might say, then, that for Abhinavagupta idealiza- 
tion is the foremost quality of art whereas for Bhoja it is 
ornamentation that strengthens the process of love described 
above, the unending crossing of boundaries. Out of these 
distinctions emerges the outlines of an ascetic, other- 
worldly, anti-pathetic (rasa, for him, is not emotlony. After 
all, but the mere surviving traces of past emotions) 
aesthetic in Abhinavagupta and a kingly, this-wordly, erotic 
aesthetic in Bhoja. Indeed, considering the different roles 
each thinker played in his time, theis different orienta- 
tions towards the world and life are conprehenni bie: In the 
ego-centric, sovereign world of king Bhoja, his eyes beheld 
a world that favored him, offering him unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the pleasures of life and love, a world ripe 
for his plucking. The eyes of. the devout Saivite, Abhinava- 


gupta, however, beheld a world that shone with an illusori- 
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ness that was essentially no different. than that in a 
play.14 Perhaps then to a culture in which the ideal, since 
the time of REREO: has been valued much more than the 
sensual, the intelligible more than the ‘emotional, the 
ascetic aesthetic of Abhinavagupta would have a much greater 


appeal than an erotic aesthetic like Bhoja's.15 


l4perhaps Rbninavagupea: s orientation, with its 
mediation and emphasis on idealization, is behind his 
support of the closure of the tradition (once the rapture of 
tranquility was included), while Bhoja's orientation, with 
its emphasis on direct experience, led to his critique and 
subsequent attempt to expand the tradition by his denial of 
limitations to the list of emotions that are capable, of 


becoming rapture and his insertion of three new emotions 
into the canon. 


15r am here and throughout this dissertation influenced 

by Friedrich Nietzsche's criticisms of the Western aesthetic 

and philosophical traditions that are rooted in Platonism 

and believe that they contain many similarities to. Bhoja's 

.and RUpa's. differences with the Sanskrit aesthetic ehadie 
tions that are rooted in Abhinavagupta. 
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APPENDIX 


A BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 


OF RUPA GOSVAMIN AND HIS FAMILY 


Since few reliable discussions of the lives of ROpa and 
his brother Sanatana are available in English, a brief 
account, based on the most recent research both in English 
and in Indic languages, seems a useful addition to the 
discussion. The primary focus of this study has been Ripa 
and his thought; nevertheless, his elder brother, Sandtana, 
cannot be overlooked, because of San&tana's close associa-~ 
tion with and influence over ROpa.! in any event to try to 
do so would be impossible, since the histories of Rdpa and 
Sandtana are so intimately intertwined that to tell the 
aboryce ne requires telling that of the other. These two 
disciples of Caitanya formed the hub around: which the 
Vynd&vana circle of his followers revolved. Next in impor- 
tance is certainly their nephew, Jiva Gosvamin, who became 


the leader of the Vrnda&vana circle after the deaths of his 


lRupa begins his two major theoretical works, the 
Bhakti-rasSmrta-sindhu and the Ujjvala~nftlamani, with verses 
in praise of Krsna, but which, by double entendre, can be 
interpreted as praises of his brother Sanatana. 
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uncles and who was one of the Caitanya tradition's most 
gifted philosopher/theologians. Since all three exceptional 
men came from one family, they can easily be treated as A 
single group. | 
| The lives of San&tana and ROpa were quite unusual and 
dramatic, and because of the important roles they played in 
establishing a strong textual tradition for Caitanya 
Vaignavism, a good.deal of information about ‘hen has been 
recorded in the most influential biography of Caitanya, the 
Caitanya-caritadmrta of Krsnada&sa Kaviradja. In addition, 
Jtva has recorded their family's genealogy and history and 
provided a list of their works at ihe end of his Laghu- 
vaignava-toganf, a commentary on the 18th Canto of the 
Bhagavata Purdna.2 A later work (mid 18th century), the 
Bhakti-ratnakara by Narahari Cakravartin, supplies some 
added details. With the help of all of these texts one can 
compose a fairly complete picture of some aspects of their 
lives. 
San&tana and Ripe “were. desdondanka of a respected 
family of bra&dhmanas who were part of the Poyaiey of 


Karnataka. Their earliest known ancestor. was Sarvajna 


P 23Jiva Gosvamin, Laghu-vaignava-togant, included in the 
Srimad-bhagavatam edited by NityasvarUpa Brahmacart with ten 
commentaries (Calcutta: GaneSacandra Bhattdcarya, G. 425), 
-Uttarardha, 3:2191-2. This is. partially quoted in the 
Bhakti~ratndkara (Kalikadtd: Gaudtya Mission, 1960) at 1.569- 
577, pp. 26-28, and fully in Vrndadvanera Chaya Gosvamft by 
NareSacandra Ja&n& (Calcutta, India: Kalikats ViévavidySlaya, 
1976), pp. 11-13. | | i. ne 
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Jagadguru who was a lord of the country of Karnataka and a 
member of the ancient Bharadvaja gotra (lineage). He was 
reputed to have known and recited the three Vedas. If one 
allows twenty-five years for each of the brothers' six 
preceding generations, then he was born in approximately the 
first quarter of the 14th century. s His son was Aniruddha 
who also ruled as a king and was a lord of other kings. He 
knew the entire Yajur Veda. Aniruddha. had two sons, 
RUpeSvara and Harihara, who had very different characters. 
RUpe$vara excelled in scriptural learning. (astra) and 
Harihara in the art of weaponry (Sastra). Though Aniruddha 
divided his realm for his two sons on his death bed, after 
his death the younger son, Harihara, expelled his elder 
brother fiom his rightful inheritance. RUpesvara, fetes 
fore, was forced to leave his ancestral home with his wife 
and eight horses. He settled in a land to the east which 
was ruled by a friend of his who is referred to as the lord 
of the peaks (Sikharegvara) and lived happily there. A son 
was born to him there by the name of Padman&dbha. Padman&bha 
was a great devotee of Jagann&dtha and,‘ continuing the family 
tradition, was learned in the Yajur Veda. The mention of 
Jagann&tha in this connection leads one to the speculation 
that the land to which Ripeévara fled may have been in or 
around Kalifiga, modern Orissa. The ruler of that land may 


have been known as the lord of peaks not because of any 


3Naregacandra Jana, Vyndavanera Chaya Gosvdmf, p. 17. 
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mountains, though the Eastern Ghats” run through parte of 
‘Andhra and Orissa, but because of, ‘the temple architecture, 
which stylistically represents mountain peaks, character- 
istic of that area. Interestingly, one of Purt's ancient . 
names is Nftldcala, "Blue Mountain." 

Padmanabha moved away from the Land of Peaks out Of a 
desire to live near the Gang& and thus settled in Nava- 
hattaka (said to be modern day Naihati north of Calcutta in 
the district of 24 Parganas) in the kingdom of Danuja- 
mardana. There is evidence of a king named Danujamardana 
Deva who ruled in Panduad, a town of the 15th century south 
o£ Navadvipa and north of Saptagrama, around 1417-18 A.D.4 
Padmanadbha created a huge family (18 daughters and five 
sons) the youngest son of which was named Mukunda. 
Mukunda's son was Kumara who because of some treachery 
within the family moved to East Bengal. Kumara according to 
the account of the Bhakti-ratndkara was extremely devoted to 
the ritual duties of a brahmana and was very careful about 
maintaining his ritual purity. If he ever even saw a non= 
Hindu he would perform atonements and fasting. He moved co 
a village called Bak1& Candradvtpa in the southern part of 


East Bengal and apparently. maintained another house in. 


4tpid. Danujamardana also has been identified with the 
king of Bengal named. GaneSa who ruled for a ‘period in the 
15th century between the Muslim rulers. See Sukhamaya 
Mukhopddhydya, Bamladra Itihasera DuSo ‘Vachara: Svadhina 


Sulatdnera Amala (Kalikaeas Bharati. ‘Book - Stall, 1962), 2:l- 
58. 
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Fatehabadada in the Jessore District for convenience in 
frequent traveling. Among his sons were San&tana, ROpa and 
Vallabha, the father of Jtva.5 

Sandtana and Ripa were born in either Candradvipa or 
Fatehabada. The dates of their births are uncertain. One 
set of opinions groups their birth dates between 1488 sear 
1492 AD (San&tana in 1488 and ROpa in 1489 or 1499).6 
Another more reasonable aceoune: pluses San&tana's birth in 
1465 and RUpa's in 1478. According to this account, if 
Sana&tana and RUpa were born at the end of the 1480s they 
would have only been in their ‘twenties at the time’ of their 
meeting with Caitanya in 1514-15. It is unlikely that at 
such young ages they would have already achieved such 
respected positions as private secretaries of the Naw&b 
Husain Shah.’ Also, if ROpa's play, the D&na-keli-kaumudtf 
was actually written in 1495 as De claims, ROpa would have 
written it at the age of five.8 For these and other reasons 

SNarahari Cakravartin, Bhakti-ratn&akara (Calcutta: 
Gaudtya Mission, 1968), 1.561-566, p. 25. 

6yana, Vrndavanera Chaya Gosvamf, p. 20. 

7ibid., pp. 20-21. 

8there is disagreement over when this play was written. 
The colophon according to De's reading is clearly 1495. The 
work also lacks any reference to or praise of Caitanya which 
tends to support the idea that it was written before Ripa 
met him. Other readings and interpretations give the dates: 
1509, 1529 and 1549. J&na& accepts 1549 as the most likely 
date of its completion ignoring the lack of reference to 


-Caitanya in the work. See Vrynddvanera Chaya Gosvamt, pp. 
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the earlier dates for San&tana and R&pa are the most 
plausible. One other opinion is noteworthy, however. It. 
places their dates in between these two. extremes, settling 
on 1482 and 1484 as the dates” of their. pirths. This is 
based on the supposition that ROpa was thirty: years old when 

he met Caitanya at Ramakeli in 1514.9 . 
Not much is known of their early, lives or educations. — 
San&tana, however, gives an interesting list of his teachers 
-at the beginning of his final aoe the commentary on the 
1@th Canto of the Bhagavata Purdna called Vaignava-togant. 
He offers his respect to Sadrvabhauma Bhattdcarya, to a 
Vidydvadcaspati, to a Vidyabhugana, to a Paramdnanda 
Bhattdcadrya who loves rasa, to a Ramabhadra and to a Vant- 
vilasa.18 sarvabhauma Bhattdcdrya was apparently the famous 
logician of Navadvfipa who later became a disciple of 
Caitanya. Vidydvdcaspati probably refers to Sdrvabhauma's 
younger brother whose full name was Vignud&sa Bhattacarya.+} 
The honorific plural given to his name in San&tana's verse 
indicates that Visnud&dsa was San&tana's primary teacher. 
- Who the others mentioned in this verse were is not certain. 
9sukhamaya MukhopadhySya, Madhyayugera Bamlad Sdhityera 


Tathya o Kdlakrama (Kalikatad: G. Bhdradvaja and Co., 1974), 
p- 59. He gives no justification for supposing that Ripa 
had to be thirty when he met Caitanya. 

10 bhattdcaryam sarvabhaumam vidyaSvacaspattin gurtn 
vande vidyadbhtsanam ca gauda-deSa-vibhiganam 
vande. $rfparam&nanda-bhattdacaryam rasa-priyam — 
ramabhadram tatha vantvildsam eopatecakan: (1. 5S- 6) 


llgana, p. 24. 
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Some scholars think that the Param&nanda Bhattdcdrya 
mentioned in this verse as a lover of rasa is Paramdnanda 
Cakravartin who was the known earliest Bengali commentator 
of the Kdvya-prakafa.12  param&ananda Cakravartin identifies 
his teacher as ISana Nydydcdrya who was a sentir contem~ 
porary of the famous Bengali neo-logician, Raghun&tha 
Siromani. ISana's birth occurred in the first quarter of 
the 15th centuryl3 placing Paramananda's birth sometime in 
the second quarter of the 15th century. This, indeed, | 
places him in the right period to have been San&tana's 
teacher. The idea that ROpa and San&tana studied Nydya is. 
supported by the Bhakti-ratndkara which says that Sandtana 
and ROpa were renowned scholars of Nydya to whom writers on 
this topic brought their manuscripts for criticism.14 There 
was, however, a ParamSnanda Bhattacarya who lived in Vrnda- 
vana at the same time as Sandtana, according to the Bhakti- 
ratnadkara.!5 He was a close friend 6é Madhupandita and . 
bestowed the service of the Goptnatha deity on him. The 


possibility that this is the Paramfnanda to whom San&tana 


l2gaurtnatha $astrt, in the preface to his edition of 
Paramadnanda's commentary on the Kadvya-prakaSa, agrees with 
DineSacandra Bhattacarya's identification of ParamSnanda 
Bhattadcadrya with Paramananda Cakravartin (V8rdnast: Sam- 
pUrndnanda Samskrta ViSvavidyadlaya, 1976), p. 3. 


l3tpid., p. 4. 
l4narahari Cakravartin, 1.5998, p. 28. Jana cites a 


passage from San&tana's commentary on his own Brhad- 
bhagavatamrta as evidence of his knowledge of Ny3ya, p. 22. 


l5Narahari Cakravartin, 2.474, p. 61. 
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refers can not be over looked. ROpa, who was a ew years 
younger the Saparanes May have also Reudted with some of | 
these men, but it can not be sana for certain. | More 
importantly, the Bhakti-ratnadkara says that .San&tana and 
Ripa, during their government service, sne@uraded a-com-— 
munity of Karnataka Petenees to settle on the bank °: Of the. 
Ganga near them in a village called Bhattabatt.16- rt is” 
certain that they studied some subjects with members of this 
community as well.17 | 

At some point, Santana and RUpa took up residence at 
Ramakeli near Gauda, the Muslim capital.of Bengal, .and 
became Bmpr yea as secretaries of the Nawab Husain shah. 
Various stories are told about how they became employed in - 
the service of the Muslim ruler. The most likely suggestion’ 
is found in the Bhakti-ratn&kara which says that the 
brothers were widely known as learned and wise men and were 
recommended to the Sh&h as intelligent and reliable assis- . 
tants. This text also suggests that they may have been 
forced into the gacvice of the Nawab against their. wills, 
perhaps Agee threat of caste pollution (a threat that was 


actually carried out in the case of a friend of theirs, 


l6qpid., 1.592-94, pp. 28-29. 


1l7The Bhakti-ratnakara cites an example of this. After 
Sandtana met with Caitanya at R&makeli’ he began to avoid 
going to work and instead stayed at home an studied the 
Bhagavata Purdna with 28 or 38 of these bra&dhmanas (Br, 
1.653-655, p.. 31). See also Krgnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya- 
caritamrta Pikalixata, India: Devaktnandana Dharma-prak&aéa 
Karyadlaya, 1337 [1931]), 2.19.15-16, p. 755. 
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Subuddhi R&ya).18 Some (Dimock, et al) suggest that they 


had converted to Islam, while others (Jana, et al) argue 


that they never really converted nor were forced to convert 
to Islam.19 Jana claims that the Muslim names that are 
associated with them, Sa&kara Mallika (San&tana) and Dabira 
Khasa (Ripa), were actually, in the first case, an address 
of respect and in the second the title of a particular 
functionary in the Muslim government. Sd&kara mallika means 
“respected sir" and dabira khaisa means "private secre- 
tary,"20 a position that the brothers apparently both held 
because both are called dabira khasa in some texts.21 tt is 
difficult to decide conclusively on which was the case. If 
the brothers had converted to Islam it is unlikely that they 
could have attracted a community of Karnataka bra&hmanas to 
settle near them, as they apparently did. On the other 
hand, their statements about the lowness of their caste and 
occupations as they are represented in the Caitanya- 
caritdmrta may be interpreted as admissions of conversions, 


or, they may be taken as merely reflections of their 


18Narahari Cakravartin, 1.580-83, p. 28. 


19pimock suggests, on the basis of a passage of the 
Caitanya-caritamrta describing San&tana's escape from prison 
and journey to meet Caitanya in V&r&nast in the dress of a 
Dervish, that he may have actually adopted that faith. 


203ana, pp. 32-33. | 
2lsuch as in the Caitanya-bhagavata (Kalikata: Sddhana 
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humility and awareness of the precarious nneuretSe enews 

positions. 22 | 
‘Though the brothers seem to have been paid well. for 
their services, they were apparently unhappy with their 
positions and wrote to Caitanya asking his help.23_ They 
finally met with him in 1514 at Radmakeli when he made his 
‘first attempt to visit Vrnddvana. They both subsequently 
decided to leave the service of the Nawab and made secret | 
arrangements to dispose of all their Broperey: RUpa and his 
younger brother Vallabha, who was also in the service of the 
Nawab in some capacity, slipped away with their property 
under the cover of night. San&tana remained at R&dmakeli but 
stopped attending to his work; Glatmidg illness. Instead, . 
he stayed at home and began to study the Bhadgavata Purdna 
seriously in the company of twenty or thirty brahmanas. The 
Nawab paid him a surprise visit and had him arrested fearing 
that he too would run-off as RUpa’had. . Eventually, he 
managed to buy his freedom and travel ‘to varanast incognito 
there he met Caitanya and stayed with him for two months. 
Caitanya, had met with ROpa earlier at PraySga and sent him 
on to Vrndavana after instructing him in bhakti. After 


instructing Sandtana for two months, Caitanya also sent him 


22See the lengthy discussion of this question given by 
Jana, pp. 27-39. As for Sana&tana and Ripa's statements 
about themselves see Krgnaddsa Kaviraja, Caitanya-caritamrta 
(Kalikata: Sddhanad PrakaSint, n.d.), 2.1.179. and 2.1.186, v. 
2, pt. 1:33-35. | 


23krgnadasa Kaviraja, 2.1.196-7, v. 2. pt. 1:38. 
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to Vynddvana. He asked both RUpa and Sandtana to identify 
and excavate the sacred sivas of Vrnd&vana and to weiee 
books on the worship of Krsna. In Vyndavana, they were out 
of reach of the Nawab of pengaas Had the former private 
secretaries of the Naw&b settled in Purt, the capital of the 
Nawab's chief adversary, the Hindu king of Orissa, Pratdpa- 
rudra, their lives would have been seriously endangered a. | 
the political repercussions would eeves thie haus been even 
more serious. 

The brothers settled in Vrnd&vana in around 1516 or 

1517 A.D. and lived there for the rest of their lives 
writing works on the Vaignava faith and rediscovering the 
sacred sites of Kygna's activities. For a short period of 
around ten months, each of them visited their mentor in Purt 
for instruction and inspiration. During their days in 
Vyndavana, they each established the worship of an image of 
Krgna and eventually, after their deaths, temples were built 
to house these images. San&tana established the worship of 
an image of Krgna called Madanamohana and RUpa the worship 

of Govinda. 

The exact dates of their deaths is not known. One line | 

“of reasoning places San&tana's death in 1554 or 1555. This 
is based on a verse in Jtva's Madhava-mahotsava which 


appears to refer to the death of San&tana.24 This poem was 


243ana, p. 65. This idea originated with Biman Bihari 


Majumdar who discusses it in his SodaSa Satakera Padavalt 
Sahitya, p. 118. 
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written in 1555. As Sand&tana's final work, the Vaignava- 
togant, is dated 1554, he is thought to have died between 
1554 and 1555. Ripa died a year or two afterwards. 
Sukhamaya Mukhop&adhydya has criticized this line of 
reasoning as a misreading of Jtva's verse, however, daa 
' argues that San&tana and Ripa died just before the arrival 
of Srtnivasa in Vynddvana in 1562. He therefore gives their 
final dates as 1568 and 1561.25 | 

The literary works of these two brothers, especially 
those of RUpa, are numerous and quite extraordinary. 
Sandtana's major works were the Brhad-bhagavatamrta, a 
mythopoeic story in the style of a Purdna, and the Vaignava- 
toSant, a detailed exegetical commentary on the Bhdagavata. 
Purana. RUpa's works include several plays and poems and 
two major works on sacred aesthetics, the Bhakti-rasampta- 
sindhu and the Ujjvala-ntlamani. The Uj jvala-ntlamani may 
have been the last of Ripa's major works and could possibly 
have been written when he was in his eighties. Though 
Ripa's works Sanaa a special position of authority and 


respect in the Caitanya tradition, RUpa's debt to San&tana, 


25mukhopadhyaya, pp. 125-131. This supposition is 
based on the idea that all of the early texts say that 
Srinivasa arrived just after the deaths of San&tana and 
ROpa, or, more specifically, that they died while he was in 
route to Vendavana. These texts say ,the same thing about 
Srtnivasa's attempt to see Caitanya, who died in 1536 in 
Purt. It is somewhat hard .to believe. that having missed 
Caitanya in Purt he would have waited 25 years to travel to 
see Ripa and Sandtana in Vrnd&vana. 
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aomething to which he himself repeatedly attests, can not be 
overestimated. | 

From this brief review of the lives of San&tana and 
ROpa a number of observations, the relevance of which will 
become more apparent later, can be made. The brothers were 
first of all descendants of a high class and influential 
Karnataka brdhmana family and managed even during their 
period of service in the government of Husain Shah to 
maintain close connections with that Community. ‘and through 
it their southern cultural heritage. Nevertheless, they 
regarded themselves as outcastes, beyond the. pale of proper 
Hindu society, because of their relationship to the Muslim 
leader. Secondly, their relationship with the Muslim ruler 
of Bengal seems to have been an ambiguous one. Krsnad&sa 
Kaviradja portrays a relationship of affection between the 
ruler and his secretaries.26 yet, in order to leave the 
service of the Naw&b, they had to escape from his reach, 
something which they successfully did by fleeing to Venda- 
vana. As a result of their experience in the court of 
Gauda, however, they were familiar with the workings of the 
Muslim courts and knew how to deal with the political 
realities of northern India in the 16th century. Thirdly, 
both men were extraordinarily well educated and equipped for 


the tasks that Caitanya gave them. They managed to collect 


26krsnadisa Kavirdja , 2.19.12-3, v. 2, pt. 2:755. At. 
2.19.27-8, p. 757, the king asks Santana to accompany him 
on incursion into Orissa. 


‘ 
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together a close and talented circle of Vaignavas in the 
Mathura area and provided the needed scriptural, literary 
and theological bases for the new, eccentric religious 
experiences and inclinations of ‘ve te wade and the 
movement he inspired.. The insights that these two ee 
expressed in their works became the major ideals that the 
later Caitanya tradition pursued. They captured an impor- 
tant "aesthetic" impulse inherent in the movement which 
remained one of the later tradition's most distinctive and 


vibrant forces. 
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